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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at March 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Y THE beginning of March, the employment situation was showing 

signs of improvement throughout most of the country. At March 3, 
there were 375,900 job seekers registered at National Employment 
Service offices, as compared with 380,900 at February 9. These figures 
do not provide an exact count of the number unemployed, since they 
include some persons who have found jobs and have not so notified the 
National Employment Service, and exclude others who are unemployed 
and not registered. They do reflect changes in the employment situation, 
howevyr. 

At first, the decline in the number of registered job seekers was 
most marked in the Pacific region; as the unusual snow conditions dis- 
appeared, loggers, sawmill and construction workers returned to their 
jobs in large numbers. By February 23, a drop in the number of regis- 
tered job seekers was evident in almost all provinces, and most local 
National Employment Service offices were reporting similar trends in 
their areas. During the next week, the number of registered job seekers 
increased slightly in all regions except the Pacific, as workers began to 
apply for supplementary unemployment insurance benefits. 


The relatively heavy unemployment this winter has emphasized 
the problem of seasonal displacement of workers in Canada, where employ- 
ment in logging, construction, transportation and agriculture is so dependent 
on the weather. In the war and early postwar years, these workers were 
quickly re-employed in other industries where the need for labour was. 
great. This winter, although employment levels generally have remained. 
high, labour requirements have not been large, and jobs have been harder 
to find. 

In recognition of the special seasonal unemployment problem in 
Canada, Parliament has amended the Unemployment Insurance Act to 
provide benefits for many more of those out of work in the winter. 
Briefly, unemployment insurance is to cover the highly seasonal logging 
industry in eastern Canada, and supplementary benefits are to be paid 
to certain classes during the period January 1 to March 31. The supple- 
mentary benefits will amount to 80 per cent of normal benefits, and will 
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be payable on application to those. who have exhausted their benefit rights, 
and to those who have built up benefit rights by working a minimum of 
90 days in the previous 12 months. 


Although official figures on registered job seekers may show a 
temporary rise during March as a result of amendments to the Act, job 
openings over the next month or two will increase, as farmers, contractors 
and other employers prepare for their spring and summer work. Con- 
tinuing high levels of investment are expected to result in a heavy program 
of house building, construction of roads, and public utilities. Employment 
in the construction industry is expected to match last year’s record level. 


Another factor supporting employment is the continuing strong 
consumer demand, based in part on a total labour income which has been 
consistently above that of 1948. This reflects the fact that in the great 
majority of Canadian industries, average weekly salaries and wages were 
increasing during 1949. For the eight leading industries, average weekly 
salaries and wages for 1949 were $45.03, as compared with $40.11 for 1948. 
Average hourly earnings, particularly in manufacturing, show a similar 
upward trend, though increases during 1949 were in many cases not as 
great as in the previous year. 


This consistently upward movement of earnings is in contrast 
to the uneven employment trends. Employment increases in industries 
such as automobiles and clothing have almost balanced declines in others 
like shipbuilding and agricultural implements, to give an average employ- 
ment in manufacturing just slightly below that of the record level of 1948. 


Trends in hours worked per week also show a considerable 
variation about the average. Although for all manufacturing industries 
average hours worked have remained almost stable since the decrease from 
1945 to 1946, this stability is the result of increases in some industries and 
declines in others. Almost half of the manufacturing groups reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics show a decline in hours of work during 
1949. F 

No large scale Canadian strikes have disrupted employment in 
Canadian industry this last month. The recent coal strike in the United 
States resulted in curtailment of some railway services. The layoff of 3,500 
workers in the Chrysler Corporation plant in Windsor was due to a material 
shortage resulting from the prolonged work stoppage in the parent com- 
pany in the United States. 


An event of importance to labour during February was the 
decision of an Ontario conciliation board in favour of a $55 per month 
pension for automobile workers: the union had requested a $100 monthly 
pension. The Ontario government has introduced a proposed new labour 
code to replace the one passed in 1948. 


IN BRIEF... 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing rose above $1 for 
the first time in Canada’s history. . . . Unemployment in the United 
States reached a nine-year peak of 4,684,000 in February, 1950 according 
to the U.S. Census Bureau. . .. Canada entered the year 1950 with an 
estimated population of 13,728,000, an increase of 149,000 in the six months 
from July 1, 1949. ... Increases in food prices caused a rise in the cost- 
of-living index at February 1, the first since August, 1949. At 161-6 the 
index remains below the August peak of 162°8. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1956) 


Percentage Change 


from 
Principal Items Date Amount Pyrevioas | Same Data 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)...............005: Nov. 1 5,200,000 — + 2-5 fo 
Persons ya bin JOOS (@ aso eevee aie auethacuas « Nov. 1 5,053,000 a + 2-0(c 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Nov. 1 147,000 = +25-5(c) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. (b)— 
PA CLAN TGs EROSION soe ancien ox kore einer clas este 6.3 Mar. 2 59,784 + 2-6 +96-5 
EINODEE LLOMION Aten Sar eect cath Cau aera cs Mar. 2 112,509 + 2-1 +48-0 
Ohitario ReriOnssets sere wees s sec casdee Mar. 2 89,520} + 0-8 +41-2 
RET AITIOULEZIONS i stissisis laws S wcieiewind ov de Mar. 2 54,498 | + 0-5 +37-7 
IPAOLUIGLECION rR teenth ane pose cies ae os Mar. 2 59,563 — 5-6 +12-8 
Ovals OU TOLKTIONG sea eeitee sole are we tneidis »° Mar. 2 375,874 | + 0-4 +43-4 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
DBNOLLES Settee Cartas Soh no er vane eed ve Feb. 297,238 | +33-9 +50-4 
Amount of benefit payments..................-. Jan. $11,781, 142 +64-1 +75-1 
Index of employment (June, 1941 = 100) 
(Eight leading industries)................... Jan. 1 127-2 — 3:8 — 0-9 
EYATTIOT ATOM aee ya octets ash i aisiaseisinys = MH OaisiS eee wh Jan. 3,710 —28-2 —50-2 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................}] Jan. 39, 488 -- — 
Number of workers involved................... Jan. 2,456 — — 
NT GN OTs Ob, SUNT OS a5. sprints Miadte suaSapneialaicieftinls « c 0\e Jan. 9 — — 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(eight leading industries).................0 Jan. 1 $42.38 — 1-6 +49 
Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)........ Jan. 1 $1.01 + 1-2 + 4-1 
Average hours per week (manufacturing)........| Jan. 1 40-0 — 6:8 — 1:5 
Average weekly earnings (manufacturing).......] Jan. 1 $40-48 | — 5-7 + 2-6 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 100)......... Feb. 1 161-6 + 0-4 + 1-3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946 = 100)....] Jan. 1 110-2 + 1:5 + 2-4(d) 
LOLA OUP INCOME seated anne siuneviieios. aves Nov. $661,000,000 | — 0:3 — 4-6 
Industrial Production— 
Total (Average 1935-39 = 100).................. Dec. 186-8 + 1-2 + 0:5 
INMEANULRCUININO see tite eeacret ernest sane Dec. 197-1 + 1:4 — 0-1 
INOM-GUTADION2 ca erase eric aac < Dec. 183-2 — 0:3 + 1-7 
Lab lee nae tate cutis aes chic is efovabate toca Dec. 221-1 + 3-9 — 2:3 
Trade— 
TCAs ENA Gua Meee ePae ckin icicle eke oa SNE Sieiace Jan. $501,757,000 | —36-6 + 1-7(e) 
LES Gata toige. Ra te Ry Aree Oe I en ER aS Jan. $221,180,000 | —22-6 — 6-7 
ESA DONES He dee eee eine a ere ieee ce coe atte ec «a Jan. $211,900,000 | — 0-7 —5-3(e) 


{a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are 
here classified as persons without jobs. : : 

(b) Some of these “‘unplaced applicants’’ registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a job 
who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not come 
to the N.E.S. offices. 

(c) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 

(d) Real weekly earnings adjusted for holidays. 

(e) Preliminary figures. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Brunch, Department of Mines and 
Resources, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in_the 
statistical appendiz of the LAanouR GazETTr. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


In the Speech from the 


Scope of Throne, read at the open- 
unemploy- ing of the Second Session 
ment of the Twenty-First Parlia- 
insurance ment by the Governor 


General, Viscount Alexander, 
on February 16, the follow- 
ing reference was made to the employment 
situation in Canada and to unemployment 
insurance :— 


“Employment and prosperity remain at a 
high level in Canada. The prospects are 
good for continued private investment in 
construction and capital development 
throughout the present year. 
for consumer goods of all kinds continues 
to be strong. However, seasonal and local 
factors have given rise to a significant 
amount of temporary regional unemploy- 
ment during the past few months and the 
security provisions established under unem- 
ployment insurance legislation have been 
called upon to meet the first important test 
since they were brought into effect. 


“Although a high proportion of persons 
temporarily unemployed are actually in 
receipt of unemployment insurance benefits, 
you will be asked to give consideration to a 
bill to widen the scope and extend the 
benefits of unemployment insurance.” 


to be widened 


In an address to _ the 
Deputy Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
Minister on January 19, 1950, Dr. 
speaks on A. MacNamara, Deputy 
industrial Minister of Labour, spoke 
relations in on industrial relations in 
retrospect retrospect over the past 


fifty years. 

“T know of nothing,” he said, “that has 
a greater impact on our national economy 
and national well-being than the mainten- 
ance of good labour-management relations 
and a high standard of living across the 
board.” 

Fifty years ago, he pointed out, the 
question of industrial relations did not loom 
so large in the Canadian economy. “In an 
economy emerging from our rugged pioneer 
setting, it is not surprising to find labour 
unions in a comparatively minor position 
to bargain for better living standards. .. . 
The population of Canada was around five 
million, included in which total were 
approximately 10,000 organized workers in 
the Trades and Labour Congress, under the 
presidency of Ralph Smith.” Workers and 
employers dealt with one another for the 
most part on an individual basis. 
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The demand 


“But the whole basis of employer- 
employee relationship was soon to be 
changed by two factors as Canada experi- 
enced its industrial growing pains. ‘These 
were (1) the disappearance of the direct 
personal relationship between the owner and 
his workers; (2) the advent of mechanized 
industry and the assembly line. To which 
might be added (somewhat later) a third 
factor—the mushrooming of the big indus- 
trial unions.” 

Referring to the development of existing 
federal labour relations legislation, Dr. 
MacNamara said :— 

“This Federal legislation requires em- 
ployers and employees alike to undertake 
collective bargaining in good faith. It does 
not say what the bargain shall be; it leaves 
that to the parties. It does list what are 
prohibited unfair labour practices and 
applies restrictions to both employers and 
employees. 

“T am aware that the legislation, or 
Federal Labour Code, does not completely 
satisfy either organized labour or manage- 
ment. I doubt if there will ever be com- 
plete unanimity on any legislation touching 
industrial relations. Our function, in the 
Department, is to hold the balance evenly 
to prevent giving either party an undue 
advantage. 

“T am happy to say that one result is 
that collective bargaining is becoming a 
humanized process, with labour and man- 
agement taking their places as equals 
around the conference table in recognition 
of their rights and tacit partnership in 
industry. 

“The Federal legislation—which you had 
a lot to do with framing, because you were 
all consulted through your associations, has 
become the pattern for provincial laws. We 
now have pretty nearly uniformity across 
Canada.” 


The question of the validity 


Supreme of Federal control over 
Court rentals was referred by the 
upholds Governor in Council to the 


Supreme Court of Canada 
by an Order in Council 
(P.C. 5840) of November 16, 


validity of 
rent control 


1949. The question put to the Supreme 
Court “for hearing and _ consideration” 
was :— 


Are The Wartime Leasehold Regula- 
tions ultra vires in whole or in part and 
if so in what particulars or to what 
extent? 


The hearings began before seven Supreme 
Court justices, with Chief Justice Rinfret 
presiding, on Monday, January 30, and con- 
cluded on February 3. 

The Chief Justice made it clear at the 
beginning of the hearing that the Court’s 
responsibility was to decide solely whether 
or not the Parliament of Canada had con- 
stitutional power to pass and _ extend 
rentals regulations. 

Supporting the validity of Federal rent 
controls were Mr. F. P. Varcoe, Deputy 
Minister of Justice, speaking for the Federal 
Government; Hon. Dana Porter, Attorney- 
General of Ontario; Mr. J. J. Robinette, 
representing tenants; ‘Mr. Maurice Wright, 
counsel for the Canadian Congress of 
Labour; and Mr. O. F. Howe for the 
Canadian Legion. 

Contending that Federal rent controls 
are ultra vires, Mr. L. Emery Beaulieu 
represented the Province of Quebec and 
Mr. R. M. Willes Chitty presented the 
case of the Property Owners’ Association 
of Canada. 

On March 1 the Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously that the Wartime Leasehold 
- Regulations were not ultra vires either in 
whole or in part. The seven justices issued 
separate opinions, which were in agreement 
on the basic point at issue. 

Chief Justice Rinfret said in part: “This 
court may not doubt that Parliament may 
competently maintain the regulations it has 
adopted to meet the emergency and _ its 
continuance.... Parliament is entitled and 
empowered to maintain such control as it 
finds necessary to ensure the orderly trans- 
ition from war to peace.” 

(A statement by the Minister of Finance 
setting forth Government policy with 
respect to rent control was published in 
the December, 1949, Lasour Gazerrn, 
page 1529.) 


Approximately 1,000 dele- 


Annual gates, representing the con- 
meeting of struction industry in every 
Canadian province of the Dominion, 
Construction attended the thirty-second 
Association annual general meeting of 


the Canadian Construction 
Association in Montreal, January 16 to 18, 
1950. 

Speaking at the Annual Dinner of the 
Association, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
Louis 8. St. Laurent, discussed the role 
of the construction industry in maintaining 
a high level of employment throughout the 
country. “It would be wrong to assume,” 
he said, “that the construction industry 
alone can be an adequate instrument to 
stabilize the whole economy,” although 
“there is no question that the maintenance 


of a high level of construction will greatly 
help to keep up the general level of 
employment.” In general terms, however, 
“the level of employment and income 
depends upon the level of our export trade, 
upon the demand at home for consumer 
goods, upon private investment in capital 
goods, and only to a limited degree upon 
public investment and government con- 
struction,” the Prime Minister said. He 
asserted that notwithstanding that “the 
prospects for private construction in 1950 
are bright,” the Government intended “to 
go on maintaining a backlog of postpon- 
able public projects to be available as a 
‘floor’ whenever it may be required.” 

In a statement of wage policy for 1950, 
the Association urged that “to avoid any 
further inflationary trend ... wage rates 
should remain stationary for the year 
1950,” and that “labour and management 
should work together to produce more, 
thereby reducing construction costs.” 

Among many matters included in a 
formal statement of policy approved by 
the meeting were a re-affirmation of a 
belief that “free enterprise, founded on 
liberty of the individual, will operate to 
the greatest advantage and best interests 
of our country;” and advocacy of the 
fullest possible co-operation among manage- 
ment, labour and government to improve 
efficiency and reduce costs through increas- 
ing productivity. 

The Association also called for increased 
apprenticeship and immigration programs; 
and suggested co-operation among federal, 
provincial and municipal governments in 
providing housing for low-income families, 
through the establishment of a national 
long-term, low-rental housing program. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Authorization Minister of Labour, 
for training announced in January that 


agreement an Order in Council had 
with New- been passed authorizing the 
foundland Dominion to enter into an 


agreement with Newfound- 
land to provide financial assistance to 
Canada’s tenth province for vocational 
training at the secondary school level. 

The Minister explained that the Order 
gave authorization for an agreement similar 
to those now in existence with the other 
provinces. 

The agreement with Newfoundland will 
provide :— 

(a) An annual allotment of $10,000, not 
matched by the province, commencing 
with the present fiscal year starting 
April 1, 1949, and continuing for each 
fiseal year up to and including the 
year ending March 31, 1955; 
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(b) An annual allotment of $55,800, to be 
matched by provincial expenditures of 
equal amount commencing with the 
present fiscal year and continuing for 
each year up to and including the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1955; 


An amount of $292,250, to be matched 
by provincial contributions of equal 
amount for capital expenditures for 
vocational school buildings and voca- 
tional school equipment. At least 25 per 
cent of this is to be used for purchase 
of equipment. For this allotment to 
be used, projects must be approved 
by the Minister of Labour prior to 
March 31, 1952, and expenditures must 
be incurred prior to March 31, 1955. 


(e 


~ 


The Minister explained that the annual 
grants, mentioned in paragraphs (a) and 
(b), could be used by the province to pay 
expenditures for administrative and super- 
visory vocational staff, vocational instruc- 
tion and vocational guidance, salaries of 
vocational teachers, training vocational 
school teachers, maintenance and repair of 
equipment, preparation of vocational corre- 
spondence courses, machinery, equipment, 
hand tools, supplies and materials, and 
bursaries for students attending vocational 
schools. 

The Minister stated that it would be 
difficult to gauge precisely the beneficial 
effects of this assistance, but experience had 
shown that the fact that Dominion funds 
had been available had encouraged other 
provinces and municipalities to make large 
expenditures themselves. It had provided 
a real stimulus to the development of 
vocational training which, due to its 
expensive nature, could normally be made 
available to a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the population. Mr. Mitchell said 
that many new vocational wings or depart- 
ments had been constructed or were under 
construction as additions to existing schools 
in the larger towns of Canada and a real 
attempt was being made in all provinces to 
bring good vocational training to a larger 
proportion of the population. 


Immigration to Canada 


Immigration totalled 95,217 during the 
to Canada year 1949, as compared with 
in 1949 125,414 in 1948, a decrease 


of 24-1 per cent. 

The number of immigrants from the 
British Isles totalled 22,201, a decrease of 
51-8 per cent. There were 12,233 Polish 
immigrants, a decrease of 1,566. Other major 
categories were as follows (1948 figures 
in parentheses): Dutch 7,782 (10,169); 
United States 7,744 (7,381); Italian 7,742 
(3,202) ; Ukrainian 6,570 (10,011); German 
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5,988 (3,051); Hebrew 4,499 (9,386); 
Esthonian 2,945 (1,903); Lettish 2,847 
(3,073) ; Lithuanian 2,248 (4,336); Czecho- 
slovakian 2,076 (1,433); Magyar 1,633 
(1,130) ; French 1,021 (1,074). 

Occupational categories of the immigrants 
were as follows: farming class 32,849; 
unskilled workers 15,745; trading class 
6,979; mining class 1,355; female domestic 
servants 4,551; and other classes 22,440. 

Ontario received 48,607 of the newcomers, 
more than all the other provinces combined. 
Quebec took 18,005, the Prairies 17,904, 
British Columbia 7,874, the Maritimes 2,777, 
and the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories 50. 


As of January 14, 1950, 
Displaced 10,282 persons from 
persons help European displaced persons 


solve camps had been admitted 
domestic help to Canada for domestic 
problems employment. Of this num- 


ber, 1,180 were married and 
200 were widows accompanied by 207 
children; 1,131 were placed in rural homes 
and 9,151 in urban homes. Although these 
figures might appear to indicate that the 
domestic employment situation in Canada 
had been met, the Department of Labour 
had still some 1,200 unfilled approved 
applications for domestic workers in mid- 
January. 

Before their admission to Canada for 
employment as domestic workers, dis- 
placed persons agreed to work for a term 
of one year in such employment. Upon 
the satisfactory completion of this require- 
ment, each displaced person receives a 
certificate signed by Dr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Chairman 
of the Inter-Departmental Immigration- 
Labour Committee. These certificates 
provide displaced persons with an honour- 
able discharge from their one-year obliga- 
tion and gives them freedom to seek the 
employment of their choice. A 

In most instances, the presentation of 
certificates is made to groups of displaced 
persons at more or less formal ceremonies 
arranged by local citizens’ committees in 
the larger cities. The Chairman of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee, or his 
representative, is usually present to extend 
to the recipients official commendation for 
having faithfully fulfilled their contracts 
and to explain the rights, privileges and 
duties of Canadian citizenship. If circum- 
stances make it impossible to make group 
presentations, the certificates are mailed to 
those who have earned them. 


Canada’s foreign commodity 


Foreign trade was maintained at 
trade at high levels during 1949. 
high level Trade returns for the 12 
in 1949 months show total exports 


down only slightly in value 
from the all-time peak established in 1948, 
while imports into Canada reached a new 
record value. 

Total exports—domestie and foreign—to 
all countries were valued at $3,022,500,000 
as compared with the record value of 
$3,110,000,000 in 1948, the moderate 
decline in the total being due mainly to 
a reduction in the aggregate value of 
exports to dollar-short European countries. 
Total merchandise imports were valued at 
$2,761,200,000, up $124,300,000 or 4-7 per 
cent over the previous peak of $2,636,900,000 
for 1948. Most of the rise in imports was 
in the earlier part of the year. During 
the latter months there were appreciable 
declines in the volume of imports as well 
as some declines in value. 

Total exports to the United States last 
year also set a new record at $1,524,100,000, 
up slightly from $1,522,200,000 in 1948, when 
the value increased nearly 50 per cent over 
the previous year, the movement of goods 
across the border being particularly buoyant 
in the last two months of the year. 
Imports from the United States increased 
$146,100,000 from $1,805,800,000 in 1948 to 
$1,951,900,000, but at the latter level were 
still short of the exceptionally high total of 
$1.974,700,000 in 1947 when prices were 
lower. 

Increases in purchases from the United 
States over the previous year were largest 
in the first seven months of 1949 and 
tapered off from August to October. In 
November and December there were 
decreases, indicating a decline in volume 
since the values were in terms of devalued 
Canadian dollars. 

In trade with the United Kingdom, both 
exports and imports were higher in value 
last year than in 1948. Total shipments 
to the United Kingdom were valued at 
$709,300,000 as against $688,700,000 the 
previous year, and imports from the 
United Kingdom at $307,400,000 as com- 
pared with $299,500,000. Values of imports 
from the United Kingdom were generally 
higher during the first eight months of the 
year, and lower in the last four. Volume 
of imports in the closing months of the 
year, however, was greater than the value 
figures indicate because of the effect of the 
devaluation of sterling on the Canadian 
dollar value. 

Canada’s overall credit balance on com- 
modity account, due to the rise in imports, 
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declined last year to $261,200,000 as com- 
pared with $473,100,000 in 1948, but was 
above the credit balance of $237,800,000 in 
1947. Most of the decline in the export 
balance from the previous year occurred 
in the earlier months of the year. November 
and December saw large export balances, 
totalling $130,800,000, or approximately one- 
half the year’s total balance. 

Due to the greater increase in imports 
than exports, Canada’s debit balance with 
the United States increased in 1949 to 
$427,800,000 from $283,600,000 the previous 
year—accounting for about two-thirds of 
the decrease in the overall credit balance 
—but was less than half the adverse balance 
of $918,100,000 in 1947. There were adverse 
balances with the United States during each 
of the first 10 months last year, but this 
trend was reversed in November, when 
Canada had an export surplus of $10,900,000, 
which was followed by a further credit 
balance of $10,700,000 in December. 

As a result of the greater rise in exports 
than imports, the favourable trade balance 
with the United Kingdom increased slightly 
last year to $401,800,000 as compared with 
$389,200,000 in 1948. These compare with 
the 1947 balance of $564,300,000. 


Improving the health and 


Report of working environment of 
Industrial Canada’s expanding indus- 
Health trial population is an 
Division’s objective of the Industrial 
Activities, Health Division, whose 
1948-49 various activities have been 


described in the Annual 
Report of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1949. 

Established in 1938, the division serves 
in a consultative and advisory capacity to 
agencies which operate in the interests of 
public health. Through its own medical, 
laboratory and information services it has 
supplemented the industrial health activi- 
ties of governmental and voluntary health 
agencies as well as industrial and labour 
organizations with which it works in con- 
tinued liaison. 

Throughout the year, medical and nursing 
consulting services were provided to 
improve and promote plant medical pro- 
grams and to appraise industrial health 
problems. Because sickness and absen- 
teeism represent an estimated annual loss 
of $600,000,000 to industry, the division’s 
medical staff carried out a continual 
educational campaign to inform industry 
of the benefits of a.plant medical service. 
Over the year, numerous smaller firms 
showed interest in the division’s suggestion 
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that medical services and facilities can be 
shared between a group of plants in one 
area. ; 

Following requests by provincial depart- 
ments of health, the division conducted 
further health surveys in such industries as 
foundries, coal mines, fertilizer plants, 
machine shops and quarries, in order to 
study new or changed occupational expo- 
sures. Special attention was paid to the 
silicosis hazard, which is common to indus- 
tries that employ dust-producing processes. 
Where hazards were found to exist, con- 
trol measures were recommended. 


In answer to many requests from goy- 
ernmental and industrial sources the divi- 
sion also provided technical assistance and 
information. Provincial health departments 
and industries submitted numerous prob- 
lems including the disposal of fluorescent 
lamps, control of dermatitis, use of 
explosives in wells, occupational diseases 
in the petroleum industry and control 
measures required in the use of various 
toxic substances. 


The division continued its practice of 
providing information on industrial health 
practices to management and labour and 
to professional personnel concerned with 
the health of workers. The division’s 
monthly Jndustrial Health Bulletin, con- 
taining articles on aspects of industrial 
health was supplied to all Canadian estab- 
lishments having more than fifteen 
employees, to 2,000 trade union bodies and 
to governmental and professional agencies. 
Started in 1948, the new semi-annual 
periodical Industrial Health Review is 
designed to meet the need for a more 
thorough knowledge of technical informa- 
tion on industrial medicine and hygiene. 
To date 4,000 physicians have requested 
the Review indicating a wide interest in 
this new publication. 


The division’s laboratory service devoted 
the year to discovering further technical 
solutions to health problems originating in 
the working environment. The laboratory’s 
Geiger-counter X-ray spectrometer was 
standardized for estimation of silicosis- 
producing properties in industrial dusts and 
manufacturing materials. Of the more than 
800 samples of mine and foundry dust 
analysed, many were found to contain high 
percentages of free silica. This information 
enabled provincial authorities to work out 
protective measures based on authentic 
knowledge of environment conditions. 
Successful trials were given to a device for 
testing factory air for methyl bromide. 


The facilities of the division were also 
extended to the Civil Service Health Divi- 
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sion. Among the services offered were a 
survey of lighting in railway mail cars and 
information on hazards associated with the 
handling of pesticides. 


At the end of 1949 a total 
Registration of 10,517 apprentices were 
of apprentices registered in the seven prov- 
in Canada inces with which the Depart- 

ment of Labour has Appren- 
ticeship Agreements. Of these apprentices, 
5,247 were in the building trades. 

These totals show an increase since the 
end of 1946, when there were 7,470 appren- 
tices, including 4,783 in the building trades. 
However they are below the peaks reached 
subsequently. The peak of registration of 
apprentices in all trades was 11,902, at 
March 31, 1948. In the building trades a 
peak of 6,405 was reached at December 31, 
1947. 

The totals for all trades in the various 
provinces (with the totals for the building 
trades in parentheses) are as follows: 
Ontario, 5,105 (2,406) ; Alberta, 1,869 (965) ; 
British Columbia, 1,482 (638); Manitoba, 
811 (528); Saskatchewan, 491 (244); New 
Brunswick, 397 (263); Nova Scotia, 362 
(203). 

(An historical and descriptive article on 
apprenticeship in Canada appeared in the 
February, 1949, issue of the Lasour GaAzErte, 
pp. 146-52.) 


It has been announced that 
the Annual Meeting and 


Convention of Convention of the Indus- 


eeuiten l trial Accident Prevention 
Sree ten Associations will be held in 
Prevention the Royal York hotel, 
Associations 


Toronto, on April 24 and 25, 
1950. 

The annual meetings of the ten class 
Associations, representing 17 classes of 
industry under workmen’s compensation 
will be held on the first day of the con- 
vention. About 3,300 delegates are expected 
to attend. 


The Department of 
Report on National Revenue has 
taxation issued Tazation Statistics 
statistics, 1949, the fourth annual 
1949 report of the Taxation 


Division. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning the amount of taxes 
collected by the Dominion Government 
from corporations and individuals from 
1917 to 1949 is contained in this compre- 
hensive report. 

A table classifying taxpayers by occupa- 
tion reveals that the legal profession was 
the highest-paid, 3,886 lawyers receiving an 


average income of $7,822. Some of the 

groups classified are included in the 
following table :— 

Average 

Occupation Number Income 

HM AVOV ETS ectsstever elt clark clare ale 3,886 $7,822 


Medical doctors and surgeons 7,442 7,666 
Engineers and architects... 1,114 7,452 


IGIILINUR Meter artis oa are ole oe: 3,557 5,713 
Osteopaths and chiropractors 480 4,348 
Business partners ......... 44,026 4,267 
MTIVERLONS a at rams ce ccecice 52,859 4,197 
Sole business proprietors... 96,971 | 3,891 
Palegmenl cis week. svete 20,800 3,847 
Forestry operators ........ 1,329 3,771 


The “employee” class of taxpayers who 
totalled 2,060,946 had a total income of 
approximately $4,404 million and an average 
income of $2,137. They contributed 
$402,700,000 in taxes or 64-7 per cent of the 
total. 

The “employee” class is subdivided into 
a number of groups, some of which are as 


follows :— Average 
Number Income 
Armed Services ....... 19,430 $2,171 


Municipal Governments. 
Business Enterprises ... 
Provincial Governments. 
Dominion Government. . 
Educational Institutions. 


46,401 2,132 
93,686 2,093 
60,540 2,075 


With the coming into force 
of legislation in Newfound- 
land on January 31, all 
provinces in Canada now 
have in operation legislation 
making statutory provision for the payment 
of mothers’ allowances. 

In 1948, a total of $12,804,057 was paid 
out in mothers’ allowances benefits in nine 
provinces of Canada, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare reports in the 
January issue of Canada’s Health and 
Welfare. Altogether, 32,669 families and 
87,013 children were assisted. This is an 
increase over the previous year, during 
which payments totalling $11,009,889 were 
paid out in respect of 29,540 families and 
75,138 children. 

Mothers’ allowances are paid to needy 
mothers, subject to means test and resi- 
dence requirements, to enable them to 
remain at home to care for their dependent 
children. This form of social assistance is 
a provincial responsibility and the total cost 
is paid out of provincial treasury funds, 


Mothers’ 
allowances 
in Canada 


=" 


except in Alberta where the municipalities ~ 


contribute 20 per cent. The legislation is 
administered by public welfare authorities. 

In addition to providing monthly allow- 
ances for a mother and her dependent 
children, several provinces allow an addi- 
tional amount for a disabled father at 
home. Some provinces also make supple- 
mentary grants in the form of assistance 
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for rent, fuel and winter clothing, and for 
extraordinary expenditures such as needed 
repairs to the home. Additional allow- 
ances are also made in case of inability 
to work caused by sickness. 


Some form of medical care and hospital- 
ization is provided by most provinces in 
addition to cash payments. British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan pro- 
vide complete medical, surgical, dental, 
pharmaceutical and hospitalization services 
for recipients and their dependents. 


The report of the Bureau 


Potential of Technical Personnel for 
supply of the quarter ending Decem- 
engineers ber 31 presents an analysis’ 


of the annual statement of 
the Engineering Institute of 
Canada on the registration 
in engineering at Canadian universities and 
its relation to the long-term supply of 
engineers. 

It is indicated that the registration of 
war veterans in engineering courses fell 
sharply from 1946 to 1949. Of the 4,643 
veteran students enrolled in all years in 
1949, slightly more than one-half were in 
the graduating year and only 150 were in 
the freshman year. It is anticipated that 
by 1954 “graduating classes may be expected 
to assume an entirely civilian character.” 
Taking the ordinary enrolment direct from 
the secondary schools for the years 1947, 
1948, 1949, it was concluded that “we are 
thus approaching a point where we may 
expect to see about 1,200 graduates per 
annum from our engineering colleges.” 


The annual graduations over a period of 
30 years indicate that the growth in 
membership has been fairly regular and 
gives a further measure of validity to the 
estimate of “about 1,200 graduates per 
annum” in the foreseeable future. 

Concerning the actual and _ potential 
demand for engineering graduates, it is 
stated that “the general picture is that 
employers, as a group, are not contemplat- 
ing any abrupt cessation of recruiting.” 
Based on current industrial activity, as well 
as past experience, a number of employers 
have submitted tentative estimates as far 
ahead as 1954. An examination of these 
and other relevant factors, indicates that 
“it now appears quite possible that the 
cumulative supply of new graduates, which 
caught up to the apparent cumulative 
demand in 1949, may remain somewhat 
above it for a short period.” But “it seems 
equally possible that the sharp drop in the 
size of graduating classes by 1954 will result 
in a close balance at that time, and it 
would not be surprising if some shortages 
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of supply began to appear.” Thus, while 
the students who will graduate during the 
next three or four years may not have the 
wide choice of initial opportunities enjoyed 
by graduates in recent years, “their pros- 
pects on a slightly longer term basis, 
appear to be at least equally favourable.” 


The Platform of the Cana- 


Platform of — dian Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber of for 1950, to which reference 
Commerce has already been made in 
submitted the Lasour Gazette (Feb., 
to Cabinet 1950, p. 164), was presented 


to the Prime Minister and 
some members of his Cabinet on January 6 
by officials of the Chamber. 
The Platform includes a statement of 
policy on employer-employee relations. 


Labour Relations and 


Study of Precedents in Canada is the 
labour title of a book compiled by 
relations Mr. A: C. ‘Crysler;, BA, 
in Canada LL.B., and published in 1949 

by the Carswell Company of 
Toronto. The purpose of the book is “to 


digest the great development in labour 
relations in Canada which occurred at the 
national level during the second world war 
and post-war period down to the enactment 
of the Dominion Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in 1948, and to 
link this material to the Act.” 

The author points out that with the 
enactment of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations (P.C. 1003) of February 
17, 1944, compulsory collective bargaining 
became established in Canada and has since 
become “a national institution of great size 
and power”. 

The author observes that the National 
Wartime Labour Relations Board which was 
set up to administer P.C. 1003 had to 
interpret the Regulations on many occa- 
sions in cases before it. As a result, the 
work of the Board under the Regulations 
has developed an extensive labour relations 
jurisprudence on the procedures of collec- 
tive bargaining. This body of decisions 
forms a valuable background of precedent 
and practice for operation under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

Chapter I traces the historical develop- 
ment of labour laws and practices in 
Canada, discussing briefly the division of 
legislative power between the Dominion and 
the Provinces and citing the principal cases 
in which courts have determined whether 
or not particular subject matters are within 
the legislative competence of the Dominion 
or of a Province. 
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Chapter II classifies under appropriate 
headings decisions of the National War 
Labour Board under the Wartime Wages 
Control Orders, with particular reference to 
those which have a continuing value in 
wage negotiations and in the work of con- 
ciliation boards and arbitrators in wage 
disputes. 

Chapters III and IV set out the decisions 
of the National Wartime Labour Relations 
Board and recommendations of Boards of 
Conciliation appointed under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations to deal with 
the conciliation of disputes. 

These four chapters set out what is 
required by law or what was decided or 
recommended by the administering boards. 
In order to show actual practice, Chapter 
IV also contains a chart of prevailing clauses 
in some 90 collective agreements in force 
during the last half of the year 1947. 


The text of P.C. 1003, and of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act are set out as appendices. Appendix C 
shows the legislation and regulations by 
which Ontario has applied the provisions 
of Part I of the Dominion Act in the 
provincial labour relations field. A table 
of court cases may be conveniently 
consulted. 

The author’s source for this material, with 
the exception of the section on collective 
agreements, is the Lasour GazerTs. In 
organizing and classifying this already pub- 
lished material, Mr. Crysler has made it 
more easily available and his book should 
be a useful source of reference. 


For the third year in 


Trade union _ succession, trade union mem- 


membership bership in the United 
in United Kingdom reached a new 
Kingdom, high level. A total mem- 
1948 bership of 9,301,000 at the 


end of 1948 is reported by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice. This is an increase over the previous 
year of 1-7 per cent. The female member- 
ship totalled 1,669,000. 

At the same time, the number of separate 
unions fell to 706 from the 1947 figure of 
733, thus continuing the trend towards 
amalgamation that has persisted through- 
out the present century. 

Seventeen unions had a membership of 
100,000 or more, and accounted for two- 
thirds of the total membership. More than 
half of the unions (406) had a membership 
of less than 1,000—most of them with fewer 
than 500 members, but together they repre- 
sented only slightly more than one per cent 
of the total. 


The group of unions with the largest 
membership, both male and female, was 
that of road, dock and transport workers 
and general labour, which had 2,140,560 
members. The metal trades, engineering, 
shipbuilding and electrical goods group was 
next, with a membership of 1,666,860. Coal 
mining was third, with 784,730 members. 
These three groups together represented 
almost one-half of the aggregate member- 
ship of all unions. 


The British Trades Union 


TUC Congress General Council’s 
wages policy recommendations for wage 
endorsed stabilization was endorsed 
by small by a majority of 657,000 at 
margin a special conference of trade 


union executives on January 
12. On a card vote, the poll was 4,263,000 
for, and 3,606,000 against the proposal. 

The General Council’s plan provided for 
the suspension of all wage claims and 
sliding-scale agreements, except for claims 
for very low-paid workers, until January 1, 
1951, unless the retail prices index should 
rise to 118 (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 16). 

Criticism of the policy centered mainly 
on the question of the lower-paid workers, 
and the urgency of reducing profits and 
prices. Acceptance of the General Council’s 
policy, some delegates declared, was condi- 
tional on government action in bringing 
down prices and profits. 


Workers’ Educational Asso- 


British WEA ciation classes reached a 
report on high record in 1948-49, 
activities, according to the report pre- 
1948-49 sented to the annual con- 


ference of the WEA, held 
in London on October 22-23. Classes 
numbered 6,380, with a total enrolment of 
students of 111,351, as compared with 5,767 
classes and 103,757 students in 1947-48. 


Social Study courses included such sub- 
jects as economics, political and social 
science, current affairs, town and country 
planning, agriculture and nutrition. Other 
courses were provided in philosophy and 
religion, science, and literature and arts. 

A two-weeks’ summer school for colonial 
students, for the study of adult education, 
was organized at the invitation of the 
Colonial Office. 

The steady increase of the past few years 
in the number of affiliated societies con- 
tinued. In the year under review there 
were 2,927 organizations affiliated with the 
WEA. Both branch and district member- 
ship, however, showed a decline. At the 
end of the year the actual paid-up mem- 
bership was 39,632, as compared with 43,364 


in 1947-48—a decrease of 3,732. The fulling- 
off in branch membership is attributed to 
the increased membership fee imposed by 
the 1947 annual conference. 

In addition to the publication of The 
Highway, the WEA’s official monthly 
journal, and a number of pamphlets in the 
two series “Topics” and “Study Outlines”, 
the Association, early in the year, inaugu- 
rated on an experimental basis a monthly 
service of syndicated articles, dealing with 
subjects of special interest to trade union 
members, and to editors of trade union 
journals, for free publication. 

One of the most significant developments 
during the year was the increased activity 
of the Association in the international field 
of workers’ education, the president stated 
in his address. “The International Federa- 
tion of Workers’ Educational Associations, 
of which our General Secretary, Mr. Green, 
is the President, and our new Deputy 
Secretary, Mr. Harry Nutt, is the Secretary, 
is now Officially recognized by UNESCO as 
a non-governmental agency for consultative 
purposes.” 


The Factory Department 
of the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Ser- 
vice has resumed the quar- 
terly publication of a series 
of illustrated pamphlets entitled Accidents: 
How They Happen and How to Prevent 
Them. Volume I (October, 1949) in the 
new series describes the cause and preven- 
tion of accidents which occur in factories, 
at docks, and on building operations and 
works of engineering construction in con- 
nection with lifting and suspension ropes, 
hoists and lifts, processing and lifting 
machinery, building and structural work, 
wood-working machinery, chemicals, the 
wearing of jewellery by women workers and 
sitting on machines. 

Similar pamphlets were issued quarterly 
before the war under the title, How 
Factory Accidents Happen, but regular pub- 
lication was discontinued after September, 
1939. A subsequent issue in 1941 dealt 
with types of accidents most common in 
war time (L.G., 1942, p. 701). 

A Short Guide to The Factories Acts, 
1937 and 1948 has been issued in a 16-page 
pamphlet by the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. 

The pamphlet does not purport to cover 
all the requirements of the Acts or of the 
numerous Regulations, Rules and Orders 
made under them which prescribe special 
precautions for particular kinds of work or 
plants. It merely summarizes, briefly, the 
main provisions in the Factories Act of 
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1937, as amended in 1948, for the safety, 
health and welfare of workers in factories 
and the legal restrictions imposed by the 
Acts on the hours of women and young 
persons in such workplaces. 


An illustrated pamphlet 


Safety entitled The Use of Derrick 
in use of Cranes which was recently 
derrick issued by the Factory 
cranes Department of the British 


Ministry of Labour and 
National Service as Safety Pamphlet No. 15 
(Third Edition), recommends safety mea- 
sures to be observed principally in the use 
of Scotch and Guy Derrick cranes, but the 
points dealt with in the pamphlet are 
applicable also to other types of jib crane. 
It is pointed out in the pamphlet that 
many of the crane accidents which occur 
through the improper use, careless handling 
or failure on the part of users to carry out 
necessary maintenance work could be pre- 
vented by periodic, thorough examinations 
with replacement of defective parts and by 
proper use. Such examinations and some 
of the other recommendations in the pamph- 
let are already required by law in factories, 
warehouses, at docks, in shipbuilding yards 
and on building operations. 


Useful information is given for the guid- 
ance of purchasers of new and second-hand 
cranes, the purchase of the latter requiring 
much more care than that of new cranes. 


Safe practices in the use at different times 
of jibs of different lengths, for the erection 
of a crane and its testing after erection, 
and for ensuring the stability of a crane 
by means of adequate methods of anchorage 
are recommended. 

Crane users are cautioned against over- 
loading, a condition which is generally 
unknown to the driver. Each crane, it is 
suggested, should therefore be equipped 
with suitable, automatic safe load indi- 
cators by which the driver can see when 
the safe load is being approached. Sound 
signals, it is pointed out, are intended 
primarily to warn persons other than the 
driver when the crane is overloaded and 
should seldom be used, and then only 
momentarily. 

Methods of preventing accidents which 
result from falling jibs, fractures of parts 
of cranes and faulty wire ropes used for 
the hoisting and derricking motions of 
cranes, are described. 

The pamphlet emphasizes the necessity 
for guarding all dangerous parts of the 
crane machinery as required under the 
Factories Acts and Regulations. Such 
dangerous parts include flywheels, gear 
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wheels, couplings, belt and chain drives, 
revolving shafts, keys, set screws, etc. 

Other sections deal briefly with the effec- 
tive control of reversing mechanism, fire 
hazards in crane cabins, the crane driver’s 
qualifications, the employment of signallers, 
the avoidance of shock loads, thé provision 
of safe platforms for drivers, operators or 
signallers, the construction of the driver’s 
cabin, and stress the importance of frequent 
inspections with repairs or replacements of 
defective parts. 


Specific references to cranes in the 
Factories Acts and Regulations and to the 
Factories Act Forms required for use in the 
inspection, testing and examination of 
cranes, are listed in an Appendix to the 
pamphlet. 


In his State of the Union 


President address to the United States 
Truman’s Congress on January 4, 
State of President Truman predicted 
the Union that the year 2000 A.D. 
and economic would see the average U.S. 
reports family receiving a real in- 


come of three times the 
amount it receives today. If the country’s 
productive power continues to increase at 
the same rate that it has in the past 50 
years, total national production at the turn 
of the century will be nearly four times 
greater, Mr. Truman said. 

These gains can not be made, he con- 
tinued, unless business men maintain their 
present. spirit of initiative and enterprise, 
workers and unions increase productivity 
and secure a fair share of economic benefits 
for labour, agriculture achieves stability and 
prosperity, and government and_ private 
enterprise develop the country’s natural 
resources in the interest of the public. 

Given a proper environment, hundreds of 
thousands of new and independent busi- 
nesses will appear as national production 
grows, Mr. Truman said. If this does not 
occur, the constantly expanding economy 
will come under the control of a few 
dominant groups. The danger of monopoly 
must be curbed, he said, so that independent 
business may compete in a system of free 
enterprise. He recommended that Con- 
gress complete action during the session on 
a bill “to close the loopholes in the Clayton 
Act which now permits monopolistic 
mergers”. 

On January 6, in his annual economic 
report, President Truman told Congress that 
the 1949 period of recession had been 
successfully combated. Within five years, 
he predicted, the country will have raised 
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its annual total production from $259 
billion to $300 billion. At the same time 
as boosting the average family income by 
$1,000 this rise in output would provide 
employment opportunities for about 
64,000,000 workers. 

Total civilian employment in 1949, he 
stated, averaged 58,700,000 which, compared 
with the average figure of 59,400,000 in 1948, 
refiects the recession that occurred during 
the first half of 1949. Unemployment was 
at its worst in July, 1949 when 4,100,000 
were out of work. By December, this 
number had been reduced to 3,500,000 which 
was 1,600,000 more, however, than the total 
unemployed in the same month of 1948. 

While total production of goods and ser- 
vices amounted to 259 billion dollars, this 
was considered to be 10 to 13 billion dollars 
short of maximum production. Industrial 
production suffered most with a drop of 
nine per cent below 1948, while agriculture 
declined about one per cent. 

Consumer prices dropped two per cent 
from the 1948 level and a smaller number 
of workers received wage increases than in 
earlier post-war years. The number of 
strikes was about the same as in 1948, but 
the strikes in the major coal and steel 
industries involved a 50 per cent increase 
in the loss of man-days. 

During the course of his speeches the 
President asked Congress for a repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law, which he maintained 
was inconsistent with true collective bar- 
gaining. He also requested a revision in 
the tax system in order to secure a 
moderate increase in revenue. He advo- 
cated mandatory price supports for farm 
commodities which are not yet covered by 
legislation. ‘Turning to the housing situa- 
tion, he recommended that rent control be 
retained another year and that Congress 
pass legislation to enable co-operatives and 
other non-profit groups build houses for the 
lower and middle-income groups. 

Other legislation which he requested con- 
cerned an increase in the benefits and 
extension in coverage of old age and 
survivors’ insurance; strengthening of the 
unemployment compensation law; remedy- 
ing the shortage of doctors and nurses; 
establishment of a system of medical insur- 
ance available to all Americans; provision 
of Federal assistance to the states for the 
maintenance of adequate schools and the 
passage of the civil rights bill which has 
been under Congress’ consideration since 
February, 1948. 


Three publications of the 
Industrial recently established Indus- 
Relations trial Relations Research 
Research Association have been 
Association received in the Department 
of Labour. 

The Association was founded in 1947 as 
a learned society in the field of industrial 
relations. Its membership, which includes 
a number of Canadians, consists of uni- 
versity economists, members of industrial 
relations institutes, government employees, 
union officials and research workers, business 
executives and personnel directors, arbi- 
trators, attorneys, and labour relations 
consultants. 

Its purposes are:— 


“1, the encouragement of research in all 
aspects of the field of Jabour—social, 
political, legal, economic, and psychological 
relations, personnel administration, social 
security, and labour legislation; 

“2. the promotion of full discussion and 
exchange of ideas regarding the planning 
and conduct of research in this field; 

“3. the dissemination of the significant 
results of such research; and 

“4, the improvement of the materials and 
methods of instruction in the field of 
labour.” 

According to its constitution, the Associa- 
tion “will take no partisan attitude on 
questions of policy in the field of labour, 
nor will it commit its members to any 
position on such questions.” 

The first annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 29-30, 1948, and its proceedings 
have been published. They comprise a 
series of papers and discussions of such 
subjects as collective bargaining, wages and 
the price level; disputes that create a public 
emergency ; developments in social security; 
and..collective bargaining and management 
rights. 

The Association has also published a 
Membership. Directory, dated October, 1949; 
and the proceedings of a meeting held in 
Denver, Colorado, September,.. 1949, on 
the Psychology of Labour-Management 
Relations. 


The Canadian Edition of 
North the United Automobile 
American Worker for January, 1950, 
unions join states that three important 
metalworkers unions having membership 
federation in the United States and 

Canada, have affiliated with 
the International Metalworkers’ Federation. 
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The three unions are the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO), the United Steel- 
workers (CIO), and the International 
Association of Machinists (independent in 
the United States but affiliated with the 
TLC in Canada). 

The Metalworkers’ Federation is one of 
seventeen international trade secretariats, 
composed of groups of trade unions cover- 
ing the same industries in different coun- 
tries (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 176). 

The United Automobile Worker states 
that the Federation has six million mem- 
bers in 15 countries. UAW affiliation was 
formally accomplished by President Walter 
Reuther during his recent visit to Europe 
as a delegate to the first congress of the 
new International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 


According to the article, “UAW affilia- 
tion was formalized at the Zurich, Switzer- 
land, meeting of. the IMF Central Com- 
mittee, of which President Reuther is now 
a member. Elected unanimously by the 
conference as President of the Automobile 
Division of IMF, Reuther is now laying 
the groundwork for the first international 
conference of union representatives from all 
automobile plants in the free world. In 
this connection, President Reuther during 
his brief trip to Europe visited and made 
a study of wages and working conditions in 
auto plants and met with auto union groups 
in Great Britain, France and Germany. 

“Addressing the IMF governing body for 
the first time, Reuther pledged aggressive 
support by the UAW of the IMF program 
to improve and equalize auto worker wage 
and working standards in all countries, to 
provide a channel for mutual aid in strikes 
and lockouts, and to act as a clearing 
house for information of benefit to metal- 
workers in member nations. 

“IMF is directly represented in the new 
ICFTU, to which the UAW is also affiliated 
through membership in the CIO. Thus the 
UAW is represented in the World Con- 
federation on two levels. The Trade 
Secretariats of which IMF is now the 
largest and most influential, will be the 
main props and working arms of the over-all 
Confederation.” 


The American Federation 


AFL seeks of Labour has asked the 
international Economic and_ Social 
reduction Council of the United 
of working Nations to place on _ its 
hours agenda the item, Jnter- 


national Reduction of 
Working Hours as Consequence of Rising 
Labour Productivity. 
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In a memorandum supporting its proposal 
for international action to reduce working 
hours, the AFL notes that the ILO, at its 
general conference in 1935, adopted a 
Convention approving “the principle of the 
forty-hour week applied in such a manner 
that the standard of living is not reduced 
in consequence.” The memorandum points 
out that this Convention was considered to 
be “in substance a proclamation of future 
policy,” but adds that fifteen years later 
“the advocated change is still far from 
being translated into effective action.” 


The memorandum argues that techno- 
logical changes and rising productivity 
provide the basis for greater amounts of 
leisure time which in turn permit nations 


to consume the greater output made 
possible by advanced technology. It 
asserts that when hours are reduced, 


management as well as labour gain from 
the resulting higher output per man-hour. 

The memorandum concludes as follows:— 

“Labour today is in no way opposed to 
the introduction of modern machinery and 
modern production methods. However, 
they have the legitimate desire to share in 
the benefits which human and _ technical 
progress bestow on humanity. They want 
to share in the form of improved welfare; 
in other words, in the form of improved 
income (necessary purchasing power for 
the increased production); of reduction of 
working hours with the result of increased 
leisure time, so that they may participate 
in the enjoyment of the arts and sciences 
and not be excluded from the benefits of 
advancing culture. 

“Thus the moment has been reached 
when the 40-hour Convention of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of 1935 should 
cease to be a proclamation of future policy. 
It should become the goal to be realized 
in the present. To what extent a further 
reduction of the working hours can be 
proclaimed as the goal for the International 
Labour Organization policy, ought to be 
examined. 

“The American Federation of Labour 
believes in the improvement of the standard 
of the working men and women by the 
efforts of genuinely free trade unions and 
by collective bargaining. However, in our. 
closely knit modern world they are also 
aware of the necessity for international- 
ization of human progress and of agree- 
ment reached for the purpose of securing 
the continuation of improvements reached 
by trade union efforts. 


“The American Federation of Labour 
therefore respectfully suggests that the 
Economic and Social Council decide :— 

(a) To have the necessary measures pre- 


pared for the gradual establishment of 
the 40-hour week; 


(b) To begin a study on the question of 
an agreement for a further reduction 
of working hours, especially in the 
economically more advanced countries 
with the goal of a 30-hour week. 

“Both tasks to be undertaken in co- 

operation with the International Labour 
Organization.” 


Samuel Gompers, one of 
Celebrate the founders, and for 41 
centenary of years President, of the 


birth of American Federation of 
Samuel Labour, was born in 
Gompers London, England, on Jan- 


uary 27, 1850. His parents 
had emigrated from Amsterdam and settled 
in the east end of London a few years 
earlier, where his father followed the 
trade of a cigar-maker. The future labour 
leader received four years of formal educa- 
tion in a small east London school and at 
the age of ten was apprenticed to the trade 
of shoe-making. He found this work not 
to his liking and after a short time became 
a cigar-maker’s apprentice. 

Three years later, in 1863, the Gompers 
family emigrated to New York where young 
Gompers completed his apprenticeship and 
became a member of the English-speaking 
cigar-makers’ union in New York City. He 
was keenly interested in union activities, 
especially their humanitarian projects, and 
quickly gained prominence successively in 
his local union, in city-wide labour pro- 
jects, and then in the International Union 
of Cigar Makers. As a leader in his own 
International, he took an active part in 
forming a federation of craft unions, which 
culminated in the founding of the American 
Federation of Labour in 1882. He was made 
President of the newly organized Federa- 
tion, and with the exception of one year, 
1895, he held that position until his death 
in 1924. 

Although opposed to war, Mr. Gompers 
resisted pacifist tendencies in his unions, 
when the United States entered the first 
world war in 1917. It was said to be 
largely due to his influence that labour 
stood unitedly behind the war effort. He 
represented the AFL at the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris in 1918-19 and was elected 
Chairman of the Peace Conference Com- 
mittee on Labour Legislation whose delib- 
erations brought about the formation of 
the International Labour Organization. He 
took an active part in organizing the Pan- 


American Federation of Labour of which 
he was elected President shortly before his 
death in December, 1924. 

“The Gompers’ Centennial year” is being 
marked by a series of year-long, nation- 
wide activities by the American Federation 
of Labour. The celebrations opened with 
a dinner in New York early in January, at 
which President Truman, Vice-President 
Barkley and other high government and 
labour officials paid tribute to Mr. Gompers 
as a citizen, humanitarian, and labour 
leader. 

The AFL leaders’ re-dedicated the 
8,000,000-member organization to Mr. 
Gompers’ principles and his drive to 
“agitate, educate and organize.” The Fed- 
eration has set an objective of 1,000,000 
new members in 1950. A series of labour 
rallies has been arranged to work for the 
election of a “liberal Congress” in Novem- 
ber, for the specific purpose of securing the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Government of the United States issued a 
special three-cent Gompers’ postage stamp 
in January. 


A suggestion that statistics 
of industrial disputes fail 
emphasizes to give a balanced picture 
progress in of the progress of indus- 
industrial trial relations was made 
relations recently by Cyrus S. Ching, 
Director of the U.S. Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 


“The number of strikes in any given 
period of time or the number of man-days 
lost to national production by reason of 
stoppages is no reliable indication of 
improvement or deterioration of such rela- 
tions,” said Mr. Ching, as quoted in the 
New York Times. 

“There are too many economic and 
political factors beyond the control of 
employers or unions to warrant reliance 
upon such a crude standard of measurement. 


“A high incidence of strikes in one year 
may mean that the industrial atmosphere is 
being cleared of troublesome issues and give 
promise of pacific relations once they are 
removed.” 

Mr. Ching cited the strike in the US. 
steel industry last fall as an example of a 
case in which the settlement “resolved that 
issue, it is believed for a substantial period 
of time.” 

Instead of looking at the number of 
strikes and the man-hours lost, Mr. Ching 
suggested comparing the conduct of the 
steel companies and the employees in the 
1949 strike with the Homestead steel strike 
killings in 1892 and the violence of the 
Nineteen Thirties. 


Mr. Ching 
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The 1949 steel dispute, he said, “was 
carried on with economic weapons exclu- 
sively; both sides refrained from using 
physical force in any form and from 
indulging in provocative acts which might 
result in violence. As a result the rela- 
tions developed in recent years between 
employer and the union were unimpaired; 
there is every reason to believe that such 
relations will continue, in the future, to be 
further cultivated, enriched and improved 
by both sides.” 4 

Mr. Ching pointed ott that “there appear 
to be many people, particularly during a 
period of strikes in important industries, 
who view the future of industrial relations 
in our country with foreboding. 

“The editorials they write, the speeches 
they make, the letters they send, express 
apprehension and a conviction that indus- 
trial relations are deteriorating rather than 
improving. These people do not see the 
present clearly and either have forgotten the 
past or never knew it. 

“Tt is understandable that the press should 
give prominence in news reports to labour 
disputes featuring dramatic episodes. The 
tens of thousands of agreements which 
result from the realistic collective bargain- 
ing of intelligent and co-operative manage- 
ment representatives and trade union 
leaders and which do not result in strikes, 
have little news value. 

“There appears to be nothing particu- 
larly newsworthy in the tens of thousands 
of settlements of grievances achieved every 
year through the processes of collective 
bargaining or voluntary arbitration under 
the terms of management-labour agree- 
ments. 

“Contrary to an impression held by many, 
industrial relations in this nation, generally, 
are not governed by existing statutory 
regulations or by board or court orders. 
Industrial relations, rather, are carried on 
through negotiation and a _ system of 
voluntary jurisprudence by representatives 
of the parties who have learned to respect 
each other’s good faith and intelligence and 
who are willing to accommodate the needs 
and desires of their constituents and prin- 
ciples to the common good.” 


labour- 
relationship 


A twelve-year 


- Further case management 


study of that handled 30,000 griev- 
successful ances without a strike is 
labour analysed in a case study 
relations made by the National 


Planning Association, of 

Washington, D.C. The Association’s find- 
ings are available in a published report. 

For the sixth in the series of studies into 

the causes of industrial peace under collec- 
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tive bargaining (L.G., June, 1949, pp. 703-8), 
the National Planning Asociation selected 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, at 
Burbank, Calif., and Lodge 727 of the 
International Association of Machinists. 
The experience of Lockheed and the IAM 
“demonstrates how a collective .bargaining 
system can be faced by enormously difficult 
and complicated problems and emerge, 
though by a narrow margin, without any 
resort to force,” the report states. 

The relationship is described as a chang- 
ing one, developing since 1937 through five 
clearly delineated periods. 

Changed conditions and new problems 
brought about by the war, the report states, 
transformed the harmonious relationship 
which had existed between a small com- 
pany and a small union at a time when 
other companies in the area were openly 
and vigorously opposing unionism. The com- 
pany expanded enormously and “became 
largely staffed by green supervisors.” ‘The 
union “grew into a mass movement with 
mostly untried leaders.” Aggressive day-to- 
day bargaining which the union undertook 
as a means of selling itself to new and 
inexperienced industrial workers was coun- 
tered by the company’s becoming protective 
about managerial rights. — 

In the immediate post-war year good will 
re-entered the relationship. When industry 
was slashing payrolls the company main- 
tained its employment ata higher level than 
competing companies, and led the industry 
in making a 15 per cent increase in wages. 

By 1947, however, the business prospects 
on which the good feeling was partly 
founded had deteriorated gravely and the 
company feared for its survival. The 
surpassing of 1947 and 1948 wage settle- 
ments by other companies and unions in 
the industry subjected the IAM to criticism 
by its members and by its major rival 
union. Internal dissension developed. A 
union election resulted in a new leadership 
pledged to bargain more aggressively. 

In 1949, the parties entered negotiations 
with deteriorated relations, but the basic 
situation was changed... Business. conditions 
showed a decided improvement. Eventu- 
ally the parties concluded an agreement 
viewed as satisfactory by the union. Wages 
were raised considerably more than by the 
rest of the Southern Californian airframe 
industry. 

Throughout its relations with the com- 
pany the union was perpetually faced with 
the problem of rival unionism. 

“The preservation of peace between 
Lockheed and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists has been, in the light 
of all the difficulties, a substantial achieve- 
ment,” the report declares. 
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In this analysis, it is pointed out, the 
central question has been: “How have these 
parties been able to resolve their many 
problems without resort to force, when 
others quite similarly situated have not 
been so fortunate?” 

The main answers, it is stated, “lie clearly 
in the leaders and policies of the company 
and the union.” In its relations with the 
union the company has been generally 
“progressive and flexible,” and the two sides 
have “developed an unusual measure of 
joint participation,” as in the safety pro- 
gram, the joint discussion of welfare provi- 
sions, and the development of the internal 
wage structure. 


The findings in the Lockheed-IAM study, 
it is pointed out, reveal “significant 
parallels” to some of those in the earlier 
reports of the series:— 


There is full acceptance by management 
of the collective bargaining process and of 
the union as an institution. The company 
considers a strong union an asset to manage- 
ment. 

The union fully accepts private ownership 
and operation of the industry; it recognizes 
that the welfare of its members depends 
upon the successful operation of the business. 

The union is strong, responsible, and 
democratic. 

The company stays out of the union’s 
internal affairs; it does not seek to alienate 
the workers’ allegiance to the union. 

Mutual trust and confidence exist between 
the parties. There have been no serious 
ideological incompatibilities. 

Neither party has adopted a legalistic 
approach to the solution of problems in the 
relationship. 

Negotiations are “problem centered”— 
more time is spent on day-to-day problems 
than on defining abstract principles. 

There is widespread union-management con- 
sultation and highly developed information- 
sharing. 


An all-time record of 
Record 1,019,000 new non-farm 
housing dwelling units started was 
construction set in 1949, the US. 
in U.S.A. Labour Department’s 


Bureau of Labour Statistics 
reported recently in releasing preliminary 
totals for the year. This total is almost 
9 per cent above the previous high mark 
of 937,000 units established in 1925. The 
over-a-million mark was achieved because 
housing activity, which reached a peak in 
September with 102,900 starts, maintained 
a record breaking pace throughout the fall 
and winter months. The _ preliminary 
December figure of 79,000 units was the 
highest on record for the month since 1939, 
and 34 per cent greater than the previous 
December high set in 1947. 

The 983,700 privately financed units 
started in 1949 (96 per cent of the total) 


represent a rise of about 8 per cent from 
1948. Public housing, financed largely by 
State and local agencies, almost doubled 
between 1948 and 1949; 17,800 public units 
were begun in 1948 compared with 35,300 
in 1949. 

The average construction cost of all 
privately financed 1-family houses started 
during the third and peak quarter of last 
year (the latest period for which data are 
available) was $7,625, $400 below the figure 
for the same months in 1948. This decline 
reflects a drop in costs as well as construc- 
tion of somewhat less expensive dwellings. 


Because low-income families 


Problem of “have been left behind in 
low-income the economic progress of 
families America,” and since their 
studied low purchasing power 
in U.S.A. “retards the future rate of 


economic progress of the 
nation,” their circumstances and the effects 
thereof have recently formed the subject of 
a study undertaken by a sub-committee to 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report of the United States Congress, 
entitled Low-Income Families and Economic 
Stability. 

“Some low-income families live at levels 
below even the most conservative estimate 
of the minimum necessary for health and 
decency,” the report states. “These families 
would buy a larger quantity of the goods 
produced by the economic capacity of the 
nation, if their needs were backed by ability 
to buy.” 

The report concentrates attention on the 
numbers and circumstances of urban families 
having less than $2,000 of money income 
and of farm families having less than $1,000 
of money income. The Bureau of Census 
estimates that in 1948 there were 38-5 
million families and about eight million 
“single individuals not in families.” Almost 
10 million or one-fourth of the families 
received total cash incomes of less than 
$2,000 in that year. About 3-3 million 
lived on farms, and 6°3 million in urban 
centres. 

Among the factors which were found to 
contribute to low incomes among non-farm 
families was that of the age of the family 
head. From the survey, it was learned that 
almost 30 per cent (1°8 million) of all 
these families were headed by persons who 
were under 21 years old or 65 years and 
over. 

Another factor contributing to low in- 
comes is the sex and colour of the family 
head who, as a general rule, is the principal 
earner. Families headed either by a woman 
or a non-white male between 21 and 64 
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comprised about 40 per cent of all non- 
farm families with incomes under $2,000. 
Broken families, headed by women because 
of widowhood, desertion or divorce, con- 
stituted about 1-5 million of the low-income 
families. 

Family income is largely determined by 
the occupation of the family head and the 
survey showed that among families with 
incomes over $3,000, the occupational skills 
of the chief earners were much higher than 
among those families with low incomes. 

Education and training also influence the 
earning power of heads of low-income 
families. Among families with incomes less 
than $2,000, only 38 per cent of the heads 
had advanced beyond elementary school in 
their education, while 60 per cent of heads 
of families in the $3,000 bracket had received 
more than elementary school. If education 
can influence income the reverse is also true, 
the report states. “Educational opportunity 
in the United States, at least above the 
grammar school level, still depends upon 
income status in marked degree.” 

People handicapped by permanent dis- 
ability are nearly always in the low-income 
group. The report estimates that about 
1,500,000 disabled persons in the United 
States are in need of rehabilitation services. 
Under the 1948 Federal-State program 53,000 
disabled persons were rehabilitated. At the 
time of application, the average earnings for 
the entire group were $320 a year. After 
rehabilitation, 47,000 of the 53,000 persons 
were in jobs with average earnings of $1,830 
per year. 

Furthermore, the report states, “there will 
always remain in our form of society a 
sizable group of individuals who for one 
reason or another cannot be made producing 
members. These non-earners, however, are 
still consumers and their consumption is 
maintained, at least partially, through social 
insurance and public assistance programs.” 

The 138-page report contains considerable 
statistical and descriptive material concern- 
ing low-income groups. 


Some of the broad changes 


Consumer in consumer income, spend- 
income, ing and saving. in the 
saving and United States since the end 
spending of the Second World War 
in the U.S., are discussed in an article 
1945-49 entitled “Consumer Income 


and Saving, 1945-49” in the 
December, 1949 issue of the U.S. Monthly 
Labor Review. 

The importance of consumer spending for 
a high level of employment is demon- 
strated by the fact that expenditures for 
personal consumption approach 70 per cent 
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of the gross national product. “Falling off 
in consumer buying is soon reflected in 
reduced production and employment in con- 
sumer goods and service industries,” the 
article states. 

The article cites statistics to show that 
consumer income declined slightly for a 
few months after V-J day following the 
decrease in aggregate wages and salaries as 
manufacturing industries reverted to peace- 
time production and government payroll 
expenditures declined. The durable group 
of industries, which were directly affected 
by reductions in the armaments programs, 
was the manufacturing area in which the 
decline in employment and earnings was 
concentrated. 

Immediately after V-J day, many war- 
time controls were removed bringing about 
a rapid conversion of the economy to the 
production of consumer goods. Consumer 
demand for all types of commodities was 
backed by strong purchasing power in the 
form of liquid saving accumulated during 
wartime, a high level of current income 
and a high potential volume of consumer 
credit. A period of “free spending” resulted, 
with the sellers’ market in full swing. 
Consumer expenditures rose from an annual 
rate of 121 billion dollars in the second 
quarter of 1945, to a rate of 130 billion 
dollars in the last quarter of the year. 
Personal savings decreased from an annual 
rate of 33 billion dollars in the second 
quarter of 1945 to an annual rate of 19 
billion dollars in the last quarter. 


The sellers’ market for most consumer 
goods and services lasted for the next three 
years. With slight exceptions, the statistics 
of income and expenditure show a con- 
tinuous and sometimes rapid growth. For 
the three years 1946 through 1948, personal 
consumption expenditures rose from an 
annual rate of 138 to 181 million dollars. 
The increase from 169 billion dollars, annual 
rate, in the first quarter of 1946 to 217 
million in the last quarter of 1948—a rise 
of 48 billion dollars—was due to the unin- 
terrupted increase in aggregate wages and 
salaries and the rise in earnings from busi- 
ness and investment. 

Reaching a post-war low rate in the last 
quarter of 1947 of 0-7 billion dollars, 
personal savings rose to an annual rate of 
15 billion dollars in the last quarter of 1948, 
for several reasons. The backlog of con- 
sumer demand had largely been met by 
peacetime production, rising prices discour- 
aged some sales and purchasing power had 
diminished. 

The decline in personal income during the 
economic downtrend commencing in early 
1949, has been relatively slight, according 
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to the article. In the last quarter of 1948, 
personal income reached the post-war peak 
of 217 billion dollars and declined to 213 
billion dollars in the second quarter of 1949. 
Although unemployment rose sharply and 
the number of hours worked showed a 
reduction, aggregate wages and_ salaries 
decreased by little more than two per cent 
in the first half of 1949. 

During the same period the upward trend 
in expenditures for consumer durable goods 
was halted, and expenditures for such 
articles declined in relation to disposable 
income to about the level of the second 
half of 1946. 

There was a slight increase again in 
personal saving as the relative decline in 
consumption expenditures exceeded the 
decline in income. With the exception of 
wartime and the immediate post-war period, 
consumers were saving a larger share of 
their income in the first part of 1949 than 
at any other time. 


Young persons require aid 


Unem- and guidance when they 
ployment first enter the labour market 
among the if their early experiences 
teen-aged there are to “enable them 
in the U.S., to make the best of them- 
1947-49 selves as individuals and as 


workers,” according to an 
article on the teen-aged unemployed in the 
December issue of the U.S. Monthly Labor 
Review. Even in times of high-level 
employment for adults, youth unemploy- 
ment is a large and serious problem, as 
shown in studies made by the Census 
Bureau and the US. Department of 
Labour’s Bureau of Labour Standards. 

The Census Bureau estimates that adoles- 
cents 16 through 19 years old constitute 
about seven per cent of the labour force in 
the United States during school months and 
about nine per cent during vacation months. 
In April, 1949, there were 8,201,000 young 
persons 16 through 19 and 4,141,000 of 14 
or 15, totalling 12,342,000 as compared with 
14,740,000 in April, 1940. The lower birth 
rate of the 1930’s accounts for the 2-4 
million decrease in nine years. 

Nonetheless, the number of adolescents 
who entered the labour market—that is, in 
employment or looking for work—increased 
from 4,300,000 to 4,556,000 between April, 
1940 and April, 1949. Approximately half 
‘of the 16-through-19-year old group was in 
the labour market. In April, 1940, young 
people in the 14-through-17-year old group 
who were employed full or part time 
totalled 1,060,000. In the same month of 
1949, the number of adolescents of the same 
vage in the labour market was 1,971,000, 


roughly twice as many as in 1940. Recorded 
in the number employed during April were 
young people working outside school hours 
as well as those not attending school. 


Unemployment for both adults and the 
teen-aged increased seriously in the spring 
and early summer months of 1949. In 
August and September, however, the more- 
than-seasonal increase in employment in 
the manufacturing industries brought a 
moderate reversal of the unemployment 
trend. 

The number of employment certificates 
issued to adolescents going to work gives 
an indication of the drop in work oppor- 
tunities for minors during the spring and 
early summer of 1949. The figures repre- 
sent persons newly hired, not the total 
number of young people at work at a 
specified time, and refers to non-agricultural 
industries since certificates are not usually 
required for agricultural work. Certificates 
issued in April, May and June of 1949 for 
minors 16 and 17 years of age decreased by 
26 per cent, 34 per cent and 36 per cent 
respectively as compared with the number 
issued in the corresponding months of 1948. 


The first “labour college” in 


Garment the United States to provide 
Workers ‘new leadership for the 
establish labour movement” has been 
‘Jabour established by the Inter- 
college” national Ladies Garment 

Workers’ Union (AFL), 


reports the New York Times. The Train- 
ing Institute, which is scheduled to open 
on May 1, is offering a free one-year course 
in labour relations to qualified persons who 
wish to make a career in the labour 
movement. 

Labour legislation, economics, history, 
collective bargaining and arbitration pro- 
cedures are courses which will be covered 
in the curriculum. 


Arthur A. Elder, director of the institute, 
announced that over 300 applications from 
young men and women in all parts of the 
United States were received up to December 
31 of last year. His statement, as reported 
on January 15 in Justice, the ILGWU news- 
paper, revealed that approximately 150 
applicants are either union members or have 
union associations of one type or another. 
An equal number are college or university 
graduates who have specialized in economics 
or labour relations. Only those students 
interested in employment in the ILGWU 
with a view to making it their life work 
are being enrolled. 

The initial training session of three 
months in New York City will be followed 
by a three-month period of union work in 
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the field. A second three-month training 
period will be followed by two months in 
the field, concluding with a final month at 
the institute. 


New York State’s new 
Sick benefits Disability Benefits law, 
of $10-$26 passed in March, 1949, came 
a week for into effect on January 1 of 
workers in this year. Approximately 
N.Y. State 175,000 employers and 6 

million workers come within 
its scope, it is estimated. 

For the first six months, until June 30, 
workers will contribute at the rate of one- 
tenth of one per cent of their weekly pay, 
and employers will match this amount, up 
to a total contribution of 12 cents a week 
for each worker. These temporary con- 
tributions will go into a special fund which 
will provide benefits for disability during 
unemployment. Thereafter this fund will 
be maintained by certain fines and penalties 
and, if necessary to maintain a specified 
balance, by an assessment against all 
carriers. 


From July 1, employees will contribute 
one-half of one per cent of their wages, 
up to a limit of 30 cents a week, and the 
employer will pay the entire excess of the 
cost to finance benefits for non-occupational 
illness during employment. The employer 
may provide for payment of benefits by 
insuring with the state insurance fund, with 
a private insurance company, or through 
approved self-insurance. Under the law, 
benefits will range from $10 to $26 a week 
for thirteen weeks in a consecutive period 
of fifty-two weeks. The amounts and dura- 
tion of benefits for disability during employ- 
ment and unemployment are the same, but 
eligibility requirements differ. 


Described by the London 
Labour 


Times as “the most elab- 
clauses in orate declaration of human 
Constitution rights yet framed by any 
of India state” and as influenced by 


“the ideals for which Gandhi 
lived and died,” the Constitution of India, 
adopted on January 26, contains a number 
of labour clauses. 


These clauses set forth the objectives of 
state policy in regard to labour. Embodied 
in Articles 31 to 34 of Part IV of the 
Constitution, they are as follows:— 


31: Certain principles of policy to be 
followed by the State: 
The State shall, in particular, direct its 
policy towards securing— 
(i) that the citizens, men and women 
equally have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood; 
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(ii) that the ownership and contro) of the 
material resources of the community are so 
distributed as best to subserve the common 


good, 

(iii) that the operation of the economic 
system does not result in the concentration 
of wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment; . 

(iv) that there is equal pay for equal 
work for both men and women; 

(v) that the strength and health of 
workers, men and women and the tender 
age of children are not abused and that 
citizens are not forced by economic neces- 
sity to enter avocations unsuited to their 
age or strength; 

(vi) that childhood and youth are pro- 
tected against exploitation and against 
moral and material abandonment. 

32: Right to work, to education and to 
public assistance in certain cases: 

The State shall, within the limits of its 
economic capacity and development, make 
effective provision for securing the right to 
work. 

33: Provision for just and humane condi- 
tions of work and maternity relief: 

The State shall make provision for secur- 
ing just and humane conditions of work and 
for maternity relief. 

34: Living wage, etc. for workers: 

The State shall endeavour to secure, by 
suitable legislation or economic organization 
or in any other way, to all workers, indus- 
trial or otherwise, work, a living wage, con- 
ditions of work ensuring a decent standard 
of life and full employment of leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities. 


Speaking on the role of labour under the 
new Constitution, India’s Labour Minister 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram said: “The history of 
labour legislation in India during the past 
two years is enough to show that we are 
not oblivious of our duties and responsi- 
bilities towards our workers. We now have 
a Factories’ Act which will stand comparison 
with factories’ acts of most advanced indus- 
trial countries of the world.” 

He added that the Government was 
taking steps to modernize the Indian Mines’ 
Act and to fix wages in sweated industries 
and in agriculture. In its Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme, the Government was 
moving towards a system of social security. 
In plantations and mines, he said, tripartite 
negotiations have effected improvements in 
conditions of employment which are a 
credit to both employers and workers. 


Hours of work, weekly and 


Finland public holidays, and con- 
regulates tracts of employment for 
domestic domestic workers in Finland 
employment are now subject to regu- 
conditions lation by law. An _ act 


governing conditions of 
employment for domestic workers was 
passed early in 1949 and came into force 
later in the year. 


The act specifies that the normal working 
day may not exceed 10 hours, inclusive of 
meal times. In case of sickness in the 
employer’s home a worker can be required 
to work during off-duty time. Provision is 
made for compensation for overtime, which 
may be either in the form of time off or 
in cash. When in excess of 24 hours, it 
must be paid for at double rates. In case 
of sickness of a worker the employer must 
provide the necessary care for the first two 
weeks. (Industry and Labour, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, July, 1949.) 


One comprehensive scheme 


Eire’s of social security, to replace 
proposed all existing schemes, is 
social proposed by the Minister 


of Social Welfare for 
Treland. 

Details of the plan are contained in a 
White Paper entitled Social Security, 
recently published by the Irish Department 
of Social Welfare. It is expected that the 
enabling legislation will be introduced in 
the Dail during the present year. 

The proposed scheme will be compulsory 
for every person over the age of 16, with 
the exception of such classes as civil 
servants and certain municipal employees, 
regarding which no decision had been taken. 
Agricultural and forestry workers, and 
private domestic servants, not covered 
under existing schemes, will be brought 
within its scope. 

Benefits under the scheme will be pay- 
able to contributors without any means test. 

The benefits proposed include :— 

Disabithty Benefit, payable during sickness 
: at a basic weekly rate for adults over 18 
§ years of age of 24s. for a single person, with 
an additional 12s. for a married man with a 
dependent wife, and 7s. for each of two 
children up to the age of 16. 

Unemployment Benefit, at the same rates 
as for Disability Benefit but at a lower scale 
of payments for those whose wages do not 
exceed £3 10s. a week. 

Retirement Pension of 24s. a week at age 
65 for a man and 60 for a woman, with an 
additional 12s. for a dependent wife or 
husband. 

Widow's Pension of 24s. a week, together 
with 7s. a week for each of two children. 

Orphan’s Benefit of 10s. a week, payable 
to the guardian, in respect of an orphan 
both of whose parents are dead. 

Maternity Benefit, for an insured woman 
a lump sum grant of £5 and a weekly pay- 
ment of 24s. during the six weeks before 
and the six weeks following confinement; 
for the wife of an insured man, a lump sum 


security plan 


grant of £5 and a weekly benefit of £1 
during the four weeks following confinement. 


Death Grants, payable on death of a con- 
tributor or a member of his family, varying 
from £6 for a child under three years of 
age to £20 for a person over 18. 


Additional non-cash benefits as at present 
available through the National Health 
Insurance Society, including part payment 
of dental treatment, free hospital treatment, 
part payment of cost of medical and surgical 
appliances, optical treatment, and special- 
ized medical and surgical treatment. 

The weekly rate of contribution will be 
3s. 6d. for men and 2s. 2d. for women, with 
equal amounts being paid by the employer. 
Those in the low wage group (earning less 
than £3 10s. a week) will pay 1s. less but 
the employer’s contribution will remain at 
the normal rate of 3s. 6d. and 2s. 2d. 
respectively. 

The cost of the new scheme is estimated 
at £10,500,000 for the first year, rising to 
£12,600,000 by the fifth year. The State’s 
annual share will be £4,000,000. During the 
early years, it is explained, there will be an 
excess of income over expenditure, but when 
the number of beneficiaries under the 
Retirement Pension and Widows’ Pension 
plans increases, there will be a deficit. This, 
it is proposed, the State will meet from year 
to year as it arises, with a review of this 
method of financing after the five-year 
period. 


The training program of 
Bank the International Bank 
training for Reconstruction and 
program Development was resumed 
enters for its second successive year 
second year in Washington on January 

16. Eight persons were 
selected from as many countries for this 
year’s training. They come from Ecuador, 
India, Iran, Italy, Lebanon, Norway, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

The training program is designed partly 
to help recruit and train persons from the 
Bank’s 48 member countries for junior, 
professional and administrative jobs; and 
also to acquaint young men and women 
interested in international finance with the 
purposes and organization of the Bank so 
that upon return to their native countries 
they will have a more thorough knowledge 
of world financial problems. 

The trainees undergo the year’s training 
at the Bank’s headquarters in Washington, 
with time being devoted to classroom study 
and to practical work in the various depart- 
ments. At the end of this time, they are 
considered for appropriate positions on the 
Bank’s staff. 
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TECHNICAL AID TO 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The United Nations is instituting a program to provide technical 
assistance to countries in need of economic development. 


Canada has approved the principle of this program. To the 
extent that it raises standards of living in underdeveloped 
countries, it may stimulate world trade and thus help to provide 


jobs for Canadians. 


At an international conference which is 
to meet shortly, a program aimed at raising 
the standard of living and furthering the 
social and economic progress of two-thirds 
of the world’s population living in economi- 
cally underdeveloped areas will be set in 
motion. 

To be operated through the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, the 
program is designed, broadly, to benefit 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin-America 
where large proportions of the inhabitants 
live at a bare subsistence level. It will 
consist of a variety of special projects, for 
which the United Nations will supply 
advice, expert assistance, and aid in train- 
ing workers. 

The program does not, in its present form, 
provide for actual capital investment to the 
countries concerned. The recipient country 
will be responsible for providing the capital; 
the United Nations will supply advice and 
technical assistance. 

However it is expected that the assistance 
program will serve to create in under- 
developed countries a suitable investment 
climate, thus lending encouragement to 
private capital. Some of the capital needed 
may also be supplied through governmental 
loans, and through the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

The intention of the technical assistance 
program is to help underdeveloped countries 
to help themselves, by making available to 
them the techniques and knowledge of 
Western civilization. Each project will be 
initiated by the recipient country, which will 
have full responsibility and control. The 
United Nations will participate only at the 
request and invitation of the country 
concerned. 


Need for the Program 


Desire for a technical assistance program 
has been repeatedly expressed by delegates 
from underdeveloped countries at meetings 
of the United Nations and its agencies. 
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Although conditions vary in the different 
countries concerned—some combining a 
quite high degree of industrial development 
in certain localities with low standards in 
other, more widespread sections—the prevail- 
ing need,for technical assistance, expressed 
in general terms, has been well described in 
a publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of State, entitled Point Four.* 

Noting that two-thirds of the world’s 
population live in so-called underdeveloped 
areas, this publication points out that the 
average annual income of the people in 
these areas has been less than one-tenth 
of that of the people in. the more highly 
developed areas. “The economic situation 
of most of the people of the underdeveloped 
areas is far from good,” the report con- 
tinues. “The situation of many is dire. 

“Primitive agricultural conditions and 
inadequate transportation so limit the 
growth and distribution of food that the 
average food intake for people in these 
areas is only 2,000 calories per day—barely 
enough to support life—and the diet is 
usually lacking in food elements essential 
to health. As a result, malnutrition is 
general and starvation frequent. Lack of 
basic public health programs, of doctors and 
nurses skilled in modern medical science, 
and of hospitals and drugs, leaves many 
large sections of the human family prey to 
preventable or curable diseases. Their 
ability to produce the necessities of life is 
consequently reduced. Their life expectan- 
cies are no more than 30 years—far short 
of the span of which the human body is 
capable and of the more than 60 years 
which modern medicine makes possible in 
advanced areas. The vocational skills of 
many of them are limited to handicrafts 


* The title, Point Four, has reference to the fact 
that President Truman, in his Inaugural Address, 
outlined four courses of action to be emphasized 
by the United States in its international relations, 
of which “point iour’’ was a program of aid to 
areas needing development. 


Above: A typical Bengal farmer 
Poverty, and lack of technical “know-how” and facilities, are joined in a 
self-perpetuating vicious circle in many underdeveloped countries. The 
technical aid program aims to break this circle and help bring about higher 
standards of living and wider horizons of knowledge and opportunity. 


Below: A survey team clearing bush for mechanized farm production 


assisted by primitive implements. The 
skills which others have are made unpro- 
ductive by lack of modern equipment. 

“The peoples of such areas are unable to 
produce the raw materials and finished 
goods which their physical well-being 
requires, which are needed by people in 
other countries, and which they would be 
capable of producing if assisted by great 
technical knowledge and capital equipment. 
For most of these people the horizon of 
knowledge is limited to their own small 
community, and their opportunity for 
material advancement is no greater than its 
elementary and meagre resources.” 

Following this description of the condi- 
tions of people in the underdeveloped areas, 
the U.S. State Department report goes on 
to stress that these people in recent years 
“have been stirred by a growing awareness 
of the possibilities of human advancement. 
They are seeking a fuller life and striving 
to realize their full capabilities. They 
aspire toward a higher standard of living, 
better health and physical well-being. Under 
present circumstances their poverty is not 
merely a handicap to themselves. By 
leaving them unable to fulfil their reason- 
able aspirations, their misery makes them 
fertile ground for any ideology which will 
hold out to them promise, however false, of 
means toward a better life. 

“The United States and other free nations 
of the world,’ the report continues, “have 
a common concern for the material progress 
of these people, both as a humanitarian 
end in itself and because such progress will 
further the advance of human freedom, the 
secure growth of democratic ways of life, 
the expansion of mutually beneficial com- 
merce and the development of international 
understanding and good will. The material 
progress of these people can best be 
promoted by the co-operative endeavour of 
all interested nations to help them meet 
their deficiencies. It is in the interest of 
the United States as well as in the common 
interest that such co-operative endeavour 
be undertaken at once and in sufficient 
magnitude to be effective. 

“As the situation now stands, poverty and 
lack of the knowledge and facilities needed 
for production are joined in a self-perpet- 
uating vicious circle. It is possible to break 
this circle by assisting the people of under- 
developed countries in their efforts to bring 
about economic development which will 
lead to higher standards of living and wider 
horizens of knowledge and opportunity.” 
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Canadian Participation 
in the Program 


Canada’s support for the technical assis- 
tance program was expressed by the Cana- 
dian Delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly. : 

The extent and nature of Canada’s 
financial contribution to the program will 
probably be announced at the Technical 
Assistance Conference when the size and 
scope of the program as a whole will be 
determined. Expenditures of the order of 
$15-$25 million for the program’s first year 
of operation have been tentatively pro- 
posed by United States and British repre- 
sentatives. Contributions made during the 
first year may, however, be committed for 
expenditure over a period of three years. 

When the program is initiated, the pro- 
cedure will be for a country desiring 
assistance to approach the appropriate 
United Nations agency, which will take the 
necessary steps to provide the services 
required and to approach various member 
countries for such expert help as they may 
be specially fitted to supply. 

Thus, Canada may be called upon to 
assist underdeveloped countries in such 
ways as:— 

(a) Sending members of missions to survey 
the country and to recommend how its 
natural resources can best be developed 
and utilized; 

(b) Giving technical training in Canada to 


personnel from the underdeveloped 
countries; 


(c) Assisting in the creation of teaching 
facilities and, where necessary, of 
technical services in the under- 
developed countries; 

(d) Assisting in the erection and opera- 
tion of pilot projects in the under- 
developed countries. 

The United Nations agencies which are 
to participate in the technical assistance 
program are: the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO), the International 
Labour Organization (ILO), and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Association (ICAO). 
Technical aid activities which are not the 
special responsibility of any of these 
agencies will be undertaken by the United 
Nations itself through its Economic section. 

In Canada, various Government depart- 
ments and private industry and the 
universities may be called on by one or 
other of these agencies to render assistance. 

The interest of the Department of 
Labour in the technical assistance program 
will be directed mainly to projects under- 
taken by the International Labour Organ- 
ization. 
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The ILO and the 
Technical Assistance Program 


Recognizing that a major objective of the 
technical assistance program is to raise 
industrial productivity in underdeveloped 
areas, the ILO is prepared to give expert 
help in dealing with the wide range of 
labour problems that are necessarily 
involved. 

The need for skilled workers to man new 
industries implies training programs. © 

It also implies the recruitment of labour, 
and the matching of men to jobs—and thus 
the development of employment service 
organization. 

If the program is to redound to the 
advantage of the working populations, legis- 
lation will probably be needed covering 
such matters as minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and protection from unsafe working 
conditions. There must also be administra- 
tive machinery on a scale that is adequate 
to take such legislation out of the realm 
of pious aspiration and make it genuinely 
effective. 

As the program develops, the countries 
concerned will find they have a need for 
conciliation services to aid in the settling 
of labour disputes; and for procedures to 
provide for the recognition of trade unions, 
which, it is hoped, will develop as free 
and democratic institutions rather than as 
state-controlled or Communist-dominated 
organizations. 


The ILO drafted its proposals for par- 
ticipation in the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program at its most recent 
General Conference, held at Geneva in 
June and July, 1949. 

In the past, the primary function of the 
ILO has not been in the “operational” field. 
The ILO has instead devoted most of its 
effort to the creation of draft international 
labour standards, in the form of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, and to research 
and publications. 

However, the ILO has always had as one 
of its functions the sending of missions and 
advisors to countries which wished for help 
in building up their labour legislation. 
Canada has received such assistance itself 
on occasion. During recent months, even 
before the announcement of the technical 
assistance idea, the ILO has embarked on 
an expanded manpower program, aimed 
partly at aiding Asian and Latin-American 
countries in the recruitment and training of 
labour. As part of this project, an Asian 
Manpower Committee and an Asian Field 
Office on Technical Training have been 
established. 


However the United Nations technical 
assistance program is something on a much 
broader scale than anything the ILO has as 
yet undertaken in the operational field. 


During the discussions at the Geneva 
Conference, the ILO developed a scheme of 
priorities in regard to the various types of 
assistance that it is specially equipped to 
render. 

The Conference considered particularly 
that high priority should be given to two 
items, training, and employment service 
organization. 

It was also felt that “the improvement 
of labour standards, including the enforce- 
ment of labour legislation and the framing 
and application of suitable wage policies, 
designed to assure improved levels of con- 
sumption” would require attention from the 
early stages of the program. 

In view of the rural character of the 
economies of the less developed countries, 
technical assistance concerned with the 
development of co-operatives and handi- 
crafts, and of working conditions in agri- 
culture, was considered important. 

A lesser priority was given to labour 
statistics, industrial safety, occupational 
health, social security and industrial rela- 
tions—the principal other matters falling 
within the ILO’s sphere. 


Establishment of new industries means 
that skilled workers must be trained to 
man the machines.- The photo shows a 
cigarette-making machine in operation in 
the Belgian Congo. 
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In order to carry out its share of the 
technical assistance program, the ILO con- 
templates increasing its staff of experts, 
calling on persons with experience in gov- 
ernment, business, unions, and education 
circles. (The Director-General has esti- 
mated that during the program’s first year 
it will be necessary to recruit and utilize 
the equivalent of 127 man-years of services 
of technicians, and 159 man-years of 
assistants.) 

Teams of experts would be available on 
request, to aid the governments concerned 
in the organization of training programs, 
and in the development of administrative 
facilities for other labour policies. 

The supervisory training programs, such 
as were developed during wartime in 
Canada and the United States for use in 
war industry and government employment, 
have been cited as one means whereby ILO 
experts can aid in providing workers with 
the necessary skills. 

As part of the program, the ILO also 
contemplates channelling experts on loan 
from industrialized countries to under- 
developed regions. As a corresponding 
measure, industrialized countries may be 
expected to accept trainees from under- 
developed areas. 

Organization of local training, preparation 
of instructional materials and operational 
manuals, and assistance in the early stages 
of actual operations, are also mentioned as 
part of the ILO contribution. 

The voluntary character of the assistance 
has been repeatedly emphasized. Experts 
from the ILO will participate only on 
request from the governments concerned; 
and will operate primarily in an advisory 
capacity. They may suggest the admin- 
istrative lines along which a particular 
project might be developed, and the prin- 
ciples that might be considered; but the 
actual decisions remain always with the 
recipient government. 

This is in line with the basic philosophy 
of the program as a means of helping under- 
developed countries to help themselves. 


In its approach to the program the ILO 
is stressing the broad objectives of steady 
employment and rising income to the mass 
of the people. In line with its own 
tripartite structure, the ILO cites the 
advantages of co-operation with employers’ 
and workers’ groups in the development of 
the program. The ILO has emphasized that 
the assistance given should correspond with 
the needs and resources of the countries 
concerned, and should not result in develop- 
ments which the countries would be unable 
to maintain when the assistance comes to 
an end. 
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The Geneva ILO Conference authorized 
the Governing Body of the ILO to take such 
action as was necessary to initiate the 
technical assistance program, once it had 
been formally set in motion by the UN. 

A few weeks later Director-General David 
Morse presented the ILO proposals to the 
Economie and Social Council. At this time 
the representatives of the other specialized 
agencies also made their submissions. 

The ILO proposals were debated by the 
Council, and in general were favourably 
received. A number of suggestions were 
made, and the Director-General made a 
further speech of clarification of the ILO 
proposals. 

ECOSOC did not pass judgment on the 
specific proposals of the specialized agencies. 
Instead, it took decisions as to the broad 
administrative framework within which the 
technical assistance program would operate, 
and as to the tentative allocation of funds. 
to the various specialized agencies. (The 
ILO will probably receive 11 per cent.) 

ECOSOC’s decisions were debated and 
approved, with minor changes, by the UN 
Second Committee and General Assembly. 

In accordance with the authority granted 
it by the ILO Conference, the ILO Govern- 
ing Body, which met at Mysore, India, 
December, 1949-January, 1950, reviewed the 
action taken by ECOSOC and the UN, and 
voted to inform the United Nations that. 
the ILO is willing to participate in the 
technical assistance program under the con- 
ditions set forth by the UN General 
Assembly. 

Thus the ILO has taken the necessary 
decisions in preparation for the commence- 
ment of operations as soon as the technical 
assistance program is finally formally 
launched. 


Technical Assistance 
Conference 


The Technical Assistance Conference, to: 
be held soon, and which is to set the 
technical assistance program in motion, has: 
two basic functions:— 

To ascertain the total amount of con- 
tributions available from participating 
governments for the execution of the 
program during the first period of its: 
operation. 

_To give final consent to the propor- 
tionate shares of the total contributions to- 
be allotted to the various participating 
organizations. 

There are several cogent reasons for 
Canadian support of the technical assis- 
tance program. While in its early stages. 
the program will involve the expenditure 
of Canadian funds, Canada will benefit in 
the long run in that the improvement of 
the economic and social conditions of 
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recipient countries will enable them to 
participate more effectively in world trade 
—a factor which will help to assure more 
jobs for Canadians. It is hoped also that, 
in raising the standards of living, educa- 
tion and culture of the peoples of under- 
developed areas, the program will also 
encourage their political growth along 
democratic rather than totalitarian lines. 


But beyond any mere weighing of debits 
and credits is the growing awareness that 
this program can in some measure help to 
realize the idealistic purposes for which the 
United Nations was founded—that in its 
broad imaginative scope it can foster closer 
ties and better understanding among those 
peoples of the world who sincerely wish for 
international co-operation and peace. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


International Commission 
on Trade Union Rights 


The ILO Governing Body has authorized the appointment 
of a nine-man international commission which will have 
power to examine complaints alleging violation of trade 


union rights. 


Procedures for establishing an interna- 
tional fact-finding and conciliation commis- 
sion on freedom of association were approved 
by the ILO Governing Body, at its 110th 
Session in Mysore, India, in January. 

Canada was represented at the Governing 
Body meeting by the Hon. R. W. Mayhew, 
Minister of Fisheries, Paul Bridle, First 
Secretary of the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Canada in India, and A. H. Sager, 
secretary to Mr. Mayhew. 

Selection of members of the nine-man 
commission to examine infringements of 
trade union rights was scheduled for the 
111th Session of the Governing Body, to be 
held at Geneva in ‘March. 

Members are to be chosen for their 
personal qualifications, and will be “expected 
to discharge their duties with complete 
independence.” 

Establishment of such a commission was 
approved in principle by the Governing 
Body last June (L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 1091.) 

Last August, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations requested 
the ILO to proceed with the commission’s 
establishment on behalf of the United 
Nations as well as on behalf of the ILO. 

The Governing Body at its Mysore meet- 
ing established the commission on the ILO’s 
behalf, and at the same time agreed that 
the new body should also act on behalf of 
the United Nations. 

The terms of reference and procedure of 
the commission, as fixed by the Governing 


Body, define the commission as “essentially 
a fact-finding body,” but it also will be 
authorized to discuss situations with the 
government concerned “with a view to 
securing the adjustment of difficulties by 
agreement.” 

Under the commission’s procedure, com- 
plaints alleging the violation of trade union 
rights can be referred to the commission 
either by the Governing Body or the 
general Conference of the ILO. 

Any government against which a com- 
plaint is made may also ask the commis- 
sion to investigate. 

In addition, proposals for the reference 
of cases to the commission may be made 
by trade unions and by organizations of 
employers, but these proposals and those of 
Governments must first be examined by the 


Ratifications of 
ILO Conventions 


The number of ratifications of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions by mem- 


ber countries of the ILO increased 
recently to 1,085. During recent weeks 
Finland ratified six Conventions, Bulgaria 
33, and Australia and Syria one each. 


On January 1, 1949, the number of 
ratifications was 1,004. 
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officers of the Governing Body who will 
decide whether or not to circulate them to 
the Governing Body as a whole. 

When the proposals are circulated any 
member of the Governing Body may 
request that the Governing Body refer them 
to the commission. 

After long discussion it was decided that 
complaints could not be referred to the 
commission for investigation and concilia- 
tion without the consent of the govern- 
ment concerned. 

In cases where this consent is refused by 
a government, the Governing Body will 
consider appropriate alternative action to 
safeguard the rights involved in the case, 
including measures to publicize it. 


Agenda of Next Session of 


The commission will report to the Goy- 
erning Body, which will then consider what 
further action should be taken in each case. 


The Governing Body also approved sug- 
gestions for the procedure for making the 
commission’s services available to the 
United Nations with respect to those 
member countries of the United Nations 
which are not members of the ILO. 
According to these proposals, it would be 
open to the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council to refer com- 
plaints to the commission through the 
Governing Body. 

The Polish Government delegate opposed 
the decisions on terms of reference and 
procedure. 


International Labour Conference 


The Thirty-third Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference will be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, opening on June 7, 
1950. 

The agenda consists of eight items, as 
follows :— 

I. The Director-General’s Report. 
II. Financial and budgetary questions. 
III. Information and reports on the 
application of Conventions and 
Recommendations. 


IV. Industrial Relations, comprising 
Collective Agreements, Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, and Co- 
operation between Public Authori- 
ties and Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations. 


ILO Announces Program of 
Fellowships and Study Grants 


The International Labour Organization 
has announced a program of fellowships and 
grants for study limited to $75,000 during 
the year 1950. 

The program was approved by the 
Governing Body at its recent meeting in 
Mysore, India. 

Under Director-General David A. Morse’s 
proposals, the fellowships would be offered 
for study in the fields of employment 
organization, vocational training and guid- 
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V. Equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for equal work 
of equal value (first discussion). 

VI. Agricultural labour: General 
Report. 

VII. Minimum wage regulation in 
agriculture (first discussion). 

VIII. Vocational training of adults, in- 
cluding disabled persons (single 
discussion) . 


Reports on most of these items, prepared 
by the International Labour Office as a 
basis for discussion at the Conference, have 
been received in the Department of Labour. 
The Report on Item V was summarized in 
last month’s Lasour GAZETTE (p. 183); and 
summaries of reports on some of the other 
items will be printed in forthcoming issues. 


ance, social security administration, indus- 
trial relations, labour inspection, and 
industrial health, safety and welfare. 

The fellowships would be awarded for 
three to six months in a country different 
from that of the applicant and restricted 
in number to a total of 18, one to a country. 

Under the grants for study of the ILO, a 
maximum of 12 persons would be chosen 
to work in Geneva for periods up to two 
months each. 
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Third Session of Metal Trades Committee 


Proposals for the simplification of job classifications in the metal 
trades, and for better organized training of workers, were made 
by the ILO Metal Trades Committee at its third session. 


Problems of wage calculation and voca- 
tional training for the metal trades were the 
main items on the agenda of the third 
session of the Metal Trades Committee of 
the International Labour Organization, 
which met during November, 1949, in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Committee recommended that job 
classification should be simplified and 
minimum rates established for each classifi- 
cation, with clearly understood rules for 
bonus and piece rates and for wage pay- 
ments, to minimize employer-worker friction 
on these matters. 

Another important recommendation urged 
more aid from member countries to the 
Program for Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries, including the vocational training 
of skilled mechanics from such countries. 

The meeting was attended by Govern- 
ment, worker and employer representatives 
of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
France, India, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Australia and Czechoslovakia are also 
members of the Committee, but did not 
send delegations. 

The Chairman was H. Altman of the 
Polish ‘Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare. 

The Government delegates from Canada 
to the Metal Trades Committee Session 
were J. E. Matthews, M.P., of Brandon, 
Manitoba, and F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. The Workers’ delegates 
were G. P. Schollie of the International 
Association of Machinists, and L. Lavallee 
of the Montreal Machine Shop Workers 
Union. The Employers’ delegates were 
A. R. Lawrason of the Eureka Foundry 
and Manufacturing Company, Woodstock, 
Ontario, and 8. C. Evans of Taylor Forbes 
Ltd., Guelph, Ontario. 

Mr. Ainsborough was elected Chairman 
and Reporter of the Wage Calculation 
Subcommittee. 


Agenda 


The Committee considered a General 
Report prepared by the International 
Labour Office, which outlined action taken 
in the various countries in the light of the 
conclusions of the Second Session, and 


developments and social trends in the metal 
trades during the last few years, based 
on information received from member 
countries. 

In addition, the delegates discussed at some 
length the subjects of wage calculation and 
vocational training and promotion in the 
metal trades, both of which are felt to be 
of increasing interest and importance to all 
metal workers. 


Systems of Wage Calculation 


The discussions of this subcommittee, of 
which Mr. Ainsborough was Chairman, and 
on which Messrs. Lawrason and Schollie 
were substitute members, was based on a 
report prepared by the International Labour 
Office. Delegates representing Governments, 
employers and workers agreed on the 
general principle that simplification in wage 
calculation was necessary, although some 
workers’ delegates thought that a guaranteed 
minimum wage was a more pressing ques- 
tion at the present time. The Canadian 
Employers’ delegate felt that numerous 
differences in wage calculation in the metal 
trades of different countries presented a 
serious obstacle to adoption of any universal 
system; but the Workers’ delegates pointed 
out that although conditions differed greatly 
from country to country it should be 
possible to formulate some general prin- 
ciples on the subject. 

Discussion followed on possible methods 
of simplification. The members agreed that 
an important first step was the classifica- 
tion of all jobs in the industry, on a 
national, regional and local basis, by agree- 
ment between the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned. The matter of 
having single minimum and maximum time 
rates for each category of worker and the 
related question of cost-of-living bonuses, 
revealed many differences of opinion. In 
general the members were unanimous in 
favouring a reduction in the number of 
supplementary bonuses paid, except extra 
payments for night-work, dirty work or 
dangerous work. It was felt that as many 
existing bonuses as possible should be 
absorbed in the basic wage rate. Another 
point on which representatives of employers 
and workers concurred was the need for 
adoption of simpler systems of payment by 
results. Finally, unanimous agreement was 
given to the recommendation that payslips 
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received by workers should give all the 
information necessary to enable the indi- 
vidual worker to understand how his wages 
are calculated. 

The Subcommittee embodied its conclu- 
sions in a resolution which was later adopted 
by the Committee in plenary session. The 
operative clauses of the resolution are as 
follows :— 


1. The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office is invited to request 
the Governments of States Members of the 
International Labour Organization to draw 
the attention of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in the metal trades to the 
following principles :— 

(a) a classification of jobs in each branch 
of the metal trades should in each 
case where it is possible be made and 
these jobs should be placed in a 
limited number of separate wage-rate 
categories on a plant-to-plant basis by 
agreement between employers and 
workers concerned, and on a regional 
or national basis by agreement 
between organizations of employers 
and workers; 

(b) a minimum rate should be established 
and secured for each category; 

{c) the variety of bonuses should be 
limited as much as possible, on condi- 
tion that any reduction in their 
number does not result in the elim- 
ination of social benefits provided by 
legislation or by agreement; 

(d) simpler systems of payment by results 
in the metal trades should be studied; 

(e) all guaranteed minimum rates for piece 
and bonus workers should be fixed on 
the basis of the minimum rates 
mentioned in paragraph (6) above; 

(f) all piece and bonus rates should be set 
on the basis of rules agreed by the 
employers and workers concerned .in 
the case of bargaining on a plant-to- 
plant basis and by the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned in the 
case of bargaining on a regional or 
national basis; 

(g) (i) the payslips which workers receive 
should be as simple as possible con- 
sistent with the inclusion of all the 
information necessary to _ enable 
workers readily to understand how 
their wages are calculated; and 
(ii) more particularly, at the time of 
engagement, the method of calculation 
of wages should be explained by the 
manager of the undertaking or his 
deputy to the workers concerned in 
such a manner as to avoid subsequent 
friction between employers and 
workers. 


2. The Governing Body is requested to 
convene, at a date which would enable a 
report to be presented to the next session 
of the Committee, a meeting of technical 
experts chosen from the metal trades to 
examine the problems of systems of pay- 
ment by results in the metal trades with 
special reference to the desirability of 
simplifying such systems to the greatest 
extent compatible with equity and efficiency. 
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Vocational Training 
and Promotion 


This Subcommittee based its delibera- 
tions on a Report of the International 
Labour Office outlining conditions in the 
member countries dealing with vocational 
guidance and selection, general principles of 
training, apprenticeship, training of adult 
workers, training of supervisors, methods 
and programs of training, promotion, and 
international co-operation. Reference was 
also made to the 1949 ILO Recommenda- 
tion on Vocational Guidance, and the two 
Recommendations on Vocational Training 
and Apprenticeship. 

In the discussion on Vocational Training, 
emphasis was given to the great importance 
of such training as a means of building up 
a force of adequately trained workers and 
supervisors on systematic lines specially 
adapted to the characteristics and problems 
of the metal trades. In addition, the situa- 
tion in less-developed countries differs 
greatly from that in highly industrialized 
countries, for in the former there is a 
serious shortage of skilled labour which 
hampers industrial development; the Asian 
Regional Conference in September, 1949 dis- 
cussed this problem at some length. 

Considerable discussion took place on the 
co-operation of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in vocational training, and 
their relations with the public authorities. 
It was generally agreed that the public 
authorities should limit themselves to 
general supervisory functions in this field 
except for the organization and operation 
of technical schools giving vocational 
courses. With regard to in-plant training, 
all delegates concurred in the desirability 
of close co-operation between employers’ 
and workers’ organizations to avoid any 
misunderstanding or friction. Generally, it 
was felt the ideal was a balanced program 
of theoretical and: practical training during 
apprenticeship, consisting partly of technical 
school courses and partly of in-plant 
training. 

The discussion on apprenticeship also 
brought out the importance of working 
toward an international classification of 
trades and occupations in the metal trades, 
to reduce the confusion caused by differ- 
ences both internationally and often within 
individual countries. The first step, it was 
suggested, was for each country to prepare 
a simplified classification defining and indi- 
cating the various trades and the jobs 
within each; this is a task on which the ILO 
is already working. Another important need 
was for each country to have uniform rules 
for various crafts and occupations in the 
metal trades concerning such matters as 
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the contract of apprenticeship, the duration 
and supervision of apprenticeship courses, 
the organization of examinations and the 
issuance of certificates. On the last subject, 
the issuance of certificates, there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to whether 
this was a matter for a tripartite body, for 
the employers only, or for government 
authorities. 


The other matters briefly discussed by the 
Subcommittee were: training of adults, 
training of supervisors and instructors, train- 
ing methods and programs, promotions, and 
international co-operation. It was recog- 
nized that supervisors and _ instructors 
should, in addition to technical competence, 
have special training in the techniques of 
supervision and instruction. Concerning 
promotion, consideration was given to the 
extent to which employers and workers 
should co-operate in drawing up rules and 
procedures while safeguarding the employers’ 
responsibility for ensuring the efficiency of 
their undertakings. On the international 
level, the Subcommittee concurred in recom- 
mending the promotion of facilities for the 
training in advanced countries of officials 
and instructors from underdeveloped coun- 
tries, under the co-ordination of the ILO. 


A Resolution embodying these views was 
adopted by the Subcommittee and later by 
the Committee. 


Other Resolutions 


Three other Resolutions were adopted by 
the Committee, after some discussion :— 


(1) Asking the International Labour 
Office to approach the Governments of 
countries represented on the Metal 
Trades Committees which are highly 
industrialized to provide’ technical 


assistance for underdeveloped countries 
which will increase both production 
and employment in such countries; 


(2) Suggesting that the International 
Labour Office in its technical assis- 
tance to underdeveloped countries 
should pay particular attention to 
the vocational training of mechanics 
skilled in general mechanical main- 
tenance work; 


(3) Recommending that the International 
Labour Office study measures to 
abolish the dangers in the use of sand- 
blasting and to develop better alter- 
native methods. 


The Committee also decided to transmit 
to the ILO’s Governing Body a proposal 
adopted by the workers’ members of the 
Committee which invited the Governing 
Body to re-examine the question of the 
relationship of the ILO with international 
non-governmental organizations. 


Four such organizations now have a con- 
sultative relationship with the ILO. They 
are the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the Inter-American Confederation of 
Labour, the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, and the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance. 


Under the terms of this relationship, the 
WFETU was represented at the meeting by 
H. Jourdain, secretary of the WFTU’s 
international secretariat for the metal and 
mechanical industries. During the session, 
an effort was made on behalf of a majority 
of the workers’ delegates to exclude Mr. 
Jourdain from the Committee. It was ruled 
by the chairman, however, that the question 
lay within the competence of the Governing 
Body. The worker delegates subsequently 
adopted the resolution which the full Com- 
mittee today decided to transmit to the 
Governing Body. 


Draft Agreements on Conditions of Rhine Boatmen 


At a tripartite meeting held at Geneva 
last December under ILO auspices, two 
draft agreements were reached concerning 
the conditions of Rhine boatmen. 

A proposed agreement on social security 
provides for a measure of co-ordination 
among the systems of the countries border- 
ing the Rhine. It would mean that Rhine 
boatmen will no longer be liable to social 
security taxation by more than one country. 
Instead each employee would be covered by 
the laws of the country in which the employ- 
ing company has its head office. 

The agreement would provide benefits in 
the event of sickness, maternity, death, 
invalidity, old age, employment injury, and 
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unemployment: It would also establish 
family allowances. 

The second proposed agreement concerns 
working conditions. It would require the 
parties to it to assure to Rhine boatmen 
minimum employment standards covering 
rest at night, hours of work in port and at 
loading and unloading places, overtime pay, 
holidays, weekly rest day, annual holidays 
with pay, and special allowances. 

The conclusions of the meeting are being 
transmitted by the ILO to the interested 
governments. A further conference is 
expected to be held by these governments, 
with a view to approving the agreements 
in final form. 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service reports continued 
progress in fostering the development of joint consultation in 


Canadian industry... . 


Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees continue to show an increase in 
Canadian industry as a result of the efforts 
of the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service of the Industrial Relations Branch. 

These committees—composed of repre- 
sentatives of management and representa- 
tives of labour—are formed’ in plants for 
the purpose’ of improving production effi- 
ciency by means of joint consultation. They 
also make recommendations on product 
quality, safety, tool conservation, plant 
housekeeping, employee welfare and many 
other items. 

As of September 30, 1949, the Service 
had on record a total of 631 committees. 
This compares with a total of 250 at the 
end of 1944, when a record of committees 
was first maintained, and of 346 at the end 
of the war. 

Distribution by provinces was: Prince 
Edward Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 40; New 
Brunswick, 19; Quebec, 128; Ontario, 295; 
Manitoba, 52; Saskatchewan, 30; Alberta, 
19; British Columbia, 46. A breakdown by 
industries and trade unions is given in the 
accompanying tables. 

A new booklet was recently distributed by 
the Service under the title, “Joint Con- 
sultation in Service Industries.” This 
publication details the accomplishments of 
LMPC’s in service industries such as trans- 
portation and communication companies, 


... Since the Service was 
established in 1944, the 
number of registered pro- 
duction committees has in- 
creased as follows... . 


1944 
1945 (end of war) 


1949 (September 3). ....~., 
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hospitals, restaurants, hotels, newspapers 
and laundries. It also outlines the methods 
of establishing and carrying on committees 
in such industries. 

Evidence of the widespread interest in 
the publications of the Service was recently 
indicated in a request from the Central 
Labour College of Japan, Tokyo, for per- 
mission to translate and publish all its 
booklets and pamphlets. These had been 
recommended to the College by the 
Economic and Scientific Section, GHQ, 
SCAP. 

A new series of posters and pay envelope 
stuffers presenting various phases of com- 
mittee activities and based on the theme, 
“Co-operate with Your LMPC” has been 
prepared. Distribution of the initial set will 
commence shortly. 

Work is well advanced on a new 16 mm. 
animated film being produced for the 
Service by the National Film Board. It 
is entitled, “Teamwork—Today and Yester- 
day” and traces the history of industrial 
advance through co-operation from pre- 
historic times to the present era. 

The assistance of field representatives of 
the Service in a number of the Dominion’s 
principal industrial centres is available to 
both managements and trade unions in 
setting up labour-management production 
committees and in helping them after they 
become established. 
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TABLE I.—LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 
BY INDUSTRIES 


September 30, 1949 


No. of No. of 
Committees Workers 
SVETHITI Cope eee ers aoe erent aleta a sce ete etent oS a ateals ale Fe 42 28,522 
DAMM oUEIN ae eee re ter eE Da Pe ESE cxervice cea aces 381 153,253 
LOTS EUICLION Meet aicrasia a cttersedies iteke oe sreye Paes. «la va-ayels ots ose 4 9,179 
Bae ia ts UA GROT Rat ce or MIRC regiRiMtla haa ha tais wikels bake ea 128 60,459 
CROAT NICH OTIC ME he ock.te Pen ate tise eclaac’s «Fre icee ors ore. s 41 10,692 
Trade—Retail and Wholesale............0ccscccceeeeyees 7 912 
MATLANIGE™ AG eh ee oh a oe TSE ara viet Dad Reali te itp ee 1 176 
PCERICE MP Eee Tee cer te eoumel ts teas. ANB be oh ed 27 15,353 
SLC alll Sree ie nie erahsieoreters etcks » nis w fellows civts 631 278,546 
TABLE II.—LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 
BY UNION AFFILIATION 
September 30, 1949 

No. of No. of 
Committees Employees 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.............. 270 138,305 

cariadianconeress Of WabOUl....sec esses osassaseuees 254 98,617 

| Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour....... 39 10,473 

' OL OCS tem cern Hote Noite «ie onic clifolvmilaiters «.« Mesias, dis 68 31,151 

FLO DAE Srtteretys astern ae shee sds wra.s ahi accmiend « 631 278,546 


ACTIVITIES OF 


PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


During recent weeks the Ontario Provincial Federation of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada held its annual Con- 


vention, and submitted proposals to the Commission which has 
been inquiring into workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Ontario. Affiliates of the TLC in Alberta and British Columbia 
made submissions to their provincial Governments, the brief of 


in the Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


: the B.C. organization being devoted entirely to suggested changes 


Fourth Annual Convention 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was held in 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, January 13 
to 15, 1950. There were 425 delegates in 
attendance representing a total of 230 
organizations affiliated with the Federation 
having a combined membership of 45,318, 
an increase of 4,436 during 1949. 

In his presidential address at the opening 

_ session of the convention, A. F. MacArthur 

criticized provinces which blocked federal 
legislation for improved social security 
measures. He warned that labour faces the 
prospect of a growing resistance against 
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of Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


wage increases and declared that it was 
essential that workers organize solidly to 
protect gains made and, where possible, 
improve them. 

Secretary-Treasurer Hugh Sedgwick pre- 
sented a review of the activities of the 
Executive Board during 1949. These in- 
cluded representations to the Ontario 
Government with respect to legislation of 
interest to labour (L.G., May, 1949, p. 571). 
A special representation was made to the 
enquiry Commissioner, Hon. Justice W. D. 
Roach, concerning the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (see this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, p. 325). 
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More than 100 resolutions were presented 
to the convention by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, the more important relating to 
housing, labour-management relations, tax- 
ation, unemployment, education, the control 
and management of Ontario forests and 
provincial working conditions. 

Gordon G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, addressed the Federation. He 
stressed the “serious unemployment 
problem” confronting Canadian workers and 
urged all local unions to assist their unem- 
ployed members. “Let the labour move- 


ment look after the interests of the 
unemployed worker,’ he said. “We don’t 
need any other organization, possibly 


inspired by those with ulterior motives, to 
care for the unemployed worker—we will do 
it ourselves,” he asserted. 


Resolutions Approved 


Apprenticeship.—Resulting from com- 
plaints that the administration of the 
Apprenticeship Act in Ontario was unsatis- 
factory, the Convention approved of a 
resolution asking that the Ontario govern- 
ment through the Minister of Labour, be 
petitioned “to enforce and police the 
Apprenticeship Act to a standard that will 
provide the greatest benefit to the appren- 
tice.” The re-introduction of the Assess- 
ment Regulations of 1928-32 was urged “ 
a means of restoring individual employer 
responsibility to the apprentice for on-site 
job training” during the life of apprentice- 
ship contracts. Resolutions were also 
passed urging the government to retain the 
present ratio of one apprentice-in-training 
to every five journeymen. 


Unemployment.—Asserting that “growing 
unemployment in many industries is having 
an adverse influence on conditions of 
employment,” the Convention demanded “ 
maximum 40-hour week or less if need be, 
to maintain full employment with no reduc- 
tion in take-home pay and at wages 
adequate to maintain comfort and decency.” 
The government was asked also to under- 
take immediately a public works program 
designed to provide jobs at wages estab- 
lished by the trade union movement. 


Housing.—Declaring that “the lack of 
adequate housing in Canada has become 
a tremendous problem” and that the 
Dominion government’s action in permitting 
landlords “to increase rents by another 18 
to 22 per cent” has added to the housing 
crisis, the federation went on record “to 
adopt means of demanding that the three 
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levels of government shoulder their respon- 
sibilities on the question of adequate 
low-rental housing,’ and unite to subsidize 
low-rental housing “to enable workers to 
purchase their homes with interest free 
money.” It was urged further that the 
proposed increases in rents be rescinded by 
the federal government, or that the pro- 
vincial government take action to ban all 
rent increases. 


Labour-Management Relations.—Claim- 
ing that the cost of individual arbitration 
cases has risen in recent years to such an 
extent as to be, in many instances, “beyond 
the financial resources of many locals” and 
that, in any case, arbitration proceedings 
should be handled by those who have 
gained full familiarity with the subject, the 
Convention asked that “a permanent panel 
of arbitrators be established.” It was urged 
that chairmen for arbitration boards be 
drawn from this panel, instead of from 
members of the judiciary “whose approach 
to industrial relations is along the pathway 
of legal Belh ay rather than throug 
human relationship.” 


Education and Taxation.—The Federa- 
tion urged the provincial government to 
make public immediately the report of the 
Royal Commission on Education and also 
to implement the promise that, it was 
claimed, was made in 1943, that the pro- 
vincial government would assume at least 
50 per cent of school taxes charged against 
real estate as a relief to municipalities. 


Forest Management.—Strong criticism of 
the administration of Ontario’s natural 
resources was presented. It was alleged that 
“sll of our accessible resources on public 
crown land have been gradually alienated 
into the hands of a few large corporations 
who despoil these resources,’ giving in 
return dues and taxes that were too small 
to pay costs of administration. The Con- 
vention passed a resolution which, among 
other suggestions, recommended the appoint- 
ment of a forestry commission, the chief 
function of which would be to make sure 
that the forests of Ontario would be 
harvested in such a manner as to provide 
adequate supplies of timber in perpetuity. 


Officers Re-elected 


President A. F. MacArthur and Secretary- 
Treasurer Hugh Sedgwick were re-elected by 
acclamation and H. J. Green of Toronto 
and A. W. Godfrey and Bruce A. Magnuson 
of Fort William were elected Vice-Presidents. 
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Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
Presents Views on Workmen’s Compensation 


At a hearing held by Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, Hon. Justice W. D. Roach, late 
in December, the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (TLC) presented a brief setting 
forth the Federation’s views on workmen’s 
compensation legislation in Ontario.* 


The brief admitted that, broadly speak- 
ing, the Workmen’s Compensation Act had 
been fairly satisfactory and that the Board 
had administered the law in a commendable 
manner. It was held, however, that “it had 
been found in practice that certain gaps 
were evident in the scope of the Act” which, 
if closed, “would make the Act an even 
better and more useful measure.” 


Included among the amendments sug- 
gested by the Federation were the 
following :— 


(1) that compensation benefits be paid 
at the rate of 100 per cent of the highest 
prevailing wage for the injured workman’s 
occupation in the period from the time of 
his accident or disability to the time of 
final settlement; 


(2) that blanket coverage be provided for 
all occupational diseases, or diseases attrib- 
utable to the nature of the employment; 


(3) that the waiting period be abolished 
and compensation paid from the date of 
injury or disability; 


(4) that supervision of accident or dis- 
ability preventive measures be placed under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board; 


(5) that uniform coverage be provided for 
all occupations and the diseases or injuries 
peculiar to such occupations; 


(6) that measures be taken to prevent 
undue delays in the filing of claims; 


(7) that temporary increases be allowed 
in payments of compensation to widows, 
invalid husbands and orphans, and that the 
cases of widows and orphans already 
receiving pensions be reviewed with a view 
to eliminating cases of hardship; 


(8) that the maximum compensation pay- 
able be increased from $3,000 to $3,600 and 
that the scale of payment for burial 
expenses be increased from $125 to $175; 


(9) that assessments be paid on the full 
payrolls of all employers, “so that a full 
income will be obtained to provide for 
those who need the benefits most ;” 


* Views of the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CCL) were summarized on page 39 of the January 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


(10) that provision be made to check the 
proneness of some examiners to refer 
convalescent workers to “light work,” which, 
it was claimed, frequently aggravated 
initial injuries; and also, that convalescent 
workmen receive, not only financial com- 
pensation for wages lost, but an adequate 
time allowance for the satisfactory healing 
of an injury or disability ; 

(11) that the Workmen’s Compensatiom 
Board provide more medical examiners to 
take care of cases of a more serious nature 
in unorganized territories in Northern 
Ontario, and that “a workman’s choice of 
medical examiner should be optional in cases 
of injury or disability, apart from the 
services provided directly by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board.” 


The Federation placed itself on record 
as endorsing the following fundamental 
principles of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act :— 

(1) that it is not damages but compensa- 
tion that is provided for the injured work- 
man and his dependents; 


(2) that the Act should be considered as 
providing for injured workmen rather than 
as penalizing employers; 

(3) that it should not be necessary to 
prove, either that the employer was guilty 
of negligence, or that the workman was at 
fault ; 


(4) that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act provides a relatively simple and inex- 
pensive method of dealing with compensa- 
tion cases and avoids the expense, delays 
and annoyances inherent in the old 
Employers’ Liability Act; 

(5) that the collective lability system 
followed in Ontario for raising funds to 
defray costs of compensation is the most 
economical method for providing such 
funds; 

(6) “that it must be forever kept in mind 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
adopted to expedite the humane handling 
of cases which are worthy of compensa- 
tion;” and 

(7) that “a workman would infinitely 
prefer to work for wages at his usual 
occupation rather than incur an accident for 
the sake of receiving compensation.” 
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Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 
Presents Legislative Proposals to Government 


Legislative proposals approved by the 
convention of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour (TLC) in October, 1949 (L.G., Feb., 
1950, p. 197), were formally presented to the 
government of the province by the Execu- 
tive of the Federation early in January. 

While expressing a large measure of 
approval of existing labour legislation in 
Alberta, and commending the government 
for amendments that it proposed to make 
in the Alberta Labour Act at the next 
session of the’ legislature, the Federation 
was of the opinion that other changes were 
essential, among them the following:— 

Union Security.—It was recommended 
that provision be made in the Act for the 
taking of a vote at an employer’s place of 
business by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, when requested by a Trade Union, to 
ascertain the wishes of the bargaining unit 
in regard to union security. If 66 per cent 
voted in favour of union security, then 
union shop conditions should become part 
of the signed agreement. 


Hours of Work.—The Government was 
again urged to adopt regulations to reduce 
the work week in the province to forty 
hours. It was pointed out that this had 
already been accomplished in the building 
trades and that certain municipalities were 
operating on a five-day work week. Special 
reference was also made to female workers 
in hospitals and nursing homes, who were 
excluded from the Female Minimum Wage 
Order and: were compelled to work long 
hours. 


Pensions.—The Federation held that 
old age pensions were inadequate and 
requested that the Dominion government 
be approached with a view to securing legis- 
lation to provide old age pensions of $60 
per month, payable at age 60, without the 
means test. In addition, it was urged that 
(a) “adequate pensions” be provided for the 
blind, or otherwise totally disabled, regard- 
less of age; (b) that “free hospitalization” 
be granted for those in receipt of old age 
or disability pensions; and (c) that in cases 
of employees who have worked for 20 years 
in an industry and are found to be unfit 
to continue their customary employment, 
the responsibility for maintaining them, 
“either with a decent pension or suitable 
employment” should be placed on the indus- 
try concerned. 


Unemployment Insurance.—It was 
requested that temporary employees in the 
provincial civil service be brought under the 
terms of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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W orkmen’s Compensation.—The Alberta 
Federation was of the opinion that the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act “is 
second to none on the North American con- 
tinent.” However, it was requested that in 
view of the higher cost of living, the gov- 
ernment review compensation paid to 
injured workmen and their dependents. 
Attention was drawn to annual increases 
in the number of industrial accidents since 
1945 and an official inquiry was urged to 
disclose the causes and the best methods of 
prevention. It was also asked that the 
number of inspectors be increased. 


Fire Fighters’ Legislation.—The Federa- 
tion claimed that, as organized fire fighters 
in the province were not permitted to go on 
strike, the Labour Act should be amended 
so that arbitration awards concerning fire 
fighters should be binding on both parties 
involved in a dispute. 


Industrial Relations.—While conceding 
that the Board of Industrial Relations had 
been fair in its dealings with labour and 
management, the Federation was of the 
opinion that there were too many delays 
in the appointment of conciliators and/or 
the taking of votes. This was attributed 
to a shortage of staff and the request was 
made that the Board’s staff be enlarged and 
the salaries of its employees increased. 

Other. Recommendations.—Among other 
questions raised by the Federation were 
(1) that the payment for overtime in the 
provincial civil service be set at a rate of 
time and one-half; (2) that the export of 
natural gas from the province be prohibited 
until sufficient reserves have been developed 
to provide adequate supplies for the citizens 
of Alberta; (3) that all vehicles should be 
required to carry flares or other safety 
devices to be used when stopping on the 
highways, and that chauffeurs should be 
required to undergo competency tests and 
health examinations; (4) that regulations 
covering split shifts be tightened up; 
(5) that holidays-with-pay regulations be 
made applicable to all provincial public 
service employees; (6) that all steam 
boilers of 20 h.p. or over, irrespective of 
pressure, should be under the supervision of 
certified engineers; (7) that the whole field 
of industrial health and welfare in the 
province be made the subject of official 
inquiry, with a view to the prevention of 
much of the physical and mental ill-health 
of workers and their families. 
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B.C. Executive (TLC) Urges 


Changes in Conciliation and Arbitration Act 


Suggested amendments to the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act were 
presented to Hon. J. H. Cates, Minister 
of Labour, British Columbia, by the 
Provincial Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada on January 4, 
1950. 

It was requested that the Act be 
broadened to cover all workers, specifi- 
cally, municipal and provincial government 
employees. The only exclusion, it was 
asserted, should be a person having authority 
to hire and fire, or one who acts regularly 
in a confidential capacity for the employer. 
“Conflicting legislation should be amended 
accordingly,” it was urged. 

The Executive took objection to the 
certification of company unions as bargain- 
ing agencies which, it was claimed, was 
permitted under the Act. It was asked that 
“only bona fide Trade Unions should be 
certified.” 

It was held that there should be pro- 
vision in the Act which would prohibit an 
employer from dismissing any employee 
from service following the granting of 
certification to a trade union, until the 
procedure for a collective agreement had 
been carried out and the conciliation Board 
had submitted its report, except in cases 
where there was mutual agreement to the 
dismissal. 

It was requested, further, that the defini- 
tion of a bargaining unit be amended to 
read :— 

for the purpose of this Act, a unit means 

a group of employees the majority of which 

are members of a Trade Union. Appro- 

priate for “collective bargaining” with 
reference to a unit means appropriate for 
such purposes, whether the unit is -an 
employer unit, craft unit, professional unit, 
plant unit, or a subdivision of a plant unit 
or any other unit, and whether or not the 


employees therein are employed by one or 
more employers. 


The Executive recommended that the Act 
should be amended to provide that “no 
employees bound by a collective agree- 


ment, . . . shall strike during the term of 
the collective agreement, and no person 
shall declare or authorize a strike of such 
employees, except where the agreement has 
been violated.” 

Inasmuch as the constitutions of “the 
vast majority of affiliated organizations” 
make provision for taking strike ballots, 
the Executive felt that there was no need 
for Government-supervised strike votes as 
required by the Act. It was asserted that 
such Government supervision was an inter- 
ference with “the constitutional rights of 
citizens and the operation of legitimate 
Trade Unions. At no time should 
employees who are not. members of the 
Union be permitted to vote on the strike 
question.” Neither should employers be 
permitted a scrutineer at such ballot, and all 
such votes should be taken in a neutral 
place, rather than on the employer’s 
premises. 

It was recommended that provision be 
made in the Act for the inclusion of the 
following union security clause in a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, if requested by 
the Trade Union representing a majority 
of the employees in the bargaining unit:— 

Every employee who is now or hereafter 
becomes a member of .the union. shall 
maintain his membership in the union as 

a condition of his employment; and every 

new employee whose employment com- 

mences hereafter shall, within thirty days 
after the commencement of his employ- 
ment, apply for and maintain membership 


in the union as a condition of his employ- 
ment. 


The Executive claimed that the time 
lapse between the breakdown of collective. 
bargaining and the taking of final action, 
such as a strike vote, was too long, thus 
permitting “stalling tactics”. It was sug- 
gested that this time could be shortened by 
adding a section to the Act “permitting 
the by-passing of the conciliation officer, 
upon the request of either party,’ and 
secondly, by cutting down the times speci- 
fied in the Act. 


CORRECTION... 


On page 1353 of the November, 1949, 
issue of the Lasour GazeTts, the statement 
that prevailing rate employees of the 
Federal Government had been granted 


“nine statutory holidays with pay per year 
with two additional statutory holidays at 
the option of the Minister of the Depart- 
ment concerned,” should read: “seven 
statutory holidays .. .”, etc. 
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INDUSTRY AND LABOUR 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND NOVA SCOTIA 


Annual Report of the 


Department of Labour of British Columbia 


Improved labour conditions is the keynote of the British Columbia 
Department of Labour’s Annual Report for 1948 which describes the 
administration of labour laws throughout the Province. The Report 
discusses welfare, health and safety conditions in factories, and 
makes certain recommendations. 


The Annual Report of the Department of 
Labour of British Columbia for 1948 records 
a year of industrial prosperity as well as 
considerable improvement in labour condi- 
tions. The Report stated that it was the 
best year in the history of the Province. 
Earnings, payrolls and employment figures 
continued to climb while the number of 
working hours decreased slightly. 

Earnings increased in every one of the 
industrial groups covered by the Report. 
An all-time high of $47.30 was established 
in the average weekly wage for all male 
industrial workers, an increase of $3.81 over 
the 1947 figure. The largest increase was 
in the coal mining industry where average 
weekly earnings in 1948 went up to $54.40, 
$8.86 more than in 1947. Clerical workers’ 
average earnings also increased in most 
cases. Male clerical employees in all indus- 
tries were paid an average weekly wage 
of $48.39 in 1948 compared to $44.85 in 
1947, and female clerical workers were paid 
an average weekly wage of $30, an increase 
of $2.17 over 1947. Out of the 25 indus- 
trial groups covered, 20 reported that a 
decreasing number of their employees were 
to be found in the lower wage brackets. 


The Provincial payroll total for 1948 
reached a new peak and 23 of the 25 
industrial groups covered showed an in- 
crease in their payrolls. The only major 
decrease was in the ship and boat-building 
industry which has continued to decline 
since the war. The greatest increases 
were noted in the lumber industries (up 
$20,000,000 over the 1947 payroll figures), 
construction (up $9,500,000) and metal 
industries (up $5,000,000). Continued 
demand for goods and services and the 
greater availability of labour and supplies 
were responsible for the increased produc- 
tive capacity noted in most industries. 


While there were some decreases in 
employment, the over-all employment 
figures in British Columbia in 1948 con- 
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tinued to rise, increases being noted in the 
lumber industry, the construction indus- 
tries, building materials, metal trades, pulp 
and paper manufacturing and smelting and 
concentrating. The highest monthly figure 
for employment was in August, 1948 with a 
total of 160,002 employees as compared to 
the 1947 high in the same month of 153,994. 


The Report also pointed out that the 
average weekly working hours of all wage- 
earners declined fractionally from 42-24 
hours per week in 1947 to 42-21 in 1948. 
Figures show that only 18-41 per cent of 
the 165,411 wage-earners reported on in the 
Province work more than 44 hours a week, 
while 81:59 per cent work 44 hours or less. 


Legisiation 


Except for amendments to the laws 
relating to apprenticeship and municipal 
employees’ pensions, few laws affecting 
labour were passed at the 1949 Session of 
the Legislature. A review of this legisla- 
tion appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for 
May, 1949, p. 611. 


Board of Industrial Relations 


In its fifteenth annual report, the Board 
of Industrial Relations summarizes its work 
for the year. This includes revising 
minimum wage orders, granting overtime 
and learners’ permits and approving special 
arrangements of hours of work under the 
Hours of Work Act. 


The Board held 95 sessions during the 
year. Public hearings were held in connec- 
tion with the occupation of first-aid 
attendants and the plumbing and _ pipe- 
fitting industry. Four new minimum wage 
Orders were issued for the automotive 
repair and gasoline service-station industry, 
for radio technicians, for radio broadeast 
technicians and for the sheet metal trade 
and five Orders were revised to improve 
wage rates and working conditions in the 


transportation industry, manufacturing, 
offices, first-aid attendants, and amusement 
places. All but two of these nine Orders 
apply to both men and womens workers. 
The Board made minor changes in six other 
Orders. Regulations permitting or continu- 
ing exceptions from the eight and 44-hour 
limits set by the Hours of Work Act were 
made during the year governing engineers, 
operators, firemen and oilers or greasers, the 
baking industry, the construction industry 
on certain highways, bartenders, waiters and 
utility men, and the mercantile industry. 


Women and Girl Employees.—The 
Report presents a comparative statement, 
over a five-year period, of the employment, 
earnings and hours of work of female 
workers in those occupations and businesses 
covered by Board Orders. Domestic workers, 
farm labourers and fruit pickers are not 
covered by the Minimum Wage Act and 
federal workers and bank employees are also 
excluded from Provincial legislation of this 
kind. 

During 1948, 7,984 employers reported a 
total of 61,528 female employees, the 
highest employment figure for women 
workers recorded in the history of the 
Department of Labour. The comparative 
figure for 1947 was 61,442 and for 1946, 
55,332. Offices continue to employ a larger 
number of women workers (15,721) than any 
other group included in the survey. 

In each of the 11 industries or occupa- 
tions for which statistics are set out, an 
increase is noted in the average weekly 
earnings of women workers. The highest 
average weekly wages were paid in the 
fishing industry ($30.30), the fruit and vege- 
table industry ($29.52) and in offices 
($29.34). The lowest wages were paid in 
public places of amusement (for part- 
time work), in hotels and catering and 
in laundries, $14.97, $21.81 and $22.01, 
respectively. The greatest increases in 
wages were noted in manufacturing (up 
$3.24 a week over the 1947 figure of $24.12) 
and in the transportation industry (an in- 
crease of $4.95 over $19.27 in 1947). The 
average weekly earnings in all occupations 
was $25.98 (compared to $23.52 in 1947) a 
figure well above the statutory minimum 
wages for females which range from $17 
to $20.16 a week. These tables show that 
there has been a slight rise in the average 
number of hours worked in a week: 38-61 
hours in 1948 as compared to the low figure 
of 38-33 hours established in 1947. 


Male Employees.—The Board reported 
that since separate statistics for all occupa- 
tions covered by Male Minimum Wage 
Orders were not available, the tables on 
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wages and employment of male workers 
served only to indicate the general trend in 
some of the more important occupations 
covered. Employment figures for male 
wage-earners declined in seven of the ten 
occupations listed; the biggest drops being 
noted in the fruit and vegetable industry 
and in logging. However, substantial in- 
creases in numbers employed are shown in 
the construction industry and in sawmills. 
Wages increased in every occupation 
covered and fractional decreases in hours 
worked per week were noted in six of the 
ten groups. 


Inspections and Wage Adjustments.— 
The Board reported that the amount of 
arrears of wages and holiday pay collected 
on behalf of employees in 1948 was 
$109,389.55 as compared to $84,907.36 in 
1947. The large amount of wage collec- 
tions made, 10 times that of the figure for 
1946, resulted from the prevailing high level 
of employment and from the increased 
number of investigations made, since several 
new inspectors were added to the inspec- 
tion staff; (18,699 investigations were 
carried out in 1948 as compared to 13,912 
in 1947). There were 64 court cases brought 
under the Annual Holidays with Pay Act, 
the Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Acts, the Hours of Work Act, the Semi- 
Monthly Payment of Wages Act and the 
Factories Act when employers failed to 
co-operate with the Department in its job 
of enforcing the legislative provisions. The 
main offences under these Acts were failure 
to pay wages semi-monthly, failure to pay 
the minimum wage, failure to keep true and 
correct records, failure to post Orders and 
to notify employees of schedules of hours 
and rest periods, and the operation of a 
factory before 7 am. and after 7 p.m. 

The Board granted only 427 licences in 
1948 (compared to 1,067 in 1947) permitting 
a graduated scale of wages during the learn- 
ing period for inexperienced workers until, 
usually after six months, they are qualified 
to receive the minimum wage. Of these, 
190 licences were for the manufacturing 
industry. 


Employment of Children 


Under the Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 1944, unless permission has 
been granted to the employer by the 
Minister of Labour, children under 15 may 
not be employed in certain industries and 
occupations. The Report stated that a 
total of 328 permits (301 for boys and 27 
for girls) were in effect at the end of the 
year. Of these, 35 were for employment 
in factories, 14 for catering, 26 for amuse- 
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ment places, 243 for the mercantile indus- 
try, 6 for service stations, 3 for transporta- 
tion and 1 for construction. In commenting 
on child employment, the Chief Inspector 
of Factories reported that except in a few 
cases, permits were being issued only during 
the summer school holidays. 


Labour Disputes and Conciliation 


The first annual report of the Labour 
Relations Board of British Columbia 
appointed on January 18, 1948, under the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1947, describes the year’s activities in the 
labour relations field. 

In keeping with the Board’s policy of 
promoting industrial peace, every oppor- 
tunity was made to give delegations a 
hearing by the full Board or by its com- 
mittees. It was arranged that a Vancouver 
Committee of two members of the Board 
and a Victoria Committee of two members 
and the chairman should hold meetings in 
order to expedite the work of the Board. 
It was noted that 639 delegations were heard 
during 1948; the majority being separately 
representative of both management and 
employees. The Board considered that 
these conferences have helped to avert 
strikes on many occasions by dissipating the 
friction and misunderstanding existing 
between the two parties. 

The Board was pleased to report only 10 
disputes in 1948 in British Columbia, eight 
strikes and two lockouts. This is a record 
unequalled in the past seven years. Of the 
ten disputes affecting 3,216 employees and 
involving a time-loss in working days of 
106,230, the coal mining strike accounted 
for 2,087 employees and 90,128 man-days. 
A strike in the Okanagan fruit-packing 
industry at harvest time was narrowly 
averted by the Board’s intervention in time 
to save thousands of dollars daily to pro- 
ducers and wage-earners. In addition, the 
Board intervened with success in the 
lumber, boat-yard, biscuit and confectionery, 
welding and wire-fabricating industries. 

The Board dealt with a total of 1,266 
cases during 1948, 61 cases more than in 
1947. Of the 864 applications made for 
certification, 670 were granted, 126 were 
rejected and 68 withdrawn. There were 109 
others being dealt with at the close of the 
year. 

Thirty-three representative votes were 
conducted during the year, 212 Conciliation 
Officers appointed, 90 Conciliation Boards 
established, 24 prosecutions instituted, 34 
strike votes supervised, 4 grievance pro- 
cedures instituted, 2 Industrial Inquiry 
Commissions established and 3 referees 
appointed. 
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Employers’ and Employees’ Organizations 


Membership in organized labour ranks in 
British Columbia in 1948 increased 5-7 per 
cent over the previous year. The increase 
was not as large as the 13-5 per cent rise 
in 1947. There has been a gain of over 
300 per cent in the reported membership 
since December 31, 1939, when the member- 
ship stood at 44,867 compared to 142,989 at 
the end of 1948. This is the highest figure 
for labour organization ever recorded in 
British Columbia and it constitutes 31-85 
per cent of the total provincial labour force. 

The largest organized group, “wood and 
wood products,” contains 21:54 per cent 
of the total number of trade unionists in the 
Province. The “services” group is next with 
20-99 per cent. This group includes muni- 
cipal and Provincial employees such as fire- 
men, policemen and letter carriers, Pro- 
vincial Government employees and teachers. 
Other large trade union groups are the 
construction group, the mining and quarry- 
ing group, the steam railway transportation 
group and the metals group. 

Employers’ organizations have numbered 
37 since 1945. 


Factory Inspection 


The work of the Factory Inspection 
Branch includes the inspection of passenger 
and freight elevators and cleaning estab- 
lishments, as well as of factories. During 
1948, 2,214 inspections of factories were 
made. 


Welfare.—In commenting on the increas- 
ing welfare measures being taken for 
workers in factories, the Chief Inspector of 
Factories stated, 

Not only has the safety and health, and 
even comfort, of the workers attained 
greater significance, but there is a more 


general realization that they are very 
closely related to efficiency and production. 


The Report went on to contrast the modern 
factory, constructed and designed for the 
manufacture of a particular product, and 
provided with the most advanced devices 
for improving working conditions which 
science, engineering and the industrial 
phychologist can suggest, with the old 
factory premises with their small rooms, 
narrow stairways, poor, restricted natural 
lighting and obsolete sanitary arrange- 
ments. Managers and executives, as well 
as workers, are appreciating the value and 
need of factories with welfare facilities and 
superior amenities. 

Special mention was made of measures 
for increasing employees’ welfare, such 
as morning and afternoon rest periods 
(which are now general practice throughout 
many industries), the installation of the 
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most modern sanitary conveniences, facili- 
ties for drying clothes for employees who 
work in unsheltered occupations, dining and 
reading rooms, and well-equipped industrial 
lockers. In addition to the many new and 
modern premises required, the Chief In- 
spector considered that the prime need, 
apart from matters of safety and health, 
was a general spring tidying-up, repairing 
and refitting to bring factories up to post- 
war standards. ; 

Safety and Health.—Methods of prevent- 
ing accidents in factories were reviewed. 
These include the instruction and super- 
vision of new, inexperienced employees, the 
use of the safety devices provided, the use 
of personal protective equipment such as 
safety shoes, goggles and proper work cloth- 
ing, the marking of clear passage ways in 
brightly coloured floor lines and _ the 
coloured marking of machinery to indicate 
hazards. 

The Chief Factory Inspector commended 
the co-operation of the employer and 
employees’ safety committees with the 
Factory Inspectors in eliminating hazards 
and promoting safety consciousness. 

In discussing the need for ample light 
as an essential for a safe, healthy and com- 
fortable place in which to work, the Report 
points out that the standard type of tubular 
fluorescent units is being increasingly used. 
However, the hazard in the disposal of the 
fluorescent tubes was emphasized. In order 
to prevent inhalation of the dangerous dust 
of beryllium compound, the tubes should be 
broken up under water to prevent the dust 
from escaping into the air. The fragments 
of glass should then be gathered in a mesh 
basket and buried in waste ground. 

The Report discusses the need for 
adequate ventilation, removal of dust and 
fumes, proper temperatures and a proper 
standard of cleanliness in factories. Regu- 
lation of women workers in regard to lifting, 
stacking and protective clothing is also 
being enforced by the Factory Inspectors. 

Industrial Homework.—During 1948, 10 
employers and 25 workers were granted 
home-work permits, a slight increase over the 
1947 figures of seven and 22, respectively. 

The Factory Inspectors, in their home 
investigations, have found that the homes 
were generally very clean, the workers 
healthy and that there were no signs of 
contagious disease. 

Elevators.—In order to safeguard the 
thousands of people using elevators daily, 
elevator equipment in the Province is 
subjected to a rigid safety inspection. There 
were 1,601 inspections of freignt and 
passenger elevators in 1948. A fatal acci- 
dent was reported, the first in a number of 
years. The accident occurred when a 17 
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year-old boy was attempting to operate a 
modern freight elevator. The Chief In- 
spector stated that if landing doors, inter- 
locks and car-gate contacts were maintained 
in proper working order, fatal elevator 
accidents would be virtually eliminated. 
Further, injuries occurring at landings would 
decrease if the operator would make sure 
that the doors are closed or locked before he 
or she leaves the floor. 

During the year, 15 elevators were 
suspended from future use as elevators or 
until such time as they conform to the rules 
governing installation, operation and main- 
tenance of passenger and freight elevators. 

Cleaning Establishments.—The Factory 
Inspection Branch found that a large 
cleaning establishment was operating before 
7 a.m. and after 7 p.m. without permission 
from the Chief Inspector in writing. The 
establishment was fined accordingly. 


Apprenticeship 


In its annual report, the Apprenticeship 
Branch stated that there were 1,677 appren- 
ticeship contracts in existence on December 
31, 1948. Out of a total of 2,404 workers 
who have completed their apprenticeship 
training, 676 were in the building and con- 
struction trade, 652 in the metal trades, and 
1,076 in miscellaneous trades. 

It was reported that the educational 
standard of the new apprentices was 
improving. This may be due to the better 
commencing wage and the greater oppor- 
tunities for rapid advancement in the basic 
trades. Training facilities are being in- 
creased by the opening of new vocational 
schools. The regular attendance of the 
majority of apprentices at night school set 
an all-time record for the Province. It was 
considered that the over-all opportunities 
are now for fully qualified workers rather 
than for the specialist and semi-skilled. 

The Report spoke of the value of the 
trade advisory committees set up under the 
Apprenticeship Act in accordance with the 
Dominion-Provincial Apprenticeship Agree- 
ment. A great deal has been accomplished 
in the up-grading of war-time semi-skilled 
mechanics of the improver and helper class, 
and if this continues, the Director of Appren- 
ticeship stated that the industry will have 
nothing to fear for its future labour supply. 


Safety Branch 

According to the annual report of the 
Safety Branch, there was a decrease in the 
number of fatal accidents in logging and 
in the saw-mill industry, 92 in 1948 as 
compared to 98 in 1947. It is encouraging 


to note that accidents in the logging 
and lumbering industries are gradually 
decreasing. 
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Annual Report of the Department of 


Labour of Nova Scotia 


An increase in the average weekly wage in industries other than 
agriculture, good labour relations, fewer industrial accidents and 
greater attention to safety in factories were highlights of the 
Annual Report of the Nova Scotia Department of Labour for 


1948. 


The Annual Report of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1948, contains a 
general report by the Minister of Labour, 
followed by a summary of the activities of 
the various Branches of the Department. 
Reports are made on the work done during 
the year with respect to Statistics, Minimum 
Wage Board, Labour Relations, Factories 
Inspection, University Students Loan Fund, 
Industrial Apprentice Training and Cana- 
dian Vocational Training. Much informa- 
tion is given which has not hitherto been 
included in annual reports of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Minister of Labour reviewed changes 
made in labour legislation during the 1948 
session of the Legislative Assembly. He 
noted eight new schedules of wages and 
hours of labour approved under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act which now applies to 
the construction industry in Sydney as well 
as in Halifax and Dartmouth. The rates 
of wages fixed by these schedules for con- 
struction workers in Halifax and Dartmouth 
now include -03 cents per hour in lieu of 
vacation with pay for the regular work week. 
This vacation pay, however, is not counted 
when calculating overtime rates. The Min- 
ister recounted the results of three check- 
off votes taken on application of the union 
local concerned under the provisions of the 
Trade Union Act, 1947. The form of the 
ballot used is included. The Minister 
reported also the number of plants regis- 
tered (278) and operators’ certificates (169) 
issued under the Engine Operators’ Act; 
gave statistical and other information 
regarding youth training classes in Glace 
Bay, Sydney and North Sydney; and noted 
that stenography, typewriting and book- 
keeping had in 1948 been designated as 
trades under the Trade Schools Regulation 
Act. 


Legislation 


An important feature of the 1948 labour 
legislation was the amendment to the 
Trade Union Act bringing it more in line 
with the federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. Among the 
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chief changes was the reduction from 14 
to seven days in the “cooling-off period” 
before a strike vote may be taken. Amend- 
ments were also made in the laws relating 
to workmen’s compensation and apprentice- 
ship. The Lasour Gazerre for November, 
1948 (p. 1264), reviewed this legislation. 


Employment and Earnings 


The index of employment in industry in 
Nova Scotia rose moderately from 120-0 in 
1947 to 122-7 in 1948, with the greatest 
demand for workers in the construction 
industry. Employment in manufacturing 
was slightly lower. Unemployment result- 
ing from seasonal work and strikes was less 
than in 1947. The number of unemployed 
was 2,077 less than the previous year, repre- 
senting an overall figure of 3-5 per cent of 
the labour force. The comparative figure 
of unemployed for the whole of Canada 
was 2-5. 

Payrolls and average weekly earnings (a 
table with comparative figures from 1945 to 
1948 is given) rose more rapidly than 
employment. The average weekly wage of 
workers in industries other than agriculture 
showed a decided rise, reaching $37.15, as 
compared with $33.47 in 1947. 


Statistics 


The Statistics Branch reported that an 
annual industrial survey of the Province 
was made in 1947 and 1948. One concrete 
result of the survey is a directory of 
products manufactured in Nova Scotia. 

In order to promote the establishment of 
a contributory pension scheme for coal 
miners in the Province, the Department of 
Labour and the Nova Scotia Research 
Foundation undertook to make a study of 
the problem, and submitted estimates of the 
cost of various pension plans to the coal 
companies and the union. In addition, the 
Government offered to contribute part of its 
annual receipts from coal royalties as a 
financial contribution to such a scheme. 


Strikes 


During the year 1948 the record shows 
exceptionally good labour relations with 
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only 10,761 man-working days lost com- 
pared with 1,284,782 mm 1947. An analysis 
of the strikes by industry, duration, 
number of workers involved and time loss 
is given in the Report. Of the 15 strikes 
which occurred during the year, seven were 
in the coal mines. 


The Minimum Wage Board 


In Nova Scotia, minimum wage orders 
apply only to women. Tables setting out 
the minimum rates for experienced workers 
($15, $14, and $13 in Zones I, II and III, 
respectively), currently in effect are 
appended to the report of the Minimum 
Wage Board. Also set out in tabular form 
are the average weekly wages and hours of 
women in industries covered by minimum 
wage orders. Figures covering the years 
1944 to 1948 make a comparison possible. 


There was an increase in all minimum 
wage rates for women, effective from the 
first of the year. In a number of cases, 
inspections by the Minimum Wage Board 
resulted in adjustments and payment of 
back wages. The Board reports that a 
number of new businesses, mainly in con- 
nection with seasonal trades, are being set 
up outside of the cities and the incor- 
porated towns of the Province, and are 
therefore exempt from the Minimum Wage 
Orders. In this connection the Board may 
recommend to.the Government an extension 
of the Orders to protect the workers in all 
such industries. 

Progress and stability were reported in the 
textile trades and the fish industry, the 
average earnings in the latter being about 
$18 a week and from $81 to $86 a month. 
The apple industry had an unfavourable 
year. The average daily wage paid was $3 
for 10 hours and the weekly wage from 
$18 to $26. 

The average weekly wage in all 10 classes 
of industries covered by Board Orders was 
higher than that for 1947 and in one case 
shorter hours are noted. Average weekly 
hours of women range from 43 to 50. 
Textile employees and telephone operators 
received the highest average weekly wage: 
$19.56 and $19.93 respectively (in 1947 these 
wages were $18.98 and $15.04). Consider- 
able increases are noted in the average 
weekly wages paid to women working at 
laundering and dry cleaning ($16.43 com- 
pared to $13.15 in 1947), and to women 
employed in restaurants, hotels and similar 
places ($13.37 compared to $10.82 in 1947). 
Beauty parlour operators worked an average 
of 50 hours a week, two hours less than in 
1947. Women in offices worked an average 
of 43 hours a week, one hour more than in 
1947. 


Labour Relations 


During the year ending November 30, 
1948, the Labour Relations Board reported 
that 50 applications were received under the 
Trade Union Act. Of these, 42 were 
granted and eight rejected. Thirty-one 
unions were certified as bargaining agents; 
grievance procedure was established in eight 
cases and in one case certification was 
revoked by the Board. 

The Board reported a heavy demand for 
the Conciliation Service. Fifteen collective 
bargaining agreements were successfully 
negotiated with the assistance of the 
Department of Labour, and five were 
concluded by Conciliation Boards under the 
Trade Union Act, 


Factories Inspection 


Five hundred inspections were made 
during the year, covering the conditions of 
work of approximately 25,000 employees. 

In step with the safety promotion activi- 
ties of the Department, many plants have 
adopted measures such as improved lighting, 
guarding of machinery, fire protection and 
colour dynamics. A fully guarded automatic 
slab saw, a power-driven log-loading 
machine and a device for safely unloading 
logs were developed by an employer in the 
woodworking industry, illustrating the field 
for fuller co-operation of employers in 
accident prevention work. It is pointed 
out that, although guards are being put on 
each piece of new equipment by the manu- 
facturers, these guards are only aimed to 
prevent specific accidents at the point of 
operation. The problem of maintaining the 
guards and instructing the employee in their 
use falls upon the employer. 

Although there were two more fatal 
accidents in 1948 than in 1947 ( 9 as com- 
pared to 7), the total number of accidents 
reported during 1948 was less than in 1947. 
(923 to 1,110). A new feature of the report 
is the full description of the circumstances 
which led to these fatalities, and measures 
necessary to prevent similar accidents are 
indicated. The Department points out that 
if the same careful attention were given to 
“run of mine” or minor accidents as is 
given to fatal accidents, the cause of many 
of the fatalities would be discovered and 
corrected before fatal accidents could occur. 
The use of hard hats to prevent head 
damage from falling missiles is one of the 
important safety devices which should be 
used by all workers on reconstruction or 
similar jobs. 

Only a few violations of the provisions 
of the Factories Act’ with respect to child 
labour were discovered and they were 
settled promptly without prosecution. 
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Twelve violations of the specified rates of 
pay and hours of labour under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act were investigated and 
settled. 

Films, posters, well lighted bulletin boards 
for displays and a pamphlet entitled “Your 
Safety News” were methods used by the 
Department to promote its safety education 
program during the year. The aim of the 
Department is to make each individual 
worker more safety conscious by direct 
appeal. 


Boiler Inspection 


In Nova Scotia, new boilers are inspected 
twice before leaving the manufacturer and 
again after they are installed before being 
used. The number of internal, external and 
general inspections made on existing instal- 
lations was greatly in excess of those made 
in previous years. There was only one 
serious boiler explosion resulting in a death 
and the demolishing of an entire saw mill; 
this boiler had been neither insured nor 
inspected as it had never been reported to 
the Boiler Inspection Branch. 

Progress in the formulation of a uniform 
code of boiler laws for all the Canadian 
provinces was made at the Conference of 
Provincial Chief Boiler Inspectors in Mont- 
real in December, 1948. 


Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Training 


The apprenticeship training program of 
the Province, begun in 1935, has been grow- 
ing steadily and is now widely supported by 
employer groups and the public in most 
of the towns and cities. Apprenticeship 
enrolment on November 30, 1948, num- 
bered 371. Apprenticeship training in the 
building trades in Halifax was particularly 
successful with 244 apprentices. The classi- 
fication of all motor mechanics in the 
Province was completed. A total of 2,147 
applications were received and 1,461 certifi- 
cates granted. 

In addition to the training of apprentices, 
provision for the training of unemployed 
men and women was made during the year. 
A new Vocational Training agreement 
between the Federal Government and the 
Province came into effect in April, 1948. 
The cost of training, including the living 
allowance, is shared equally by the two 
Governments except in the case of veterans’ 
training where the Dominion pays the 
entire cost. Unemployed men and women 
over 16 (with preference to those over 18), 
previously gainfully employed, were offered 
training in nine different trades under the 
new scheme. 


CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA 


CONTINUE TO EXPAND 


Credit unions continue to show consistent growth in Canada. 
During recent years they have become entrenched in every 


province, including Newfoundland. 


In 1948, their combined 


assets were more than a quarter-billion dollars, and membership 


was over 850,000. 


The Annual Report on “Credit Unions in 
Canada, 1948”, prepared and issued recently 
by the Economics Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, includes an 
historical review of the growth and develop- 
ment of credit unions in Canada from 1900 
to 1948. 

The first credit union in North America 
was established in: Quebec in 1900. For 
thirty years expansion of the movement was 
slow. Until 1922, the only Canadian credit 
unions were in Quebec province. In that 
year, however, legislation providing for their 
incorporation was passed in Ontario. After 
1930 growth was more rapid following the 
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organization in Quebec of a federation 
designed to promote and organize credit 
unions throughout the province. In Nova 
Scotia, the idea was sponsored by the Exten- 
sion Department of St. Francis Xavier 
University and was soon taken up in the 
other Maritime provinces. By 1939, credit 
unions had been organized in all provinces, 
and the total number had increased to 844 
having a combined membership of 151,554 
and assets of over $20,000,000. In 1948 
there were 2,608 credit unions chartered in 
Canada. These had total assets of more 
than $253,000,000 and a combined member- 
ship of 850,608. 


————— oe 


Work of Leagues and Federations.—The 
report states that “this record of growth 
and expansion has been due largely to the 
work of the credit union -leagues and 
federations which are now in existence in 
every province.” These federations and 
leagues encourage and assist new credit 
unions to obtain charters; direct them in 
procedure, policy and accounting methods; 
aid them in the co-operative purchase of 
supplies; provide insurance protection for 
their savings and loans, as well as bonding 
insurance for credit union treasurers; 
sponsor local credit union chapters; and, 
in some of the provinces, publish credit 
union newspapers and magazines. 

Official Inspection.—It is pointed out in 
the report that most of the provincial 
governments provide official government 
inspectors to insure adherence to legislation 
and to report annually on the operations of 
credit unions. In Quebec and Prince 
Edward Island, however, inspection is 
carried out by the federations aided by 
grants from the respective governments. 

Central Credit Unions in 1948.—Every 
province in Canada has at least one central 
credit union; Quebec has eight such centrals 


and Ontario has three. These central unions 
act as depositories for surplus and reserve 
funds of members from which loans may 
be made. Membership in these central 
unions is usually confined to local unions, 
but some provinces permit co-operative 
associations to become members, and at 
least one allows certain individual members 
of local credit unions to make loans from 
the central, the report states. The total 
assets of the central unions in 1948 
amounted to $30,595,011, almost 65 per cent 
of which was in the form of investments, 
and some 24 per cent in loans to members 
and mortgages. The other assets consisted 
of cash, accruéd interest, fixed assets, etc. 


Lending Operations, 1948.—A total of 
$130,285,237 was loaned to members of 
reporting credit unions in 1948. Only five 
provinces and the Quebee Credit Union 
League reported the number of loans made. 
The average size of loan made by these six 
groups was stated to be $233.75. Ontario 
reported the greatest number of loans and 
the largest total. Members in Saskat- 
chewan borrowed a total of $6,143,444, an 
average of $408.34 per loan. This average 
was higher than the average in any of the 
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Combined Balance Sheet of Credit Unions in Canada, 1948 


ASSETS : 
Per 
Dollars Cent 
(Gas ckces i nici ecatecene 36,534,498 14.3 
TERIA Se aa See at ate 53,866,050 21.2 
LOTSA PER) re <neeinictsltenste« 75,395,697 29.6 
TmveESstOIeHts sce cst c 84,693,773 33.2 
INOIMDLRD | baa oasis < 119,234 a0) 
Furniture and Fixtures. . 2,730,679 a elt 
Other) Assets) oc. css aces 1,677,262 6 
Total Assets: 4 orcseysers 255,017,193 100.0 
other provinces. The Quebec League 


reported the smallest average loan—$110.80. 
The loans were made for many purposes, 
among them being: the purchase of farm 
machinery; making payments on land and 
mortgages; the construction and _ the 
improvement of buildings; the consolida- 
tion of debts; the purchase of furniture, 
clothing and livestock; and the payment 
of medical, dental and hospital expenses. — 


Recent Growth.—There was a net in- 
crease of 92 credit unions in the nine 
provinces in 1948. Membership increased 
by 71,409 and total assets increased by 
$32,500,000 over 1947. Quebec maintained 
its lead in all departments of credit union 
activity. Of the 2,608 unions in the nine 
provinces in 1948, 1,078 were chartered in 
Quebec; Ontario was in second place with 
3871. The assets of Quebec credit unions 
amounted to $205,644,398 in 1948, while the 
total for the other eight provinces stood at 
$47,939,884. 


Other iabulitesie. sare 


LIABILITIES 
Per 

Dollars Cent 
Shares tetas atte eerie 45,013,098 17.7 
Deposite ttc tase. ae, 194,348,317 76.2 
Accounts Payable ....... 3,287,835 123 
Dividends Payable ...... 293,382 al 
Interest on Deposits..... 38,021 a0) 
Guaranty Hunde nee ee 764,569 “3 
Educational Fund ...... 114,903 0 
Reserve Fund s..c2s005. 703,550 aes 
Undivided Earnings ..... 847,622 os 


9,605,896 3.8 


Total Liabilities .... 255,017,193 100.0 


Credit Unions in Newfoundland.—Inas- 
much as Newfoundland did not enter 
Canadian confederation until April 1, 1949, 
returns for that province were not included 
in the report, “Credit Unions in Canada, 
1948”. 

The following information was obtained 
from The Co-operative Consumer of 
January 13, 1950. 

It is stated that “in 1938, Newfoundland 
had nine credit unions with 503 members 
and assets of $5,833. In 1944, there were 
50 credit unions with 4,255 members and 
$205,105 in assets. In 1948, the 72 regis- 
tered credit unions had a total of 5,140 
members and assets of $368,595. Only one 
credit union had assets exceeding $25,000.” 
Loans in good standing at the end of 1948 
amounted to $202,689, while overdue loans 
were $44,924. It is pointed out that “many 
of these overdue loans may be regarded as 
withdrawal of capital, since overdue loan 
balances are more or less equal to the value 
of shares held by such borrowers.” 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The Canada Labour Relations Board certified bargaining agents 
during January in respect of ground crew and other station 
personnel employed at Gander, Newfoundland, by six aviation 
compames and demed two similar applications for certification. 


Introduction 


Widespread interest attached to the pro- 
ceedings during January before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board which resulted in 
the certification of the Association of 
Aviation Employees, Federal Labour Union 
No. 24609, AFL, at Gander, Nfld., as the 
bargaining agent for separate units of 
ground operations personnel of five non- 
Canadian airline companies operating into 
Gander Airport and one aircraft mainten- 
ance and servicing company located at the 
same field. At the same time the Board 
rejected applications for certification 
received from the same union affecting two 
other foreign airline companies for the 
reason that they were not supported by a 
majority of the employees in the proposed 
bargaining units. 

Approximately 225 employees were in- 
volved in the six cases in which the 
Association of Aviation Employees was 
certified. They comprised flight dispatch 
personnel, crew chiefs, mechanics, fleet 
service and commissary personnel and other 
miscellaneous classifications. Various super- 
visory and confidential employees were 
excluded by the Board from the scope of 
the bargaining units. 

The companies affected by the granting 
of certification were Compagnie Nationale 
Air France, British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc., American Overseas Airlines, Inc., 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., and the 
Allied Aviation Service Company (of New- 
foundland), Limited. The companies in 
respect of which certification was denied 


were the Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., 
and K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines. 

The decisions of the Board followed hear- 
ings which occupied much of the time of 
two days’ sittings. An interesting feature 
of the cases was that a sizable number of 
the foreign nationals affected by the grant- 
ing of certification belonged to trade unions 
in their native countries and were protected 
by the provisions of collective agreements 
between such unions and some of the 
employing companies. In this connection 
the Board decided that neither membership 
in a trade union other than the applicant 
nor the nationality of an employee should 
constitute grounds for exclusion from a 
bargaining unit. 

A new application for certification received 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board 
during January also promised to attract 
considerable interest. It was made by the 
American Newspaper Guild on behalf of 
editorial employees employed within Canada 
by the Canadian Press. The application 
was contested by the Canadian Press and 
was set down for a hearing at the February 
sessions of the Board. 

The two Conciliation Boards under the 
chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. 
Wilson, of Vancouver, which met during 
January for preliminary hearings in connec- 
tion with the current railway disputes and 
then adjournel until mid-February, post- 
poned resumption of their hearings until 
the end of the month of February with the 
mutual consent of the interested parties. , 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 


the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 
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The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 


ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
The Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days and held eight hearings during 
the month of January. The Board issued 
six certificates designating bargaining agents, 
rejected two applications for certification, 
and ordered one representation vote. 
During the month the Board received four 
applications for certification and one appli- 
cation for the prescription of a provision 
for the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of a 
collective agreement. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
for a unit of employees of Compagnie 
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Nationale Air France employed at Gander, 
Nfld., comprising fleet dispatch personnel, 
mechanics, traffic and ground operations 
personnel and fleet service and commissary 
personnel (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 


2. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
for a unit of employees of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation employed at 
Gander, Nfld., comprising flight control 
personnel, traffic and ground operations 
personnel, building maintenance and service 
personnel, mechanics, office personnel, 
Supplies Branch and Motor Transport 
Branch personnel, and fleet service and 
commissary personnel (L.G., Dec., 1949, 
p.' 1552). 


3. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 


for a unit of employees of Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc. (otherwise known as 
Trans World Airlines), employed at Gander, 
Nfld., comprising station administration 
personnel, flight dispatch personnel, food 
unit personnel and building maintenance 
and service personnel (L.G., Dec., 1949, 
p. 1552). 


4. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
for a unit of employees of American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc., employed at Gander, 
Nfid., comprising flight dispatch personnel, 
maintenance personnel, building mainten- 
ance and service personnel. The applica- 
tion had been received during the month 
of October, but was inadvertently omitted 
from the December, 1949 issue of the 
Lasour GaAzErte. 


5. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
for a unit of employees of Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., employed at Gander, 
Nfid., comprising employees in the depart- 
ments of operations, traffic handling dis- 
patch, and building maintenance (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1552). 

6. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
for a unit of employees of the Allied 
Aviation Service Company of Newfound- 
land, Limited, employed at Gander, Nfid., 
comprising the manager of commissary 
stores, equipment-auto maintenance super- 
visor, ticket counter supervisor, crew chiefs, 
mechanics, transportation agents, lead fleet 
servicemen, fleet service personnel, equip- 
ment-auto maintenance personnel, weight 
and balance personnel, ticket counter per- 
sonnel, and storekeeper personnel (L.G., 
Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
and Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., 
Gander, Nfld. (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 
The Board rejected the application for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected. 


2. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 


and K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines, Gander, 
Nfld. (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). The Board 
rejected the application for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (District Accountant’s 
Office, Montreal) (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 202). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion, the Board ordered a representation 
vote of the employees affected (Returning 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. Local 1440, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, on behalf of certain 
employees of the Ottawa Hydro Electric 
Commission, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: N. G. Price). 


2. The American Newspaper Guild, on 
behalf of editorial employees of the Cana- 
dian Press employed in Canada (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

3. Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ Local 
779, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, on behalf 
of employees of the Canadian National 
Railways, employed in the Newfoundland 
Hotel, St. John’s, Nfld. (Investigating 
Officer: J. R. Kinley). 


4. Radio and Cables Department, Local 
No. 6, Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion, on behalf of clerical employees of the 
Pacific Cable Board (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin). 


Application under Section 19 
Received 


During the month the Board received 
from the National Catholic Brotherhood of 
Quebee Transport Employees, Inc., an 
application for the prescription of a provi- 
sion for the final settlement of all differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of the collective agreement between the 
Brotherhood and the Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On January 25, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between De Luxe 


Transportation Limited, North Bay, Ont., 
and the Canadian -Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 
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Settlement Facilitated 
by Conciliation Officer 


On January 13, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from Raoul 
Trépanier, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute between 
the Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, Hull, 
P.Q., and Division 591, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (L.G., 
Feb., 1950, p. 202). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with the dispute 


between the National Harbours Board 
(General Maintenance Forces and Grain 
Elevator System, Quebec, P.Q.), and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 67), 
was fully constituted on January 11, 1950, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as Chairman. 
Judge Tellier was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Paul LeBel, Quebec, P.Q., 
and Marcel E. Franeq, Montreal, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the company and union, 
respectively. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Logging 


NorRTHWESTERN ONTARIO.—CERTAIN PULP 
AND PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND OTHER 
PuLpwoop CurriInG OPERATORS AND THE 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA (LUMBER AND 
SAWMILL WorkKERS’ UNION). 


Agreements negotiated jointly but signed 
by individual companies, to be in effect from 
the date of signature by each company to 
August 31, 1950, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole collective bargain- 
ing agency for all eligible employees. The 
union agrees to discourage union members 
from moving from camp to camp and from 
company to company. The company agrees 
to encourage its employees covered by this 
agreement to become members of the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union fees from the pay of all employees 
who so authorize and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours of work: for day workers (except 
cooks, cookees, chore boys, watchmen, barn 
bosses, raftsmen, inland waters logmen) 8 per 
day, 6 days a week, a 48-hour week. Walking 
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distance up to one and one-half miles each 
way or riding time up to one-half hour each 
way shall not be included in the above hours. 
Overtime: any time worked in excess of 8. 
hours per day or 48 hours per week shall 
be paid for at the regular rate of pay. 
During the driving and the ice and snow 
hauling seasons men will work as many hours 
during the week as may be necessary to do 
the work in hand. 


Vacations with pay: every employee covered 
by this agreement shall receive, in lieu of 
vacations with pay, vacation credits of 2 per 
cent of his gross earnings during his period 
of employment to be paid in the form of 
vacation with pay credit stamps, provided that 
the employee has worked a minimum of 75 
days within a 4-month period with the same 
company during each vacation year, or from 
July 1 of one year to June 30 of the next 
year. This time limit shall not apply if 
work is discontinued or if the employee is 
laid off. Upon completion of 5 years of 
continuous service (one year to be not less 
than 250 days of work) all employees shall 
receive 2 weeks’ vacation with pay effective- 
September 1, 1949. 


Wage rates for certain classes, per day— 
cookees $5.75 to $6.30, cooks $7.70 to $9.10, 
bull cooks or chore boys, general labourers 
$7.15, watchmen $6.25 and $6.55, barn boss. 
$7.35 and $7.70, loaders and unloaders, hand 
drillers, sorters, sluicers, jackladder feeders 
$7.35, skidders and rollers $7.45, teamsters 
$7.35 to $7.70, blacksmiths $7.70 to $9.10, 
handymen $7.45 to $8.45, mechanics $7.70 to 
$9.40, construction workers $7.15 to $8.25, 
tractor drivers, truck drivers $7.40 to $9.40, 
compressor operator $8.30 to $8.85, jack- 
hammer drillers $7.50, river drivers $7.75 and 
$8.05, raftsmen, inland waters logmen $8.25, 
storage ground logmen $7.75, tank men icing 
roads, pump men for water pump, men work- 
ing on jammer $7.40, top loaders on jammer 
$7.65, saw filers $7.40 to $8.45, powder men_ 
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$7.70. Cutting pulpwood, rate per single 
cord, spruce and balsam, rough, 50 inches 
$4.95, 100 inches $4.35, peeled, 50 inches $7.45, 
100 inches $6.65; rough jackpine 50 inches 
$4.35, 100 inches $3.80; poplar, rough, 50 
inches $3.50, peeled, 50 inches $5.25, 100 
inches $4.40. Cutting fuelwood (split), per 
cord: 4-foot poplar $3.50, jackpine $4.05, 
birch and tamarac $4.60. In addition to 
above, strip roads are to be paid for at the 
rate of one cent per foot for 7-foot road, 
and 14 cents per foot for 10-foot road. Strip 
width shall not exceed 66 feet. Rates per 
cord for loading and hauling and changing 
sleighs at spotting grounds, or where unload- 
ing is done by mechanical means: from 80 
cents for peeled wood and 90 cents for rough 
wood for haul up to one-quarter mile, up to 
$1.95 for peeled wood and $2.20 for rough 
wood for haul of 3 miles. When wood is 
unloaded by hand add 16 cents per cord to 
above rates for rough wood and 13 cents per 


-cord for peeled wood. The above daily rates 


are the same as were in effect previously. 
While the above rates for cutting wood are 
also the same, the previous agreement pro- 
vided that “when a man has cut and piled 
75 cords of rough pulpwood or 37 cords of 
peeled pulpwood in any one camp, he will be 
paid a bonus of 55 cents per cord”; this 
bonus has been discontinued under the 
present agreement. The rates for loading, 
hauling and unloading have been decreased 
by 10 cents per cord for the shorter hauls and 


‘left unchanged for the longer hauls. 


Working conditions: all camps shall have 


single beds. Pieceworkers shall be provided 


with scale slips after each scale, the scaling 
to be done as expeditiously as possible. The 
charge for board and lodging shall be $1.65 
per calendar day. All tools will be made 
available by the company to pieceworkers and 
others. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


HAMILTON, ONT.—GLENDALE SPINNING MILLS 
LIMITED AND TEXTILE WorKERS UNION 
or AMERICA, LocaL 1070. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 13, 
1949, to June 12, 1950, and thereafter for a 
further period of one year, subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. 

Union security: all employees who are now 
or who become union members shall, as a 
condition of employment, remain members in 
good standing. New employees shall apply 
for membership at the time of their hiring. 
Both parties agree that they will not discrim- 
inate against, coerce, restrain or unlawfully 
influence any employee. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Flours: first shift—8 per day Monday 
through Friday, 5 hours on Saturday, second 
shift—9 hours per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week in either case; third 
shift—7 hours per day, 6 days a week, a 
42-hour week; engineers—8 hours per day, 6 
days a week, a 48-hour week. Overtime at 
time and one-half the hourly rate in the case 


of hourly rated employees and the average 
hourly earnings in the case of pieceworkers 
will be paid for all hours worked in excess 
of the regularly assigned hours per day or 
week; double time and one-half for work on 
8 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: the company shall 
grant all eligible employees with 3 or more 
months’ continuous service a vacation period 
and may close the plant at a time between 
July 1 and August 31. Payment will be 
calculated on the following basis: after 3 
months employees will receive 2 per cent of 
their earnings for the previous 12 months 
ending June 30; after 2 years 24 per cent, 
after 3 years 3 per cent, after 4 years 34 per 
cent, and after 5 years 4 per cent. Rest 
periods: both parties agree to the principle of 
organized rest periods and will endeavour to 
work out a schedule having regard to over- 
all production in the various departments. 


Health and Welfare: the company agrees 
to maintain for the duration of this agree- 
ment a hospitalization and sick benefit plan 
for its employees and to pay the full cost 
of same; the plan includes life insurance, 
accidental death and dismemberment, sickness 
and accident, hospitalization, and surgical 
benefits. The company also agrees to provide 
a retirement income for qualified permanent 
employees and to contribute to this plan an 
amount not less than that contributed by the 
employee. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


GuELPH, ONT.—BiILTMORE Hats LIMITED AND 
THE UNireD HaArtTers, CAP AND MILLINERY 
WorkKERS INTERNATIONAL UNIon, LOCAL 
82. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1950. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination, interfer- 
ence, restraint, coercion or intimidation 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. The union agrees not to solicit 
or extend union membership to any new 
employee, who is not a member in good 
standing, until after 60 days’ continuous 
employment with the company. 


Check-off: both parties agree to a com- 
pulsory check-off upon all employees who have 
completed 60 days of continuous employment, 
except those who have worked for the com- 
pany in a supervisory capacity. The check-off 
shall not include entrance fees or any special 
assessments and shall not exceed $2 per 
month for employees between the ages of 17 
and 65 years, or 75 cents for employees under 
17 and over 65 years of age. It is subject 
to suspension if the union does not repudiate 
any work stoppage or fails to declare any 
picket line illegal and not binding on the 
employees. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week, except for truck drivers and 
maintenance employees, whose working hours 
shall be as required by the company from 
time to time. Overtime: time and one-half 
for all work in excess of 45 hours per week 
and on 7 specified holidays in the case of 
maintenance employees and, in the case of all 
other employees, for work in excess of the 
regular daily hours- and on the 7 holidays, 
provided, however, that the employees during 
the overtime hours produce work of a quan- 
tity and quality consistent with their usual 
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standard; otherwise they shall be paid at 
regular rates only. The agreement provides 
for 2 paid holidays in 1949 and 4 paid holi- 
days in 1950. 

Vacations with pay: after 5 years of con- 
tinuous service two weeks; employees with 
less than 5 years’ service shall be entitled to 
vacations with pay as provided by the Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act. The 
agreement provides for the closing down of 
the plant for one week in May, 1949. 


Wages: except in the case of new employees, 
rates which were in effect on December 31, 
1949, shall apply. The company agrees to 
pay in addition to such rates and any new 
rates which may be established a cost-of- 
living bonus which will incorporate the 
amount paid under the 1948 agreement and 
a further amount, together totalling the 
following amount per hour: Pieceworkers, 
male—hand finishers 8 cents, all other oper- 
ations—if average hourly earnings are $1.04 
or less 14 cents, if $1.05 to $1.15 124 cents, 
if $1.16 to $1.24 11 cents and if $1.25 and 
up 8 cents; female—all operations 10 cents. 
Timeworkers: (a) whose hourly rate was 
established prior to December 1, 1947—over 17 
and under 65 years, male 16 cents, female 11 
cents; under 17 and over 65 years 9 cents; 
(b) whose hourly rate was _ established 
between November 30, 1947, and December 1, 
1948—over 17 and under 65 years, male 8 
cents, female 5 cents; under 17 and over 65 
4 cents. This bonus is not payable for any 
overtime. The Cost-of-Living Bonus shall 
vary with the Cost-of-Living Index (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics) after the latter rises 
or falls 3 points from 158-9. For every rise 
of 1-3 points above 161-9 or every fall of 
1-3 points below 155-9 an adjustment in the 
bonus of 1 cent per hour up or down shall 
be made. If the Cost-of-Living Index 
decreases below 146-8 or increases above 
171-0 there shall be no further adjustment 
of wages during the period of the agreement. 
The Cost-of-Living Bonus shall not be pay- 
able to machine finishing operators and finish 
slickers or trimming room apprentices. The 
rate for new unskilled male employees shall 
not be less than 60 cents per hour. Any 
employee who works a full week on a night 
shift, except in the case of sickness or lack 
of work, shall be paid a night shift differ- 
ential of 10 per cent of his regular earnings. 

Every male employee shall, as a condition 
of employment, wear a hat while going to 
and from his work. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
a Labour-Management Committee and 
seniority rights. 


Wood Products 


VANCOUVER, B.C—Paciric Lumsper Insprc- 
TION Bureau, INC., AND THE LUMBER 
Inspectors’ UNIoN, British CoLUMBIA 
Division, Loca 1 (CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to October 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
Bureau recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees in British Columbia. 

Check-off: the Bureau agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of all inspectors, who 
so authorize, union dues and to remit same 
to the union, 

Hours of work shall be in accordance with 
the “Hours of Work Act” as amended, and 
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any provincial statutes governing working 
hours, or as agreed upon between the two 
parties; the work week shall be 40 hours. 
Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid for 
time worked outside an inspector’s regular 
shift (except that figuring time performed off 
the job, if not excessive, shall be paid at the 
prevailing rate), on Saturdays, Sundays and 
on legal holidays, provided, however, that an 
inspector who is absent from his job during 
the work week for any personal reason what- 
soever shall not receive overtime for work 
performed on Saturday or Sunday. 


Vacation with pay: 2 weeks after an in- 
spector has completed one year’s continuous 
service, provided he has served 5 years or 
qeore in the Lumber Industry of the Pacific 

oast. 


Wages, effective October 16, 1949, for 
steady inspectors $1.55 per hour; for tran- 
sient inspectors $13.76 per day; the appren- 
tice rate shall not exceed 5 cents per hour 
less than regular rate. 


Travelling expenses: inspectors required to 
travel shall receive reasonable compensation 
for travelling; when it is necessary that they 
use their own car, they shall be allowed 8 
cents per mile for car expenses. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Metal Products 


GUELPH, ONT.—FEDERAL WIRE AND CABLE 
COMPANY AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 3021. - 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation or coercion because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, 
except that all employees on the regular 8- 
hour day shift may work 8? hours from 
Monday through Friday and 44 hours on 
Saturday morning at straight time rates. 
Overtime to be paid at time and one-half 
for all work in excess of above hours and 
for work on 8 specified statutory holidays, 
6 of which are paid holidays (an increase ot 
one from the previous agreement). 


Vacations with pay: one week for employees 
who have completed one year, 2 weeks for 
employees who have completed 5 years and 
3 weeks for employees who have completed 15 
years of continuous service as of June 30; 
employees with less than one year’s service 
as of June 30 will receive 2 per cent of their 
earnings. 

Hourly wage rates, effective August 1, 1949 
(minimum and maximum): diemaker $1.06 to 
$1.36; drawing, tinning, stranding, enamel 
operators, heavy magnet operators, banbury 
or mill operator, extruding machine operator, 
rubber press operator, braider mechanics, 
wax and lacquer room, store keeper 96 cents 
to $1.06; annealing, bunching, light magnet 
operator, extruding machine assistants, taper, 
locate and vulcanizer, braider operators, coil- 
ing, packing, shipping and receiving 96 cents 
to $1.01; rewind and inspection (f), cotton 
wrapping (f), assembly and cord set (f), 
first aid attendant (f), lunch room attendant 
(f), youths and females 75 to 80 cents; 
harness lacquering, labourer, janitor 91 to 96 
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cents; machinists $1.16 to $1.36, maintenance 
96 cents to $1.16, welder $1 to $1.20, truck 
drivers 91 cents to $1.01. Minimum hiring 
rates, male 81 cents, females and youths 64 
cents; after 60 days the above schedule shall 
apply. The above rates are 7 or 8 cents per 
hour higher than the rates previously in 
effect. An offshift bonus of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
seniority rights and the health and safety of 
employees. 


WInnirPec, MAan.—Moror Coacu INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED AND Moror CoacH WoRKERS 
Union, FepErRAL Loca 147 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
No employee shall be discriminated against or 
discharged for any union activities. 


Check-off: the company shall deduct from 
the pay of all union members, who so request, 
the amount covered by such request and remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: 48 hours shall constitute a week’s 
work for all employees. Overtime (hourly 
rated employees only) at time and one-half 
shall be paid for all work done after the 
regular weekly hours; double time for work 
on Sundays and on 7 specified holidays. Paid 
holidays: employees employed before May 1 
in any year will be granted 2 paid statutory 
holidays in the first subsequent year, 4 in the 
second, and 7 in the third; if employed after 
May 1 but before September 1 they will be 
granted 1 paid holiday in the first subse- 
quent year, 3 in the second, 5 in the third, 
and 7 in the fourth. 


. . ; 
_Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 10 years’ service two 
weeks. 


Hourly wage rates: leading hand $1.05; 
tradesmen, first class $1, second class 95 cents, 
third class 90 cents; general helper, first class 
85 cents, second class 80 cents; ordinary 
labourer 75 cents, leading storeman 90 cents; 
storeman, first class 85 cents, second class 80 
cents; janitor and watchman $135 (per 
month), truck driver $160 (per month). 
Starting rate for ordinary labourers and 
storemen 60 cents, for boys under 18 years 
of age 45 cents, for janitors and watchmen 
$125 (per month), for truck drivers $140 
(per month). The ratio of boys under 18 
years of age employed is never to exceed that 
of 1 boy to 5 first class tradesmen. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport 


British CoLtumpriA.—-THE B.C. Towsoat 
OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE CANADIAN 
MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1951, except that at 
the request of either party wage rates may 
be reviewed one year from the effective date. 
The Guild is recognized as the collective 
bargaining agency of the masters and mates 
of the companies signing this agreement. 
Preference in hiring new employees will be 
given to members of the Guild in good stand- 
ing or who have an application before the 
Guild, provided suitable men are available. 


Hours: both parties subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of the 8-hour day in industry, but 
recognizing the impracticability of the 8-hour 
day in the B.C. towboat industry agree that 
equitable compensation for any time worked 
over and above 8 hours per day shall be made 
by time off. It is therefore agreed that the 
establishment of a working month of 20 days 
on and 10 days off shall go into effect on the 
following time schedule: from October 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, the monthly work 
schedule shall be 23 days on, 7 days off; on 
and after January 1, 1950, 22 days on, 8 days 
off; on and after October 1, 1950, 21 days on, 
9 days off; on and after September 30, 1951, 
20 days on, 10 days off. This monthly leave 
shall be granted exclusive of annual vacation. 
In the case of employees on outside tugs the 
days off will be allowed within a 3-month 
period, at least 5 of them to be allowed 
consecutively. When necessary for harbour 
tugs to work over 12 consecutive hours in any 
one day in intermittent cases, additional time 
off will be allowed. Pay in lieu of leave shall 
not be tendered or accepted except in the 
case of temporary officers or as mutually 
agreed upon between the Guild and the com- 
pany. When a towboat is tied up for repairs, 
overhaul or for other cause, watches shall be 
broken and mates assigned to day work on 
the basis of 8 hours per day. As a general 
rule, repair work will not be carried out on 
Saturday mornings during overhauls, except 
on the day of arrival and the day of depar- 
ture. If a master or mate performs duties 
such as handling freight or boomchains, other 
than to other of the companies’ vessels, he 
shall be paid at the rate of $1.10 per hour 
for such work in addition to his regular pay. 
In compensation for statutory holidays 
worked each man shall be given 3 days with 
pay free from the ship, one of them Christmas 
Day, if possible. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 12 days, after two years’ 14 
days; after 60 days’ continuous service an 
employee shall be granted annual leave pro- 
portionately on the above basis. 


Basic monthly wage rates for masters and 
mates: Class 1 $372.90 (masters) and $261.03 
(mates), Class 2 $348.04 and $237.30, Class 3 
$329.40 and $231.65, Class 4 $304.54 and 
$220.35, Class 5 $292.11 and $209.05, Class 6 
$279.68 and $197.75, Class 7 $273.46 and 
$186.45, Class 8 $267.25 and $186.45, Class 9 
$254.82 and $186.45, Class 10 $237.30 and 
$186.45. If required to service the engine 
when no engineer is carried, $20 per vessel 
per month shall be awarded for this service 
in addition to the above basic rates. 

No towboat carrying a total crew of 3 men 
or less shall be dispatched on any job which 
will not permit its return to base port within 
12 hours from the time the employees were 
required to report for work. On all other 
operations the minimum total crew shall be 
4 men. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


British CoLuMBIA—THE B.C. TowsoaT 
Owners’ ASSOCIATION AND THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MARINE ENGINEERS OF 
CanapA, INc. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1951, except that at 
the request of either party after due notice 
wage rates may be reviewed one year from 
the effective date. This agreement is similar 
to the one between the B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
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Association and the Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc., summarized above, with the 
following differences :— 

This agreement states that the time 
schedule as outlined in the above summary 
applies only to vessels operating on a two- 
watch system. On tugs operated on the 3- 
watch system engineers shall be allowed time 
off free from the ship on the basis of one 
day in 7 in lieu of time off as outlined in 
the time schedule. Days off so earned shall 
be cumulative and allowed within a 3-month 
period, at least 5 of them to be allowed 
consecutively. 

Basic monthly wage rates for chief and 
second engineers: Class 1 $348.04 (chief 
engineer) and $261.03 (second engineer), 
Class 2 $323.18 and $237.30, Class 3 $304.54 
and $231.65, Class 4 $279.68 and $220.35, 
Class 5 $267.25 and $209.05, Class 6 $254.82 
and $197.75, Class 7 $242.95 and $186.45, 
Class 8 $237.30 and $186.45, Class 9 $226 
and $186.45, Class 10 $209.05 and $186.45. 


Service 


Business and Personal 


VANCOUVER, B.C—CrrTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
HoreL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
29, 1949, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice, 
provided that at any time after March 31, 
1950, either party may require the other to 
enter into negotiations for a revision of wage 


rates. The employer agrees to recognize, and 
bargain collectively, exclusively with the 
union. 


Union security: all employees who are now 
or who may later become members of the 
union shall, as a condition of employment, 
remain members in good standing. New 
employees must apply for membership within 
30 days from date of employment. There 
shall be no _ discrimination against any 
employee for being a member or an officer 
of the union. 


Hours of work: not more than 8 per day 
or 44 in any one week, except in case of an 
emergency. Where the employer has entered 
into an agreement with the union regarding 
hours of ‘work, same having been approved 
by the provincial Department of Labour, 


such hours shall remain in effect. Overtime 
at time and one-half shall be paid for work 
in excess of the regular hours and for work 
on 4 specified holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week for all 
employees with one year’s continuous service, 
2 weeks for those with 2 or more years’ 
continuous service. 

Any employee working 6 or more hours per 
day shall be allowed on his own time not 
less than one-half hour as a meal period, if 
possible between the fourth and fifth hours 
of work. Meals are supplied except to 
cashiers (front office), mail and information 
clerks. 

All uniforms, smocks, etc., which the 
employee is required to wear shall be sup- 
plied and kept clean and in repair without 
cost to the employee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: room clerks 
83 cents (any clerk receiving a rate in excess 
of 83 cents per hour, shall receive an increase 
of 5 cents per hour, and the lowest rate above 
the minimum rate paid by the employer here- 
under shall be the basic wage rate for room 
clerks who have completed 6 months’ service; 
and beginning clerks shall be increased up to 
such basic rate as their increasing experience 
and ability may warrant), switchboard oper- 
ators 674 cents, assistant and working house- 
keepers 71 cents, linen room assistants and 
seamstresses 66 cents, maids 62% cents, 
cashiers 77% cents, mail and information 
clerks 674 cents, cooks 70 cents to $1.05, 
assistant cooks 65 to 90 cents, butcher 96% 
cents, assistant butcher 834 cents, butcher’s 
helper 65 cents, pastry chef $1.05; head 
pantryman 90 cents, first assistant 80 cents, 
helper 65 cents; icemen and day porters 65 
cents, night porters 70 cents, vegetable 
cleaners 65 cents; dishwashers, male 62 cents, 
female 60 cents, waiters 65 cents, waitresses 
60 to 65 cents, bus boys (banquet floor) 
60 cents, bus girls and bus boys (main floor) 
574 cents. Waiters regularly employed or 
steady bus boys or girls required to work as 
waiters or waitresses on a function shall be 
paid a bonus of 80 cents per function. Short 
shift employees (any shift less than 6 hours) 
shall be paid on an hourly basis with a 
minimum of 4 hours’ pay at the above rates 
plus 5 cents per hour, except when other- 
wise agreed between the employer and the 
union. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of two new agreements and the amend- 
ment of eight others. These include, 
addition to those summarized below, the 
amendment of the agreements for retail 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
‘one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout the 
province or within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
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stores at Granby, at Richmond and Mel- 
bourne and at Windsor and the extension 
of a new agreement for bakers, pastry- 
workers and salesmen at Granby, published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, issue of 
December 24. 


objections, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is admin- 
istered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazrrm, January, 1949, page 65. Proceed- 
ings under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since 
June, 1934. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for building trades at Sherbrooke and 
for barbers and hairdressers at Joliette were 
published December 24, a request for an 
amendment of the agreement for retail food 
stores at Quebec and a request for a new 
agreement for garages and service stations 
at Montreal were gazetted December 31, a 
request for the amendment of the agreement 
for tavern employees at Quebec and a 
request for a new agreement for retail stores 
at Asbestos were gazetted January 7. A 
request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the fur industry at Quebec was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of January 14. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Mining 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


See below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc.” 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 24, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 368; June, 1948, p. 619, 
Dec., p. 1421; May, 1949, p. 604, and previous 
issues) by providing that when Christmas 
and New Year’s Day fall on Sunday, the 
first working day following Christmas and the 
one following New Year’s Day shall be con- 
sidered as holidays with pay. 


Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated January 4, 
and gazetted January 14, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 178) by extending the 
terms of this agreement until March 15, 1950. 


PRINTING TRADES, CHICOUTIMT. 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 24, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between “L’Asso- 
ciation des Maitres-Imprimeurs, Saguenay- 
Lac St-Jean” and “Le Syndicat national des 
Imprimeurs de Chicoutimi ine.” 

Agreement to be in effect from December 
24, 1949, to Jume 1, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Territorial jurisdiction includes the counties 
of Chicoutimi, Roberval, Lake St. John, 
Charlevoix and Saguenay. This jurisdiction 
is divided into 2 zones: zone I, the counties 
of Chicoutimi, Roberval and Lake St. John; 
zone II, the counties of Charlevoix and 
Saguenay. 


Hours: 44 per week; between 8 a.m. and 
6 p.m. the first 5 days of the week and 
between 8 a.m. and 12 (noon) Saturday. 
Night shift employees work 44 hours per 
week. 

Overtime for all work performed in excess 
of the regular or standard work week is 
payable at time and one-half. The number 
of working hours of the standard work week 
is reduced in proportion to the holidays and 
absences for illness or other justifiable rea- 
sons. When any one of 7 specified paid holi- 
days fall on Sunday, the following Monday 
is observed and employees working on that 
day shall receive double time. Two addi- 
tional days, Ascension Day and Good Friday 
till noon are observed but not paid for. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: in zone I, 
journeymen in establishments having 8 or 
more employees $1.15 per hour; in other 
establishments $1.05 per hour; bookbinding, 
female employees during the first 6 months 
(1,100 hours) 34 cents, to 51 cents per hour 
during the sixth 6 months (6,600 hours); in 
zone II, minimum rates are 10 per cent less 
than the rates for zone I. Night shift 
employees shall reecive 10 per cent more 
than the minimum hourly rates of day shift 
workers. Minimum hourly wage rates for 
apprentices during the first 6 months 35 cents 
to 80 cents per hour during the tenth 6 
months. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service; after 2 years’ service 
employees are entitled, each year, to an addi- 
tional day of vacation with pay, to the extent 
of 2 weeks. : 

Apprentice typographers, pressmen and 
bookbinders shall serve an apprenticeship of 
5 years; bookbinding female employees 3 
years. 

An employer may hire an apprentice if he 
has one journeyman (typographer, pressman 
or bookbinder) and another apprentice if he 
has 2 journeymen in any one of the trades. 
Moreover, for each additional 2 journeymen 
in his employ, he may have one apprentice. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
and gazetted December 31, amends_ the 
previous Orders in Council for Part III of 
this agreement which applies to the marble 
industry in zone I (.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1660; 
Nov., 1948, p. 1246; March, 1949, p. 302, and 
previous issues) by extending the present 
terms of working conditions and wage rates. 
to February 28, 1951. However wage rates 
are subject to revision by reason of increases 
in the cost-of-living index. 

Hours to be in effect from March 1, 1950: 
for marble cutters and apprentice marble 
cutters, 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week; a reduction of 5 hours per 
week: for other qualified tradesmen, 9 per 
day, Monday through Friday, 45 hours per 
week, reduction of 10 hours per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight, 
double time between midnight and 7 a.m. 
However, if an employee is requested to work 
outside regular working hours and work 
starts before noon, working conditions are 
the same, 8 hours at the regular rate and 
all overtime at the rate of time and one-half; 
if the work commences after 12 noon and at 
whatever time it starts in the afternoon or 
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evening, the first 5 hours shall be paid at the 
regular rate, the following 2 hours at time 
and one-half and thereafter double time. Any 
work done after midnight shall be paid at 
time and one-half excepting the eighth and 
succeeding hours which shall be paid at 
double rate. Employees requested to work 
Dominion Day or Labour Day will be paid 
triple rate. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
governed by the provisions of Part III of 
this agreement (in zone I) are increased by 
a 5 per cent bonus, both for regular and 
overtime work, to be in effect from November 
21, 1949, until February 28, 1950. 

Effective March 1, 1950, the minimum wage 
rates as amended above are replaced by the 
following: marble cutters and setters are 
increased by 14 cents per hour to $1.54 (this 
rate governed by the agreement relating to 
building trades and not to be reduced when 
employees are required to work temporarily 
in the shop); hand cutters $1.32 (an increase 
of 12 cents per hour) ; carborundum machine 
operator, terrazzo caster $1.26 (an increase 
of 11 cents per hour); machine cutter, hand 
and machine polisher, compressormen, saw 
setter, bed rubber face, bed rubber end, and 
craneman $1.10; sawyermen on gang saws— 
first 3 months 95 cents per hour, thereafter 
$1.10 (all classifications increased by 10 cents 
per hour); helpers and labourers rates are 
increased by 8 cents per hour to 88 cents; 
apprentice marble cutters from 88 cents dur- 
ing the first year to $1.21 per hour during 
the fourth year; apprentice carborundum 
machine operators from 95 cents during the 
first 6 months to $1.10 during the third 6 
months; apprentice polisher 95 cents during 
the first 3 months, thereafter $1.10 (increases 
for apprentices range from 8 to 11 cents per 
hour); watchmen’s rate at $30 per week 
remains unchanged. 

Increases mentioned for the minimum wage 
rates shown above are based on the rates 
previously summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, issue of March, 1949, p. 302. 

Furthermore, the wage rates shown above 
shall remain in force until February 28, 1951. 
However if on September 1, 1950, there is 
an increase of at least 3 points or more in 
the index of cost of living (index published 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the federal 
Government for Montreal City) taking as a 
base the index as of September 1, 1949, the 
wage rates will be raised by one cent for 
each point of increase (decimal fractions 
omitted). 

Apprenticeship regulations are also affected 
by this amendment. 


Construction 


ButLpine TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
and gazetted December 31, amends _ the 
previous Orders in Council governing Part 
“C” of this agreement as it applies to the 
marble, tile and terrazzo trades in this 
industry (L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 
1247; Jan., 1949, p. 67, Feb., p. 178, March, 
p. 302, May, p. 605, Aug. p. 989, Nov., 
p. 1420). 

Hours for qualified tradesmen to be in 
effect from March 1, 1950: 8 per day, Monday 


’ through Friday, 40 per week. 


Overtime: all work done in addition to the 
regular day’s work shall be paid at the rate 
of time and one-half; between midnight and 
8 am., double time. If an employee is 
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requested to work outside regular working 
hours and starts before noon, working con- 
ditions are the same, 8 hours at regular rate, 
thereafter time and one-half; if the work 
starts after 12 noon and at whatever hour it 
starts in the afternoon or evening, the first 
5 hours at regular rate, the 2 following hours 
at time and one-half, thereafter double time. 
Any work executed after midnight shall be 
paid at time and one-half excepting the 
eighth and succeeding hours which shall be 
paid at double rate. Employees requested to 
work Dominion or Labour Day shall be paid 
triple rate. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
governed by the provisions of Part “C” of 
the present agreement are increased by a 
5 per cent bonus over and above the rates 
previously summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, issue of January, 1949, p. 67, for 
both regular and overtime work, to be in 
effect from November 21, 1949 to February 
28, 1950. 

Effective March 1, 1950, the minimum wage 
rates amended as above are replaced by the 
following: rates for marble setters, tile 
setters and terrazzo setters are increased by 
14 cents to $1.54 per hour; hand marble 
polishers $1.21; terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (dry) $1.35; (wet machine) $1.15; 
increases range from 10 to 12 cents per hour. 
Minimum rates for apprentices: marble, tile 
and terrazzo setters 95 cents per hour during 
the first year to $1.35 during the fourth year; 
terrazzo polishing machine operator (dry) 
$1.05 during the first 3 months to $1.35 after 
6 months; (wet machine) during the first 3 
months $1 per hour, thereafter $1.15. Rates 
for apprentices represent increases ranging 
from 10 to 12 cents per hour. 

Increases mentioned for the minimum wage 
rates shown above are based on the rates 
previously summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, issue of January, 1949. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also affected 
by this amendment. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STORES, RIMOUSKI. 


An Order in Council, dated January 4, and 
gazetted January 14, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1949, p. 303). 

Hours: in drugstores a standard work week 
of 54 hours distributed as the employer 
chooses. 

Minimum wage rates: accountant $41 per 
week; section head-clerk, butcher-clerk $36; 
store clerk and office employee—(male) from 
$18 per week during the first 6 months to 
$31 per week during the third year; (female) 
from $14.75 per week during the first 6 
months to $20.75 during the third year; 
delivery man—truck $28, horse drawn vehicle 
$19; delivery man’s helper $19 and $24; 
assistant butcher-clerk from $18 during the 
first 6 months to $31 during the third year; 
general worker (under 19 years of age) $19; 


_(19 and over) $28; messenger—$10 per week 


when bicycle supplied by employers and $12 
per week when supplied by the employee; 
occasional and extra employees—(males) 52 
cents per hour; (female) 37 cents per hour. 
In most cases the rates shown above repre- 
sent increases at $1 per week. Bookkeepers— 
(male) $19 during the first 6 months to $33 
in the third year; (female) $16 during the 
first 6 months to $23 in the third year are 
an added classification. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. ; 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During December 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of December the 
Department of Labour prepared 100 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 78 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. .... 6,539 $11,694 ,793.13 
PosteOmoe. . js le + 6 16 160,759.66 
Public Works. .... x 66.185 .00 
CVE: Deke ence as, fs « 3 8,529.50 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Exchequer Court of Canada awarded damages to an injured 
Federal employee already receiving Workmen’s Compensation. 
The Supreme Court of New Brunswick interpreted the coverage 
of the carpentry trade schedule under the Industrial Standards 
Act. §The Montreal Superior Court upheld the validity of the 
Minimum Wage Ordinances. 


Government employee, injured during 
employment, awarded $10,000 damages 
from Federal Government in addition to 
workmen’s compensation. 


On March 12, 1949, Mr. Justice Thorson 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada awarded 
a former Federal Government employee 
$10,000 damages under the Exchequer Court 
Act for injuries received when testing gun 
barrels. In determining the amount of the 
award, Mr. Justice Thorson pointed out 
that consideration must be given to the 
compensation ($54.16 monthly) which the 
man was already receiving under the Gov- 
ernment Employees Compensation Act. 


In a previous judgment handed down on 
August 2, 1946, Mr. Justice Thorson had 
held that the employee was not barred from 
pursuing a claim for damages under the 
Exchequer Court Act merely because he 
was already receiving compensation for his 
disability under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act. This decision was 
affirmed by a ruling of the Supreme Court 
of Canada on an appeal. 


The Judge pointed out that if the claim 
for damages under the Exchequer Court Act 
were to be valid, it was essential to prove 
that the injuries arose because of the 
negligence of an officer or servant of the 
Crown. Under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act, an employee of the 
Crown is entitled to compensation for 
injuries suffered by accident arising out of 
and in the course of his employment without 
having to show that they resulted from 
negligence. Section 19 (1) (c) of the 
Exchequer Court Act R.S. 1927 as amended 
in 1938 reads:— 


19 (1) The Exchequer Court shall also 
have exclusive original jurisdiction 
to hear and determine the following 
matters: 

(c) Every claim against the Crown 
arising out of any death or injury 
to the person or to_ property 
resulting from the negligence of 
any officer or servant of the Crown 
while acting within the scope of 
his duties or employment. 


At the time of the accident, June 7, 1941, 
the suppliant was employed as a day 
labourer by the Inspection Board of the 
United Kingdom and Canada at its artillery 
proving grounds at Valcartier, P.Q. He was 
being trained as a gunner. The accident 
occurred when he, as a member of the 
gun-testing crew, used a defective ramrod 
on a jammed gun. He was very seriously 
injured; his right arm was cut off just 
below the elbow, he lost all the fingers on 
the left hand except the thumb, and the 
vision of his left eye was 90 per cent 
impaired. 

The Court examined the facts surround- 
ing the accident and found that both the 
proof officer on duty at the time and the 
No. 1 gunner were guilty of negligence. 
Mr. Justice Thorson stated that the proof 
officer: 

knowing the defective and dangerous con- 

dition of the ramrod should have taken 

steps either to prevent its use by an 
inexperienced man like the suppliant or, at 


any rate, to warn him of the danger 
involved in such use. But he did neither. 


His Lordship found that there was even 
greater negligence on the part of the No. 1 
gunner whose failure to pull the lever 
breech mechanism down to the safety 
notch before giving any orders to use the 
ramrod was “the prime cause of the 
suppliant’s injuries”. 

The Court did not agree with the con- 
tention of the respondent that the suppliant 
had acted too quickly. He had acted as 
he had previously and was entitled to 
assume that the lever breech mechanism had 
been pulled down. 


The Judge then dealt with the question 


of whether the proof officer and the No. 1 


gunner were ofticers and servants of the 
Crown on the day of the accident. On this 
point, His Lordship ruled that the Inspec- 
tion Board of the United Kingdom and 
Canada was “the servant of the Govern- 
ment and its employees were just as much 
servants of the Crown as if they had been 
employed by one of the Departments of the 
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Government”. Thus, the proof officer and 
the No. 1 gunner were servants of the 
Crown within the meaning of Section 19 (1) 
(c) of the Exchequer Court Act. 

His Lordship then considered what he 
referred to as the “interesting” point raised 
by the suppliant in regard to damages. The 
suppliant claimed that the amount of 
damages to which he would be entitled 
under the Exchequer Court Act ought not 
to be reduced by the amounts of compensa- 
tion he has received or will receive under 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act. He contended that the latter com- 
pensation was really statutory insurance of 
Government employees against the risk of 
accident arising from their employment. 
The Court pointed out that the supplant 
was basing his contention on the clearly 
established principle that accident insurance 
is never taken into account when the 
amount of damages a plaintiff is entitled 
to receive for injuries resulting from a 
defendant’s negligence is being computed, 
and continued: 

The reason for the rule is that neither 
the injury done by a wrongdoer as a 
result of his negligence, nor his liability 
to pay damages for it is diminished by 
the fact that the injured party has 
received money from a third party under a 
contract of insurance for which he has 
himself paid the premium or other con- 
sideration. A wrongdoer is not entitled to 
the benefit of a policy of insurance for 
which he has paid nothing. 


However, the Judge ruled that the con- 
siderations in the present case were quite 
different. 

The employee does not receive his com- 
pensation under a contract for which he 
has paid a premium but by reason of a 
statutory obligation which Parliament has 
imposed upon the Crown in his interest, 
and without any payment on his part... . 
Here the person responsible for damages 
for the wrongdoing is one and the same 
person as the statutory insurer of the 
injured person. 

The Court considered, therefore, that 
account should be taken of the amount of 
compensation the suppliant was already 
receiving under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act. In the Court’s view, 
the injured man was to be compensated 
under the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act, if he so desired, but he was 
also entitled to damages under Section 
19 (1) (c) of the Exchequer Court Act if 
it were shown that he came within the 
scope of this section, to the extent that his 
entitlement under it was greater than the 
amount of compensation to which he was 
restricted under the Government Employees 


Compensation Act. 
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His Lordship stated further: 


It is clear therefore from what I have 
said that the suppliant’s rights under 
Section 19 (1) (e¢) of the Exchequer 
Court Act are greater in extent than under 
We Government Employees Compensation 

ct. 


In assessing the amount of the damages, 
Mr. Justice Thorson pointed out that the 
injured man was entitled to substantial 
damages since he had not only been 
permanently disabled but had undergone 
pain and suffering and had lost opportunity 
for advancement in his former job: 

Such matters as pain and suffering, loss 
of health and loss of opportunities of 
advancement were not the subject of com- 
pensation in the [Government Employees 
Compensation] Act. They were not within 
the scope of the Act. Under Section 19 (1) 
(c) of the Exchequer Court Act there is 
no such restriction. 


The Court fixed the amount of the 
damages at $10,000, together with costs of 
the action. Bender v. The King (1949) 
Dane p..old- 


Lack of skill in a person “employed to 
do carpentry”? does not exempt him from 
the carpentry trade schedule under the 
New Brunswick Industrial Standards Act. 


In the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick, on March 26, 1949, Chief Justice 
Richards in affirming a lower court decision 
held that the term “carpenter trade” in the 
schedule of wages and hours under the 
Industrial Standards Act refers generally to 
the type of work carried on by the employer 
and not to the measure of skill of the 
employee. The case was a review of a 
conviction made by the Police Magistrate 
of the Parish of Lancaster on January 7, 
1949 who imposed on the defendant a fine 
of $50 and costs. 

The Industrial Standards Act, 1948, pro- 
vides for the formulation of a schedule of 
wages, hours and days of labour by the 
representatives of employers and employees 
in any trade in any area of the province 
and for the approval of the schedule by 
the Governor in Council, whereupon it 
becomes binding on all the employers and 
employees in the trade and zone specified. 
The schedule for the carpentry trade in the 
construction industries in the Saint John 
zone formulated under the Act was 
approved on July 8, 1948, and set a 
minimum rate of 95 cents per hour to be 
paid to employees for work performed 
during a regular working period. 

An employee was hired by the defendant, 
a construction company, to do rough 
carpentry work during regular working 
periods. From November 1-11, 1948, he 


had been paid at a rate of wages less than 
that set by the schedule for the carpentry 
trade. The charge had been laid by an 
Industrial Standards Act inspector. 


The counsel for the defence contended 
that by Section 2 of the Act the applica- 
tion of the Schedule is limited to the 
carpentry trade. The term “trade” is a 
word of established meaning denoting and 
confined to persons of recognized skill. The 
worker .in question, according to the 
defendant, was employed as a_ general 
handyman and was clearly not a skilled 
carpenter. 

The counsel for the industrial standards 
inspector (the informant) stated that he 
was not concerned as to the degree of 
skill of the employee. He relied on the 
provision of the Schedule which states 
““employee’ means an employee employed 
to do carpentry work, but does not include 
an apprentice as defined in the Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1944.” The employee was clearly 
not an apprentice. He was employed to do 
carpentry work, therefore the Act applied, 
and he must be paid according to the 
Schedule as a carpenter. 

His Lordship stated that he was unable 
to accept the argument that the Schedule 
is limited to a person skilled in the 
carpentry trade. The basis of employment 
is the determining factor and not the 
measure of skill of the worker. 


The exclusion of apprentices from the 
terms of the Schedule may suggest that 
only those with considerable degree of skill 
as carpenters are referred to but there is 
no positive statement to that effect. The 
Schedule makes no provision for varying 
the degree of skill in carpenter work. 


There is nothing in the Act or Schedule 
to prevent the employment of ordinary 
labourers at such rates as may be agreed 
upon but the Schedule does provide specifi- 
cally for employment in the carpentry 
trade. If the employee, whether skilled or 
unskilled, was “employed to do carpenter 
work” then he is entitled to be paid as a 
carpenter. The evidence showed that, 
although the man during his employment 
with the company did some work as an 
ordinary labourer, he also did work which 
would be classed as carpentry work. 

His Lordship therefore found that the 
employee was employed to do carpentry 
work and was therefore entitled to be paid 
as a carpenter. As had already been stated 
by the Magistrate at the previous hearing, 
and as seemed to be clearly confirmed by 
the evidence, Chief Justice Richards found 
that the error on the part of the defendant 
was not made intentionally or with a view 
to depriving any of the employees of their 
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fair wages. The King, on the information 
of Tonner v. Teed-McCarthy Construction 
Limited (1949) 23 M.P.R. 113. 


Montreal firm ordered to pay wages 
required under minimum wage ordi- 
nances. Charges of invalidity dismissed. 


On August 26, 1949, Mr. Justice Salvas 
in the Montreal Superior Court sentenced 
a Montreal industrial firm to pay to the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Commission wages 
and vacation indemnity amounting to 
$620.30 due to twelve employees under the 
terms of minimum wage ordinances. 

The Minimum Wage Commission brought 
the action against the employer on behalf 
of thirteen workmen. The claim was that 
they had not received overtime pay as 
required by Ordinance No. 2 or vacation 
indemnity as required by Ordinance No. 3. 

As regards overtime, Ordinance No. 2, 
which applies to employees paid by the 
hour and not governed by a collective 
agreement, states in paragraph 3:— 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other ordinance, every employee governed 
by the present ordinance is entitled, for 
this overtime, to the wage rate of time 
and one-half, i.e. to the rate of wages he 
is paid for his regular hours of work, 
increased by one-half of the said rate, even 
when such rate is higher than the minimum 
wage rate to which he is entitled by an 
ordinance of the Commission. 


Ordinance No. 3, paragraph 13, dealing 

with vacation with pay, provides that 
at the time of the cancellation of his 
labour contract, the employee himself is 
entitled to an indemnity .. . consisting of 
two per cent (2%) of the wages earned 
after the Ist of May preceding the date 
of his departure. 


The defendant company claimed that the 
overtime requirement of time and one-half 
the regular rate is outside the jurisdiction 
of the Minimum Wage Commission, arguing 
that the Minimum Wage Act gives the 
Commission authority to set only basic 
minimum rates, and payment for overtime 
based on those minimum rates. The com- 
pany claimed that the Commission did not 
have authority to establish overtime rates 
based on the actual wage rate agreed to 
between the parties and higher than the 
minimum. It was contended that paragraph 
3 of Ordinance No. 2 constitutes an impedi- 
ment to the freedom of the parties to make 
agreements providing for a wage higher than 
the minimum rate, an impediment not 
justified by the spirit or the letter of the 
Minimum Wage Act. 

The defendant contended also that para- 
graph 13 of Ordinance No. 3, providing for 
a vacation indemnity in case of the cancel- 
lation of a labour contract, is outside the 
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powers of the Minimum Wage Commission, 
because the Commission has authority under 
the Act to determine only wage rates and 
working conditions, and a vacation indem- 
nity on cancellation of contract is inherent 
neither in wages nor working conditions 
within the meaning of the Act. 

The Court held that the defendant’s 
contention that the Commission had no 
authority under the Act for its overtime 
and vacation indemnity requirements was 
not justified. The main objective of the 
Minimum Wage Act is the protection of 
the employee, and while the Act must be 
strictly interpreted since it derogates from 
the common law, it should nevertheless, in 
accordance with the Interpretation Act of 
the Province, be given such interpretation 
“as will ensure the attainment of its objects 
and the carrying out of its provisions, 
according to their true intent, meaning and 
spirit.” Section 14a of the Minimum Wage 
Act does not concern the setting of a 
minimum wage but specifically gives the 
Commission authority to regulate the rate 


Recent Regulations Under 


of increase in wages for overtime work, and 
this applies to wages in general. The Court 
held that the contested section of Ordinance 
No. 2, being based on this legislation, is 
valid. 

The judgment further stated. that Section 
14 of the Act permitting the Commission 
to set a minimum wage rate on the basis 
of remuneration “by the hour... or on any 
other remuneration basis” gave sufficient 
authority for the Ordinance requiring pay- 
ment of a vacation indemnity. 

After dismissing the charges of invalidity, 
the Court found that the thirteen employees 
came within the coverage of the Ordinances. 
The claim of one of the thirteen men was 
found to be groundless, since he had in fact 
received more than the amount of wages 
required. The company was ordered to pay 
the claims of the other twelve, with interest 
from October 15, 1947, and costs of the 
action—Minimum Wage Commission v. 
Duke Equipment Company Limited (1949) 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour 
Supérieure, 319. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


The scheme providing vocational training for merchant seamen 
has been extended to admit eligible persons applying on or before 
September 30, 1950, in order to assist seamen who will be wunem- 
ployed as a result of a proposed reduction in the merchant fleet. 
{In Ontario, nurses and other workers in hospitals and sanatoria 
will now be eligible for workmen’s compensation if they contract 
tuberculosis. New regulations under the Prince Edward Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act place outside the Act industries 
employing less than three workmen. 


DOMINION 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act. 


The Merchant Seamen Vocational Train- 
ing Order was re-issued, by P.C. 6227 of 
December 13, 1949, gazetted January 11, to 
make provision for vocational training for 
merchant seamen who become unemployed 
as a result of a plan to transfer Canadian 
ships to British registry. The Order was 
first issued at the end of 1948 to extend to 
merchant seamen the vocational training 
courses with appropriate allowances and fees 
which are provided for veterans under the 
Veterans Rehabilitation Act, 1945. The 
earlier order is revoked (L.G., 1949, p. 309). 

As before, to become eligible for benefits 
under the Merchant Seamen Vocational 
Training Order, a merchant seaman must 
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be under 30 years of age, resident in Canada, 
and must have received, or have been 
eligible to receive, a bonus under The 
Merchant Seamen Special Bonus Order, 
1945, or under The Merchant Seamen War 
Service Bonus Order, 1944 (L.G., 1944, p. 
674; 1945, p. 913). Application for train- 
ing must be made on or before September 
30, 1950. Training must begin within six 
months after an application is approved or 
before January 31, 1951, whichever is later, 
unless the Minister of Transport grants a 
deferment. 

In order to assist seamen who are com- 
pelled to find shore employment, the Min- 
ister of Transport and the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs are now given discretionary 
power to provide vocational training allow- 
ances and other benefits in exceptional cases 
to unemployed merchant seamen over 30, 


. 
j 


notwithstanding the fact that they have 
previously received a grant for courses under 
the Merchant Seamen Special Bonus Order. 


Workmen's Compensation 
for Handicapped Veterans 


The regulations under which the Govern- 
ment of Canada assumes the cost of 
compensation in the case of an industrial 
accident to a war veteran who is in receipt 
of at least 25 per cent war disability pension 
have been re-issued with only minor changes 
by P.C. 6221, made on December 8, 1949 
and gazetted December 28. This policy was 
adopted after the first World War to 
encourage the employment of ex-service 
men (L.G., 1944, p. 1179; 1948, p. 491). 

The Department of Veterans Affairs is 
authorized to reimburse a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, or an employer who is 
individually liable to pay compensation, for 
any compensation paid with respect to an 
accident suffered by the pensioner, upon 
recelving a certificate from the Board or 
employer setting forth the payments made. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


Effective January 1, 1950, changes have 
been made in the form of the hospital 
insurance card which is issued to every 
person who pays the required premium, and 
which must be presented to the hospital 
when hospitalization is required. The cer- 
tificate entitles the holder and bona fide 
dependants to necessary services provided 
by hospitals on a public ward basis. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Workers employed in hospitals, sanatoria 
or sanitaria who contract tuberculosis will 
now be eligible for compensation under the 
Act. The disease was added to the schedule 
of industrial diseases by an Order in Council 
(O. Reg. 7/50) approved on January -5, 
gazetted January 21. 

Compensation will only be paid if the 
employee has undergone a medical exam- 
ination and has been found free from 
tuberculosis. Compensation is not payable, 
however, where a workman shows evidence 
of tuberculosis within three months after 
the first medical examination unless he was 
in the continuous employ of the hospital 
for three months prior to the first exam- 
ination. In order to obtain compensation, 
a worker must file a claim within three 
months from the time he ceases his employ- 
ment in the hospital. 
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Prince Edward Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The first regulations made under the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (L.G., 1949, 
p. 1430) were approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on December 20, and 
gazetted December 31. The regulations 
govern the exclusion and inclusion of indus- 
tries, minimum assessments and_ special 
assessment for employers of owner-driver 
truckmen and safety and first aid, and 
provide penalties for contravention of the 
Act and regulations. 

The Act provides that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board may, by regulation, 
exclude from the scope of Part I any 
industry in which fewer than a stated 
number of workmen are employed. The 
regulations, accordingly, exclude industries 
employing less than three workmen. 

At least 200 workers must be employed 
on ships, tugs, dredges, or vessels owned 
or controlled in the Province, which are 
engaged in any business which takes them 
outside the Province. This regulation, how- 
ever, does not apply to ships owned or con- 
trolled by the Government of Canada or by 
the Government of Prince Edward Island. 

The industry of aviation and _ aerial 
transportation is excluded from coverage 
unless 100 workers are employed. In the 
scavenging industry, there must be at least 
10 workers in order to come under the Act. 

The mayor and other officers of a city, 
town or municipality are excluded from 
Part I as well as the president, vice- 
president, directors and other officers of a 
company. 

Industries excluded from Part I merely 
because less than three workers are 
employed may, on written application of 
the employer or of a workman, be brought 
under the Act by the Board by the mailing 
of an assessment notice to the employer. 
An industry which has been brought under 
Part I by application of an employer will 
be covered from the time stated in the 
certificate of admission or the assessment 
notice, and unless otherwise stated, will 
continue to be covered unless excluded by 
the Board. 

Regarding assessments, the Board is given 
power to assess and levy rates on indus- 
tries within the scope of Part I based on 
the provisional rates for New Brunswick for 
1948. The minimum assessment to be levied 
on resident employers is $5 and on non- 
resident employers $10, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Board. An employer of 
workmen who drive their own trucks and 
who are paid by the.cubic yard, ton, or 
on an hourly scale will be assessed on 40 
per cent of the overall amount paid to 
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these workmen at the rate for trucking. 
If an employer hires truckmen with their 
own horses, he will be assessed on 60 per 
cent of the overall amount paid to the 
workmen at the rate for trucking. 


With regard to safety, if an employer. 


disregards the recommendations of the 
safety officer or other person authorized by 
the Board to inspect his premises in order 
to ascertain if proper precautions are taken 
for the safety of the workmen, he will be 
liable to have his assessment rate raised 
according to the hazard. If the hazard con- 
tinues after the inspection, the employer’s 
operations will be prohibited until the 
hazard is removed. 

The employer must comply with the first- 
aid requirements as laid down by the Board 
and first-aid appliances must at all times be 
in easy access to the workmen. 

A penalty not exceeding $25 may be 
imposed on an employer who deducts from 
the wages of his workmen any part of a 
sum for which he is himself liable under 
Part I. In addition, he must repay to the 
workman the money illegally deducted from 
wages. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


By an Order in Council (O.C. 55/50) 
made on January 10, gazetted January 21, 
persons, other than widows and orphans, 
who, at the beginning of the calendar year 


are recipients of the War Veterans’ Allow- 
ance, will be exempt from the personal tax 
levied in the health region, municipality or 
local improvement district in which they 
are residing, and also from the benefits of 
the Act. Those who are excluded during 
the calendar year may be required to pay 
a pro rata tax for the balance of the year. 

An earlier Order exempted from the 
personal tax and benefits under the Act 
classes of persons designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council for whom 
the Minister of Public Health may pay 
part or the whole of the cost of providing 
health services (L.G., 1949, p. 1129). 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


All bread salesmen are now exempted 
from the Hours of Work Act, instead of 
only retail bread salesmen who deliver their 
products to householders, as formerly. This 
change was made by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 7/50) on January 3, gazetted January 
14, amending Hours of Work Order No. 4 
(L.G., 1947, p. 1187) which relaxed some- 
what the provision for a 44-hour week with 
respect to creameries and poultry-processing 
plants. Order 4 permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a. month for these 
employees, and exempts retail milk and 
bread salesmen and employees delivering 
carbonated beverages entirely from the 
provisions of the Act. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act for having voluntarily 
left her employment.—CU-B 425 (Feb- 
ruary 12, 1949). 


MartertaAt Facts or Case: 


The claimant was employed in the large 
GILVAOLE Lovins atieo , her working hours being 
8.30 am. to 5 pm. For three weeks after 
moving to the adjacent town of I.......... 
she was able to obtain private transporta- 
tion to and from work, and in order to do 
this she received permission to change her 
working hours, to commence at 7.30 a.m. 
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and to leave at 4 pm. When this arrange- 
ment was discontinued, she left her employ- 
ment (which was located 9 miles from her 
residence) because, she claimed, her health 
was being ruined by travelling 14 hours by 
bus, in addition to 15 minutes’ walk, each 
way. She was disqualified by the Insurance 
Officer from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks on the ground that she 
had voluntarily left her employment with- 
out just cause. The claimant appealed to 
a Court of Referees and submitted that, in 
order to reach her work at 8.30 a.m., she 
would have to leave her home at 6.30 a.m. 
to travel on the 6.45 bus. The Court, before 


which she appeared, unanimously reversed 
the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Decision: 


When the claimant filed her claim for 
benefit, she gave as reasons for having 
voluntarily left her employment that 
travelling to and from her place of work 
was “ruining her health” and that “bus 
connections were very difficult.” From her 
later statement, dated June 2, 1948, it 
seems however that the question of her 
health “had nothing to do with her reason 
for leaving her position at all.” 

The Court of Referees unanimously 
decided that the claimant, on account of 
her transportation difficulties, had shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left her 
employment, within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act. I do not agree with 
this finding of the Court of Referees. 

Le eset eae f , where the claimant now 
resides, is regarded as part of greater 
Loree ede oat. , being approximately nine 
miles from the heart of the city. It is not 
uncommon for people residing in I........ 
COM WON nie Tice oh canes , and it is indi- 
cated that there are reasonable means of 
transportation between those two points. 

As a matter of illustration, I wish to 
point out that, under the same circum- 
stances, the claimant would not have been 
entitled under the Act to decline as unsuit- 
able her work with .......... Press, had it 
been offered to her while unemployed. 

For these reasons and in accordance with 
principles already laid down in similar 
cases, the decision of the Court of Referees 
is reversed and the appeal of the Insurance 
Officer is allowed. The claimant is disquali- 
fied for a period of six weeks, as from the 
date that this decision is communicated 
to her. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act for having voluntarily 
left his employment.—CU-B 490 (Octo- 
ber 3, 1949). 


Matertan Facts or Case: 

The claimant, married, 47 years of age, 
registered as a carpenter, was employed as 
a machine operator by a wood working firm 
in a small town in Eastern Ontario, from 
January 20, 1949 to February 23, 1949, at a 
rate of pay of 60 cents an hour, on which 
latter date he voluntarily left because the 
wages were too low and the “work too 
dusty.” In his two previous employments 
he worked as a carpenter at a wage of $1.30 
an hour. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks on the ground that he 
had voluntarily left his employment with- 
out just cause. 

In his appeal to the Court of Referees 
the claimant stated that when he asked the 
manager for a raise in pay it was refused 
on the ground that he was not satisfactory 
to the employer and that the latter could 
get younger men at a lower wage than he 
was paying him. He further stated that 
the manager had told the timekeeper “to 
make out his time and let him go.” The 
claimant and the superintendent of the firm 
appeared before the Court of Referees. At 
the hearing the superintendent informed the 
Court that when the claimant asked for a 
raise in pay he reminded him that as he 
had stated that he was a finished carpenter, 
he would soon be leaving his present 
employment for better wages, and if he 
wished to continue with the firm at the 
present rate of pay he could do so, with 
the result that the claimant expressed his 
dissatisfaction and it was then that pay- 
ment of the claimant’s time was authorized. 

The majority of the Court upheld the 
decision of the Insurance Officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Decision: ° 


After being unemployed for approxi- 
mately one month and having abstained 
from applying for benefit, the claimant 
rather than remain idle, found, through his 
own efforts, employment with the.......... 
at a rate of pay of 60 cents an hour, in 
an occupation other than that in his regular 
line, viz: carpenter. That hourly wage was 
less than half what he had been paid in his 
previous employment which was $1.30 an 
hour. After what I consider a fair trial, 
he found the employment unsatisfactory 
and voluntarily left. 

In my opinion, had the Local Office 
referred him to this employment so soon 
after his previous separation he would have 
been justified in refusing it as not suitable 
within the meaning of the Act. 

If a claimant can refuse to accept unsuit- 
able employment, then he should be per- 
mitted to voluntarily leave it, otherwise he 
would be penalized for having accepted the 
employment on the chance that the work 
would prove suitable or that the conditions 
would subsequently improve, thereby hav- 
ing an adverse effect on his incentive to 
accept, on trial, employment where in his 
opinion, doubtful conditions of work exist. 

Under the circumstances, the majority 
decision of the Court of Referees is reversed 
and the appeal of the claimant is allowed. 
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Unemployment Insurance Statistics, December 1949* 


According to the monthly report pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on the operations of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act there were, during December, 
1949, a total of 150,480 (150,358 excluding 
Newfoundland) claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit filed in local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
as compared to 114,506 in December, 1948 
and 124,889 (124,785 excluding Newfound- 
land) for November, 1949. Included in 
these are 11,074 revised claims (11 in New- 
foundland) during December, 1949, 8,567 in 
December, 1948 and 10,001 in November, 
1949 (6 in Newfoundland). Initial and 
renewal claims representing mainly new 
cases of recorded unemployment, rose 
sharply from 105,939 in December, 1948 and 
114,888 in November, 1949 (114,790 exclud- 
ing Newfoundland) to 139,406 (139,295 
exclusive of Newfoundland) in December, 
1949. 

The number of persons on the live 
unemployment register on the last working 
day of the month provides an indication 
of the volume of unemployment among 
insured persons at a particular time. On 
the last working day of December, 1949, 
ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register numbered 222,064 persons 
(including 103 in Newfoundland). This 
represents an increase from 144,058 for 
December 31, 1948 and 152,269 for Novem- 
ber 30, 1949 (including 86 in Newfoundland). 
Other claimants, that is, mainly claimants 
working on short time numbered 20,846 
(no claimants of this type were registered 
in Newfoundland) on the last working day 
of December, 1949, as compared to 6,866 
for the last working day of December, 1948. 
Other claimants on the last day of Novem- 
ber, 1949, numbered 20,105 (no claimants 
of this category were registered in New- 
foundland). 

Persons on the live unemployment 
register by number of days continuously 
on the register are shown in Table E-2. 
The number signing the register for more 
than seven days provides a rough measure 
of beneficiaries during the month. For 
example, of a total of 242,910 persons on 
the live register at December 31, 177,531 
or 73 per cent were on the register for 
seven days or more. 

Table H-4 relates to the disposition of 
claims during December. Of 133,181 claims 
handled at adjudicating centres, 109,892 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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were allowed and 22,404 were disallowed and 
disqualified and 885 special requests were 
not granted. In addition, 924 claims were 
referred to Courts of Referees and the 
Umpire. Chief reasons for non-entitlement 
to benefit in order of number of cases were 
(Table E-5): “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 12,781 
cases; “voluntarily left employment with- 
out just cause” 3,915 cases; “discharged for 
misconduct” 815 cases; “not capable of and 
not available for work” 757 cases. 

In Table E-6 is shown the number of 
persons commencing the receipt of benefit 
on initial and renewal claims. For Decem- 
ber, 1949, persons in this category totalled 
89,823 (including 40 in Newfoundland) as 
compared to 55,940 for the same month in 
1948. 

The number of days’ benefit paid and the 
amount of benefit paid in December, 1949 
show very considerable increases over the 
totals for December, 1948. Thus in Decem- 
ber, 1949, in respect of 3,066,888 days 
$7,181,001 was paid (3,065,233 days and 
$7,176,717 excluding Newfoundland) as com- 
pared to 1,687,804 days and $3,592,155 for 
December, 1948. 

In addition, the number of persons 
receiving benefit, by province for the week 
of December 10 to 16 inclusive, is pre- 
sented in Table E-6. This table shows 
that for the aforementioned week 125,225 
persons received benefit, as compared to 
104,320 beneficiaries, in the week of Novem- 
ber 12 to 18, 1949. The average duration 
for persons receiving benefit was 5-7 days 
both in the week ending December 16, 
1949 and the week ending November 18, 
1949. The average amount of benefit per 
day for the former period was $2.35 as 
compared with $2.30 for the latter, while 
the average amount of benefit paid was 
$13.43 and $13.16 respectively. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending December 31, 1949, 
showed 3,719,243 employees were issued 
with insurance books and had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1949, an increase of 55,113 since November 
30, 1949. 

As at December 31, 1949, 224,899 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
568 since November 30, 1949. 


WAGE RATES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1948* 


Returns from 167 establishments employing 7,600 factory workers 
were analysed in this report on the Women’s Clothing Industry. 
More than 80 per cent of the factories reported having collective 


agreements affecting two-thirds of the workers. 


Seventy-two per 


cent of the workers were in 137 factories operating on a five-day 
40-hour week. Time and one-half was the most common overtime 
rate. All but two factories gave an initial vacation of at least one 


week after a year or less of service. 


Forty-four per cent of the 


workers were in 97 factories paying for three statutory holidays. 


The February issue of the Lanour Gazerrr 
contained a similar article covering the 
manufacture of Men’s Clothing, under the 
headings, Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Over- 
coats, Work Clothing, and Men’s Shirts. 
The present article contains an analysis of 
the Women’s Clothing Industry under two 
sections, the Dress Industry and the 
Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats 
Industry. 

As shown in the previous issue of the 
Lasour Gazette, the wage rate index for 
the clothing industry as a whole had 
reached 205-9 by October, 1948, over rates 
in the base year 1939 as 100. In 1941 and 
1946 the annual increases were more than 
12 per cent while in 1948 the advance 
recorded over the preceding year was 8:7 
per cent. 


The Dress Industry 


The index of wage rates in this industry 
in 1948 was 11 per cent higher than in 1947 
and 96-9 per cent higher than in 1939. The 
largest annual increase was in 1946 when 
wage rates rose 17-5 per cent above the 


preceding year. Annual 
Percentage 
Year Index Change 
LO SO arc if vent ee 100.0 — 
TOA. Qe degaretoesiceateers 106.1 Get 
LSS hee eatin an eae 118.8 1230 
1 Dae hcl ae Ge eae 127.5 78} 
LOGS eeritonn Ate cs 1332 4.5 
OA ete aloes ieee ayes 138.9 4.3 
eRe, 5 coe ee 152).2 9.8 
USE) Ale e Semeione i 179.2 VTS 
D4 Renee ts < oonts Sayeaeens 178.5 —0.4 
Ee Sie mentee oy crcvcstensy 196.9 11.0 


In this study of the Dress Industry, 
returns from 101 factories, employing about 
4,800 factory and 400 office employees were 
used (Table 1). Seventy-nine per cent of 
the workers were in 70 factories located in 
Quebec, 19 per cent were in 28 factories in 
Ontario and the remainder were located in 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 
(Base 1939100) 
225 


DRESSES 


200 
175 

CLOTHING 
150 


125 


1940 "42 "44 46 "48 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and hours of labour for 1948 by the Economies and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain con- 
ditions of work as well as to give, by occupation, 
the wage or salary rates or straight-time earnings 
of employees on piece work during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1948. Information on 
wage rates for 1948 in Logging and Construction 
was published in the April Lasour Gazerre and for 
Civic Employees in the May issue. Information 
comparable with this article dealing with other 
industries for 1948 has been published monthly 
since the June 1949 issue of the Lapour Gazerre. 

For information on wage rates in the industry, 
see the Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, October 1948, issued by the 
Department as a supplement to the November, 1949, 
Lasour GAzeETTrE. 

For a summary of provincial Legislation on work- 
ing conditions see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Work- 
men’s Compensation, an annual publication of the 
Department of, Labour. 
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Forty-three per cent of the workers were 
in 72 factories employing less than 50 
workers each, another 32 per cent were in 
23 factories employing between 50 and 100 
workers. The remaining six factories 
averaged about 200 workers each. 

The industry was similar to the Men’s 
Clothing divisions in that the factory 
workers were predominantly women, in this 
case comprising approximately 84 per cent 
of the factory workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Collective agree- 
ments in writing were reported by 82 
establishments employing some _ 3,400 
workers. Practically all the workers under 
agreement were represented by the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(AFL-TLC). 


Standard Weekly Hours, Table 2.— 
Weekly hours ranged from 40 to 48 and in 
all but three instances the five-day week 
was reported. Seventy-one factories employ- 
ing 68 per cent of the workers were on a 
five-day 40-hour week schedule, while 24 
factories employing 21 per cent of the 
workers reported a work week of 44 or 45 
hours. 

A 44-hour week was reported by the three 
factories operating six days per week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 3.— 
Nearly one-third of the workers were in 37 
factories which reported paying straight 
time or having no overtime policy. Time 
and one-half was the only premium rate 
paid for overtime, either after daily or 
weekly hours had been worked. 

Sunday work is not common in this in- 
dustry and very few factories reported 
overtime. In 12 factories work on statutory 
holidays was paid for at a rate of time and 
one-half, and at a rate of double time in 
two others. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 4. 
factories in this industry reported a vaca- 
tion of one week or more after a service 
of one year or less. Ninety-four factories 
employing 94 per cent of the workers gave 
one week after one year or less of service. 
The other seven gave two weeks initially, 
in one case after nine months of service 
and in the remainder after a service require- 
ment of one year. 

In 87 factories the vacation did not 
exceed one week regardless of the length of 


Production in the Canadian dress indus- 
try, with its continually changing styles, 
is dependent upon the skilled hands of 
the sewing machine operator (shown at 
left). Women sewing machine oper- 
ators in this industry, who are mainly 
paid by the piece, averaged 89 cents 
per hour in 1948. 
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service. In the remainder the maximum 
vacation was two weeks, except in one large 
factory which granted a third week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after 25 years. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 5.—AlIl the 
factories reported observing between three 
and 15 statutory holidays with 81, employing 
4,000 workers, paying for some or all of 
those observed. More than one-half the 
factories employing 43 per cent of the 
workers paid for three holidays. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Sick leave with 
pay was reported by 14 factories employing 
some 1,000 workers. Although eight factories 
reported a sick benefit plan they accounted 
for only 200 workers. Four factories 
employing more than 400 workers stated 
that employees were covered by a union 
fund. 


The Women’s and Misses’ 
Suits and Coats Industry 


The wage rate index in this industry has 
shown an increase each year and by 1948 
had advanced to 206-3 over the base year 
1939 as 100. The largest annual increase 
occurred in 1941 when a 24-8 per cent rise 
was recorded. An annual increase of more 
than 10 per cent was also recorded in 1945, 


1946 and 1948. Annual 
Percentage 
Year Index Change 
LOGO eee cSt «ote %s bbe 100.0 ~- 
OA atarax xe sivae 101.7 ad 
SA ete Mara: aaa sh acats 126.9 24.8 
OA etahe as aac 131.8 3.9 
DOS Mer tacts erars fares 134.5 220 
NAA Bae fen ho sie es L375 7d 
YAS 3 ieee ieee eee 152.7 Let 
SAG erates avrgtat quis ota xs oe 176.2 15.4 
POS oneal teas cive: sn 186 .2 Disk 
aL SD Rens ate oh sl ae 206.3 10.8 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 
(Base 1939= 100) 
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In analysing this industry returns from 


66 factories located in Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, employing some 
2,800 factory and 300 office workers, were 


used (Table 6). 


Fifty-nine factories employed less than 50 


workers, and six factories employing more 
than 100 averaged about 140 workers each. 


In the other divisions of the Clothing 
Industry female employees predominated, 
but this industry employed slightly more 
male than female workers in the factories. 


Agreements.—Collective written agree- 
ments were reported by 56 factories affect- 


ing some 2,200 workers. In nearly all cases 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
DRESS INDUSTRY, 1948 
: Prairie 
Canada | Quebec | Ontario Praviasee 
Nino ber ob. Lstablishmientecs as, ores aera aint eee 101 70 28 3 
Employees: 

Wage Earners 

IMAlG fords ciiacice crtccinG ae. 0c aal oh Moe eee ee 781 576 196 9 

PrernialO ss ie vrais sci oe cee catest Oe Tee eee 4,031 3,223 704 104 

Total: oOo gn at oo dacke oD ae eer 4,812 3,799 900 113 

Ofica Hm ployeesiins 2:4 waste sb paste Cee ene 404 304 88 12 

"Total x, S26 co 85.05 Sec aoe bin seh eR ee 5,216 4,103 988 125 


TABLE 2._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE DRESS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Standard Weekly Hours 


On a Five-Day Week 


Canada Quebec Ontario Prairie 
Provinces 
Factories | Workers | Factories | Workers | Factories] Workers | Factories] Workers 
71 3, 260 45 2,512 24 653 2 95 
1 325 1 BAD. I svocsidissbistava'ell ove soyouecobelesel| sseiele arate stall tna nen 
15 556 15 BOB Wa aed tie sifcialaatarvg d:x"s I ecate fe oie ala ae eee 
9 448 8 363 1 BB. Woe d ae ste reel] ae eS 
2 139 if 43 1 OG. Vis. «:0 neetaiesesiell tetera 
3 BE 41 sc..cuapeteepe i areeetoe cele 2 66 1 18 
101 4,812 70 3,799 28 900 3 113 


TABLE 3.—_OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE DRESS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


Overtime Rates by Region 


Total Factories and Workers... 


Time and One-Half 


After Daily Hours | Only after Weekly Sunday : 
Monday to Saturday Hours Hiedays 
Factories | Workers |Factories | Workers | Factories] Workers | Factories | Workers 
72 8, 259 29 1,553 101 4,812 101 4,812 
35 1,738 29 1,553 4 193 (1)14 663 
29 1,540 24 1, 295 2 47 8 480 
5 180 4 208 1 96 5 165 
1 18 1 50 1 50 1 18 
37 1; O21. ienveechae aril orate ateree 97 4,619 87 4,149 


(1) Includes two factories (44 workers) paying double time for work on statutory holidays. 
(2) Includes factories paying straight time or reporting no overtime policy. 
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agreements with the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union (AFL-TLC) were 
reported. 

Standard Weekly Hours.—All the fac- 
tories located in the cities covered by this 
survey reported operating on a five-day 
40-hour week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 7.—Time 
and one-half was the rate paid for overtime 
either after daily or weekly hours, except 
in four instances where time and one- 
quarter was paid. 

For work on Sunday, time and one-half 
was the only premium rate reported and 


TABLE 4.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE DRESS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


Initial Vacation 


One Week 


Length of Service Required 


Maximum Vacation 


One Week Two Weeks 
Factories] Workers | Factories| Workers | Factories] Workers 
(CONTEC Soba. Ae Gene Aas Cee 7 aL LAAN vecciate siete ore | erevetere: opel ce | Siterane eiatx' eral Sere ye nee 
Onteniente cnc tc tree doses 6 AO Maa einer Nin ore pect alters ere eral Sean 
IPTHIntG PLOVIUCES cade nee = 1 UME eM ieee tenalaiece on cic ta litera dinette oreo ee 
Siz Months 
SCOPING FES, Us caine Eee eet ae Rae re 19 1,181 16 O12) Ria ce ee eee 
Cueboe se sein tant caida motes cee 15 1,069 13 BOL Oy See ataecevall me racrete cee 
Ontarioremccsat con ert 4 112 3 SZe Nort tame eee cre ener 
One Year 

AC RENO Sheep Rt ted case abcde (cushe rexewthe ssh 75 3,302 TL 3,152 (2)10 787 

Oushbeesomemtack tou tested ners © 55 2,730 54 2,678 478 

MCh TAT (Gb Bay a Soka ante eiaiist Bente oteranaieie 18 559 17 474 wf 259 

(PYAIPIGUE TOW INCESs. 3 eines coe ren: 2 Gell. eeericecilesvnce cause 1 50 

Two Years 

a cl cle oes OTN TRI eI ay ates a er Me Re ee ceri le seen s 4 200 

LE eho Ohe eek. eee co ane Diol aatie Inn COE SEs) Gen eeinoror| Een eeee (eticic. Iaare 1 §2 

COL AE LOR ee tee eee etree alten tre rer Cait oe ce ones wel oc owners 1 85 

eearrac mero v an GObete ver ayelth iain le stot case eicllucdarst ove lssatgs sll ci evelaiein kato sil ales SRial wets 2 63 

He tals ob ths hav torn emits 101 4,812 87 3,825 14 987 


(1) These factories reported an initial vacation of two weeks, one after nine months and the remain- 


der after one year. 


(2) Includes one factory (50 workers) with a service requirement of nine months and another (365 
workers) with a provision of three weeks after twenty-five years. 


TABLE 5.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE DRESS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 


Number of Holidays Observed Total 
— Days 
Factories | Workers 
3 4 5 6 7 8 S$. '}'10;) 11.) 12.) 15 
Number of Factories Paying for: 
1 Holiday 1 oe ea neo red 3 132 
DUEL OTH SEe Maattrelacleateles 6 tats se eiee seve ts = is aed nlf Bete 2 81 
3 a 4 4 4 2 1 5 53 2,080 
4 et eee hee eee ol ieee! 4 144 
5 ss Pa || erate)  tatarele 6 428 
6 cs Pealinctohals: 4 482 
a es al ome Te 5 505 
8 a Tel eed 2 106 
9 bi Past) ee Vc 2 val 
Total Factories Paying for One or More 
obda yey aces 2 Nee nek areas se 8 4} 11] 18 9 | 10 7 5 2 2 5 81 4,029 
Total Factories Not Paying for Holidays...| 1 |....} 2 6) |. Se 20 783 
Total Factories Observing Holidays........ Oil 4eedS ear leld | 22 | 1 fo) Sy 2.495 101 4,812 
363 
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this from only six factories. Of the factories 
paying a premium for work on statutory 
holidays the majority paid time and one- 
half. The only other rates reported were 
time and one-quarter, and double time. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 8.—All but 
two factories reported an initial vacation 
of one or two weeks. Sixty factories gave 
one week after a service of one year or 
less and four, employing about 200 workers, 
gave two weeks after a year of service. 

Six factories initially giving one week’s 
vacation had a further provision for a two 
week vacation with pay. ‘Two of these 


provided for three weeks’ vacation after 25 
and 30 years employment. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 9.—All but 
one factory observed some statutory holi- 
days. Eighty-six per cent of the workers 
were in 60 factories paying for up to 11 
statutory holidays, of which two-thirds were 
in 44 factories paying for three days. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Sick leave with pay 
was reported by 20 factories employing some 
900 workers. Nearly two-thirds of the 
workers were in 15 factories which had 
either a group insurance or sick benefit plan. 


TABLE aah et AE td OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
OMEN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS AND COATS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Number of Establishments.,.................- 
Employees: 
Wage Earners: 


Canada | Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg |Vancouver 


66 31 26 5 4 
1,515 613 681 163 58 
1,302 439 490 240 133 
2,817 1,052 sal 403 191 

297 124 126 31 16 
3,114 1,176 1,297 434 207 


TABLE 7.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE 
WOMEN’S_AND MISSES’ SUITS AND COATS INDUSTRY, 1948 


After Daily Hours 


Overtime Rates by City Monday to Saturday 


Only after 
Weekly Hours 


Sunday Holidays 


Factories} Workers | Factories| Workers | Factories} Workers | Factories] Workers 


Total Factories and Workers... 53 2,524 
Time and One-Quarter 
Canada (Winnipeg only)........ (1) 4 394 
Time and One-Half 
RPANA CE, y a1 crchanidiciclenhacale Bs (2) 38 1,887 
Montreal. ovcsns nese nye ts 
PLGTONGOR s caasttereaese rede 18 1,019 
WV INNIDOR ssn ciacs.cisiesicis cate lucene ccchtkes es en eeWlnmaan 
WANGOUVED .c0cecn ccc ce wes 3 178 


No Premium Pay (3) 


MORIN aaa’ etais.c.c <iule.s.¥.a0 5 s.0 11 Bao Aen ax 


13 293 66 2,817 66 2,817 
1 ADU il stetetar evs tuateee | sraistavecets iets 1 195 
12 284 6 174 25 1,370 
7 200 2 73 9 6 
4 71 4 101 12 744 
glace s:a:ctase ais ta ciaiateles sarninsa | eRe Reta 1 62 
ADE totem seamed scias Ne aicer 3 178 

3p psooeccbita merarne smc Re cranes 3 240 
S35 BOGE CASE CSOMICEORAT Wh otrisrin 2 129 
Afoe Emon eeicohn (Qrece area Br bSrusess 1 ill 
aia toll stators tes 60 2,643 37 1,012 


(1) Includes one factory (62 workers) paying time and one-half on Saturday. 
(2) Includes one factory (80 workers) paying time and one-quarter for the first four hours on Saturday. 
(3) Includes factories paying straight time or reporting no overtime policy. 
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TABLE 8.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE 
WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS AND COATS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Notr.—Two factories (34 workers) gave no information on vacations, 


Soa} Coo 


Tnitial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
Length of Service Required One Week One Week Two Weeks 


Factories ; Workers | Factories] Workers | Factories} Workers 


No Specified Service (1) 


Cann dameeeeer neat neath ec nec ciiaeains «ccc cche ret sc, 13 797 8 569 
Montroa lias) cdassinci tw swinceultene sade secebscuicss 5 246 5 246 
PLOLONUO ter eM Can cons Goemencc es eeG ab rSctamcah 3 167 2 128 
VV SIME Ot Ne oasis Ms i EN Seed nie 3 332 1 195 
WARE OU Crate OR cs cots nce Pence Lat a os 2 by Aa eae FP ein EE aa | Res eee 

Three and Six Months 

(BENT Ete Nm ae A ey Ree ee ie 5 ot ee 24 860 21 GE2ainanees ces |t await ne 
MTOM E AL «Sar eaterctets se Ae aint ooielenle & bw Saw eeine a 14 495 13 cgi Shee EO Perret a 
EOD LOM EATER eo ts os oe vc caihnc tovintmcnasaices 8 226 8 ZOD tds e sists vce Cee oe 
VANCOM VEDI Stes fis opiate ae Ware nck bs oka 2 LAE Woman ai hssis een os CPs E ssicecccs | womaeeneen 

One Year 

nel on mee eee cae ae oe Ren veto sc ecisdotece es 27 1,126 25 895 (2) 10 637 
Monbrenlie se, men ic deeiris « caaceeecescchcdwewe es 10 277 10 277 39 
EE OMON CO) a eee Mp ie aer cclls ces dak cciswecbsiusdeus 15 778 13 547 3 270 
RVtuni DOr were s CeO hc ore fans Matic aloes ice. 2 71 2 71 2 137 
Ay MeV OE Stee Mtoe aii ety Soe MSN SIE Lacie ceacciottoct cs sc thescccaes seleollcwecccn 4 191 

TL SHOE Mlereh ciate asain Hig dE ame rac So Sig ai bras 64 2,783 54 2,146 10 637 


(1) Includes four factories (189 workers) with an initial vacation of two weeks after one year’s service. 
(2) Includes one factory (206 workers) requiring two years’ service with a provision for three weeks after thirty 
years; another (39 workers) gave three weeks after twenty-five years. 


TABLE 9._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS AND COATS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—One factory (13 workers) gave no information on holidays. 


eee ———EEEEEE—e 
Number of Holidays Observed Total 


= eg Se RTE PAE 6) re 
Factories | Workers 


Number of Factories Paying for: 

LEI GMMA VC mE Stee dAgerocntatesccsccclecctloetelte tet Utter Lilococteesvlecocl oes 2 130 
2 Holidays dette ateie lees pes criti antes lle bearall mpate ae oc Leste’ Lapeer’ 2 91 
BM ee Wek Sete Paiste oie cies oiaasocigi cies fod Wee eR: St RE) ee 44 1,620 
4 Se DR bo Rint. MOU pb cae ns ert Alsetl Recean Seed Rae re) Cea (a a (a 5 146 
5 Deine Rete Na Thiet ee vie He edies ce Lite L. [loafer ttns cle cc leocsl'cae ol cove 1 39 
6 EEE Ree nr Meer se fecos lene itecal -Lilecent: Efoct chock. |eeealeees 2 64 
8 PE SB ae USO SE TTC SIE Ice (rel TERS PRPs (epee (ees fe Pe ea i 3 274 
ll a eee eee Ay aoe Acne cates Lettered tsae cl dnecleasslea-ae 1 62 

Total Factories P for O M Ke 
ae ss+| 2 60 2,426 
Total Bader WouraymelorHowsyesuc| ed: |eeseiesscleee fe te, L be eoclsoccle ess 5 378 
Total Factories Observing Holidays......... 65 eee ee eens | te] ty th At | 804 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING JANUARY, 1950 


The number of job-seekers registered at employment offices 


increased sharply during January. 


Cutting operations were 


largely completed in logging during the month. Employment 
in manufacturing was expected to remain stable during the first 
half of 1950. The regional distribution of persons without work 
varied from 16 per cent of the labour force in the Pacific region 
to 5 per cent in Ontario. Proportionately more of the applicants 
at employment offices are either skilled or semi-skilled industrial 


workers than ever before. 


In the five-week period covering December 
29 to February 2, the number of persons 
seeking work through National Employ- 
ment Service offices increased by 100,000. 
This brought the number on file to 376,000 
at February 2, or 7 per cent of the labour 
force. Approximately 80 per cent of these 
were claiming unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

Seasonal unemployment was heavy this 
year not only in construction, transporta- 
tion, and agriculture but also in trade and 
some of the manufacturing industries. 
Unusual weather was an important factor 
in this development, especially in British 
Columbia. In addition, during January the 
logging industry in Hastern Canada was 
laying off men as cutting was completed and 
hauling operations got under way. Apart 
from these developments, which in general 
would disappear with the change in weather 
conditions, the adverse effects of dollar 
shortages in many countries and decline in 
domestic demand had also created a surplus 
of workers in some industries. On the other 
hand, production and employment was 
expanding in other industries such as arti- 
ficial silk, clothing and mining. 

The effect of these developments on the 
employment scene varied from area to area. 
British Columbia, the Lakehead and the 
Gaspe areas all reported large numbers of 
jobless workers. The situation in these 
areas, however, was largely seasonal. On 
the other hand, northern New Brunswick 
and some areas of Quebec, in particular the 
districts around the Saguenay River and 
Quebec City, were faced with a more 
permanent problem since the increase in 
job-seekers was due more to loss of markets 
by certain industries. In Ontario, as a 
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whole, unemployment was relatively low. 
There has been, however, an increase in the 
number of unemployed transient workers 
moving from city to city. 


Industrial Analysis 


Further deterioration took place in the 
employment situation in the logging indus- 
try in the early part of 1950, due chiefly 
to unfavourable weather conditions. This 
was particularly evident in British Columbia 
where activity was almost at a standstill as 
a result of abnormally heavy snowfalls and 
cold weather. A heavy increase in unem- 
ployment resulted, with nearly 5,000 loggers 
in that province registered as unplaced 
applicants with the National Employment 
Service at the end of January. 


The opposite situation existed in the Hast, 
where lack of snow and mild weather during 
January curtailed operations. Most of the 
cutting had been completed by the end of 
the year but the lack of frost in the ground 
made hauling difficult. Labour require- 
ments for the hauling season were smaller 
and spread over a longer period. 

The mining industry continued to operate 
at a high level with an expansion in employ- 
ment of about 2 per cent during 1949. The 
total labour force of 86,000 in the industry 
is distributed among the three main divi- 
sions as follows—metal mining, 44,000; 
coal mining, 25,000; and non-metallic 
mining, 17,000. The metal mining industry 
has added some 1,500 employees during the 
past year. There have been only minor 
shifts in the other groups. 

Both gold and base metal mines bene- 
fited from the devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar, since the United States is their 


REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


(8 Leading Non-Agricultural Industries) 
Average: 1939—100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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biggest market. In addition, subsidy pay- 
ments under the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act have assisted marginal gold 
mines. Demand is also strong in the 
asbestos and petroleum industries but the 
consequent employment expansion has not 
been great. 

A small surplus of labour in the industry 
was indicated by registrations with the 
National Employment Service during Jan- 
uary. At the end of the month, there were 
1,400 unplaced applicants registered in all 
offices. 


Manufacturing employment in 1949 was 
sustained at a level only slightly below the 
previous year as decreases in some groups 
within the industry were offset by gains in 
other sectors. The labour force in the 
industry, currently estimated at approxi- 
mately 1,300,000, is expected to remain 
stable during the first half of 1950. As a 
result of seasonal inactivity and a slow- 
down in the rate of industrial expansion, 
there were few job openings in manufac- 
turing plants during January, with a surplus 
of about 75,000 applicants in manufacturing 
occupations registered with the National 
Employment Service at the end of the 
month. The following summaries outline 
the employment situation in the main 
groups :— 

Food products: Post-war employment 
followed an upward trend until the early 
part of 1949, apart from the marked sea- 
sonal fluctuations which characterize the 
industry. Improvement in the industry’s 
positions in the latter part of 1949, how- 
ever, resulted in the highest employment 


level on record, a peak of 110,000 being | 


reached. The outlook for the first half of 
1950 is for no definite change in the volume 
of the labour force, although meat packing 
employment was definitely moving down- 
ward and the flour milling industry was in 
an uncertain position following losses in the 
British market. 


Textiles: Employment in the primary 
group has remained stable at 65,000 with 
indications of a return to a sharper seasonal 
pattern. Woollen mills have felt the effect 
of keener competition, partly resulting from 
devaluation, and have been forced to reduce 
staffs in some instances. The labour force 
in artificial silk and silk goods division, on 
the other hand, has been expanding. Pro- 
duction of cotton goods during 1949 was 
about equal to the 1948 total, with corre- 
spondingly little change in employment. 

In the clothing industry, employment con- 
tinued to expand. The index of employ- 
ment at December 1, 1949, was 128-0 
(June 1, 1941=100), as against 123-1 one 
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year previously. Strong consumer resistance 
was being experienced by the industry and 
there was an element of competition with 
United Kingdom goods, particularly knitted 
wear. 


Pulp and paper: A moderate decline in 
the number employed in this industry has 
resulted from increased efficiency and tech- 
nological improvements, as well as a slight 
drop in demand. Reported employment at 
December 1 was 69,000, less than 2 per cent 
below the level one year ago. Large-scale 
lay-offs have occurred in plants producing 
for the United Kingdom market; this has 
affected the employment situation in New- 
foundland particularly. The main market in 
the United States remains firm. Production, 
of newsprint, which has now caught up with 
demand, has expanded substantially since 
the end of the war. In 1945, the output was 
3-6 million tons; in 1948, approximately 5 
million tons; and in 1949 an estimated 5-1 
million tons. 


Iron and steel: The iron and steel in- 
dustry in Canada employed some 284,000 
persons at December 1, 1949, a loss of 15,000 
from the previous year. The primary 
industry continued to produce at capacity, 
generally speaking, although lay-offs in two 
large firms producing special types of steels 
have reduced employment in total. 

Production and employment have been 
steady in firms producing for the consumer 
market. In the automobile industry, Cana- 
dian production for 1949 of an estimated 
192,000 cars and 100,000 trucks, marked a 
new peak. Employment, expanding corre- 
spondingly, was reported at 47,000 at the 
year-end. The heating appliance industry 
expanded employment by about 6 per cent 
during 1949, to more than 9,000. 

Among certain producers goods indus- 
tries, however, sharp reduction in produc- 
tion schedules have been necessary.. The 
decline in some segments of business capital 
investment and in export sales, has reduced 
employment in machine tool companies. 
Employment in agricultural implement fac- 
tories has been declining steadily since early 
1949; the reported employment of 15,000 at 
December 1 represents a loss of some 15 per 
cent in the previous twelve months. In the 
railway rolling stock industry, the shift to 
diesel locomotives by Canadian railways will] 
result in fewer job opportunities, as it is 
mainly assembly work and does not require 
the large number of man-hours needed in 
producing steam locomotives. Firms manu- 
facturing generating equipment for hydro- 
electric plants are in the best position in 
this group, with an assured market in the 
immediate future. 


Sawmills: Employment in this industry 
remained steady over 1949, although produc- 
tion was down seven per cent in British 
Columbia and two per cent in the East for 
the first 11 months. Canadian demand for 
lumber remains strong in view of the heavy 
construction program and reduction in 
United Kingdom exports has been offset to 
some extent by increased exports to the 
United States. At the peak last year, 53,000 
persons were working in the industry. 


Household furnishings: Demand for con- 
sumer durables remains strong, with a stable 
employment outlook for the first half of 
1950. The market for furniture is highly 
competitive and, though employment has 
not declined in total, lay-offs have been 
taking place among smaller plants. Little 
change in employment has occurred in the 
electrical appliance sector, which has a 
labour force of 53,000. 


Rubber: The sharp drop in exports is 
the most serious problem facing the indus- 
try and has resulted in a downtrend in 
employment since 1948. Employment, at 
21,000, was down 8 per cent during 1949. 
The entry of rubber products from other 
countries at prices below the Canadian cost 
of production was also causing some concern. 


Regional Analysis 


About 10 per cent of the labour force 
in the Maritime region was without work 
at the end of January. To a great extent 
this reflected the usual seasonal declines in 
trade, construction, food and fish processing, 
and the change-over from cutting to hauling 
in logging. But in addition, greater unem- 
ployment has resulted from the lower level 
of woods operations, a poor fishing season, 
and decreased port activity this year. 


In most areas, however, the present unem- 
ployment problem will be alleviated when 
spring expansion begins. In Sydney, for 
example, the seasonal slackness in heavy 
industry marked a return to the pre-war 
production pattern, and current unemploy- 
ment will decline rapidly in the spring. In 
this area as in many others, about 25 per 
cent of applicants are from rural districts, 
and some will have supplementary means 
of support such as small farms or holdings. 


In northern New Brunswick areas, how- 
ever, the financial resources of many workers 
have been low this year, and although the 
recent United Kingdom lumber orders have 
stimulated woods employment to some 
extent, the level has remained below normal. 
Further seasonal declines have occurred in 
trade and fish processing, but construction 
projects will shortly stimulate employment 
in this section. Newfoundland offices report 
about 10,000 workers employed under the 
provincial government’s work program. The 
number of persons registered at employment 
offices, however, remained heavy. This 
appears to be a normal seasonal occurrence, 
although it has been augmented this year 
by reduced logging employment. 

Other local areas have been faced with 
unemployment in varying degrees. In all 
areas, construction workers account for a 
large proportion of the unemployed. The 
coal mining districts have benefited from a 
high level of employment in the mines this 
year as a result of the coal strike in the 
United States. 

The seasonal decline in employment in the 
Quebec region this winter has been accentu- 
ated by absence of snow and reduction in 
logging. The lack of snow alone has 
disrupted winter ski resort activity and its 
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accompanying trade, service and transporta- 
tion employment, eliminated snow removal 
employment in urban areas, and adversely 
affected manufacturers and dealers in sport- 
ing goods and winter clothes. Woods opera- 
tions have nearly ended throughout the 
region, although hauling has been delayed 
in some areas by lack of snow. As a result, 
unemployment this winter has been heavier 
than usual, particularly for casual workers, 
and applicants at the end of January formed 
8 per cent of the regional labour force, 
slightly above the national average. 

On the other hand, manufacturing activity 
picked up during the month in leather, 
clothing and textile firms, although some 
were operating on a short-time basis. In 
Quebec City and Levis, some re-hiring in 
the boot and shoe, shipbuilding and clothing 
industries was taking place on a short-time 
basis. The decline in logging, however, was 
causing a further movement of rural 
workers into these areas, adding to the 
already large numbers of job-seekers. 
Logging inactivity has similarly affected the 
Gaspe area and this, along with a poor 
fishing season, has created an unemployment 
problem. 

In Montreal, the level of employment 
remained high. However, the normal 
winter displacement of longshoremen, sea- 
men and construction workers has not been 
offset this year by snow removal activity, 
and a large movement of transients from 
rural areas has added to the number with- 
out jobs. The Eastern Townships have 
not had a large degree of unemployment. 
Mining activity continues at a high level 
throughout this area. 

Employment in the Ontario region has 
been maintained above last year’s level. 
Unemployment was relatively slight at the 
end of January, about 5 per cent of the 
labour force, well under the national aver- 
age. Any increase over last year’s unem- 
ployment was due primarily to three 
factors: namely, more extensive seasonal 
lay-offs in manufacturing as competition 
forces employers to return to the pre-war 
practice of producing in low-cost periods; 
lay-offs of inefficient workers to reduce 
labour costs; and the re-appearance of tran- 
sient workers who move from city to city, 
and register as unemployed at each employ- 
ment office. 

No serious unemployment problem has 
developed in the region. In most areas, 
unemployment was due to the normal 
closing of construction, which has displaced 
an enlarged labour force this year. The 
suspension of inland navigation and other 
outdoor industries was also a factor. In 
Hamilton, London, Kitchener-Waterloo, 
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Toronto, Windsor and Ottawa employment 
was close to last year’s level. Lay-offs 
which occurred in manufacturing resulted 
from the release of yard labour or the 
normal drop in demand in industries such 
as building products, clothing, etc. 

The automobile industry, which largely 
determines the employment situation in 
Windsor and Oshawa, was planning further 
expansion of employment in 1950. One 
plant extension now under construction will 
provide employment for 1,000 workers. 
However, the labour dispute in the United 
States automobile industry, if prolonged, 
may affect supplies for the Canadian affilia- 
tion and cause lay-offs in the immediate 
future. 

Employment in the Prairie region has 
expanded steadily over last year’s level. 
Unemployment was largely seasonal and 
confined to a few areas. Unplaced appli- 
cants formed 5 per cent of the regional 
labour force at the end of January, which 
was below the national average. Attention 
was already turning to the outlook for 
spring. As logging activity declined workers 
were registering for jobs in construction. 
Farm employment will remain near last 
year’s level this coming season, according 
to indications. 

Unemployment has been concentrated 
fairly heavily in the Lakehead area as a 
result of reduced logging, and the seasonal 
drop in transportation employment. The 
heavy logging lay-offs expected during 
January were avoided, however, when 
several large producers extended cutting 
schedules. Hauling operations were under 
way and smaller contractors were reducing 
their staffs. 

In the western section of the region, 
severe weather has affected employment 
temporarily. In the Regina area, blocked 
road conditions have held up deliveries of 
livestock to packing plants and resulted in 
lay-offs; all construction work, even on 
closed-in buildings has also been forced to 
halt. Calgary reported a similar situation. 
In the Alberta oil area, the great explora- 
tion and construction program for the year 
is starting. Work is about to begin on the 
Edmonton-Regina section of the pipeline to 
the Great Lakes. 

Employment in the Pacific region had 
been maintained near last year’s level until 
a number of unusual storms disrupted 
activity. Heavy snowfalls during the past 
two months has halted all logging and 
construction work, and held up sawmill and 
transportation operations. Trade and ser- 
vice employment has also been affected. 
At the end of January, 16 per cent of 
the labour force were registered as unplaced 


applicants. Occupationally, loggers and 
sawmill workers, truck drivers and con- 
struction workers, accounted for almost half 
of all male applicants. As a result, most 
of the unemployed will be absorbed imme- 
diately upon improvement of the weather. 

In the Vancouver-New Westminster area, 
sawmills and shingle mills were forced to 
close several times during January because 
of ice conditions which froze logs and 
conveyor systems. Ice pressure has destroyed 
numerous small fishing craft and others will 
probably suffer damage when the ice breaks 
up. The fishing season was poor this year, 
and many owners will find it financially 
difficult to repair extensive damages. The 
unemployment situation has been compli- 
cated by the influx of unemployed from 
interior points. 

In interior points such as Prince George 
only a few sawmills were operating and 
production was being carried on under very 
difficult conditions; in Vernon, a shortage 
of hydro power added to the difficulties of 
this industry. On Vancouver Island, heavy 
unemployment was reported as a result of 
logging and sawmill closures. However, it 
was emphasized in almost all reports that 
the situation was temporary, although the 
danger of soft roads during the thaw may 
further delay logging operations in some 
areas. 


Employment Service 
Activities 

By the beginning of February, 376,000 
persons were registered for work at employ- 
ment offices throughout Canada. This was 
114,000 more than the number reported one 
year before. As usual, the sharpest increase 
occurred during the month of January when 
about 100,000 persons were added to the 
number unplaced. The advances were 
slightly smaller each week, however, and 
by the last week in January the rate of 
imcrease had dropped to 4 per cent. 
Weather conditions will probably determine 
the date when registrations begin to fall, 
but it is interesting to note that last year 
the turning point was reached in the last 
week of February. 

Skilled and semi-skilled workers were 
most affected during January; these occu- 
pations accounted for 40 to 45 per cent 
of the increase in unplaced applicants during 
the month. More skilled or semi-skilled 
applicants are now registered—both in 
number and in proportion to total unplaced 
applicants—than ever before. The three 
seasonal groups of industries—construction, 
lumbering and logging, and transportation— 
accounted for most of the increase over the 
years, as well as during January. In the 


current month almost two-thirds of the 
additional skilled and semi-skilled workers 
in this group were in these seasonal indus- 
tries. Most of these were construction 
tradesmen. Registrations in other skilled 
occupations have been increasing, especially 
in textiles, leather and metalworking, 
although during January only moderate 
gains took place. 

There was also, of course, a large increase 
in unskilled workers during the month. The 
number in unskilled occupations accounted 
for 33 per cent of the January gain. Com- 
pared with previous years, however, the 
proportion was small. For example, in 1948, 
over half of the increase during January 
took place in the unskilled groups. Most 
of the unskilled workers added during the 
current period were either general labourers 
or construction workers, although substantial 
gains also took place among workers in 
food plants and the lumber and _ logging 
industries. The chart on the next page 
indicates the number registering in some 
of these occupations. 

Female unplaced applicants increased 
at the same rate as males during January; 
at the first of February, 75,000 applica- 
tions from women were on file. Except 
for January, however, when lay-offs of 
Christmas help from stores were heavy, the 
seasonal increase in applicants is much 
smaller for women than for men. During 
January, over 25 per cent of the advance 
in female applicants occurred in the sales 
occupations; lay-offs in retail trade this year 
have been the heaviest in many years. 
Clerical, service and unskilled workers 


added approximately equal numbers during _ 


the month, each accounting for about 20 
per cent of the monthly rise. Many 
married women are registering for jobs in 
these occupations, especially in areas of 
unemployment where their husbands are 
either without jobs or working short-time. 

Placement operations were generally 
inactive with an average of about 8,000 each 
week during January. Low labour turn- 
over, unfavourable weather developments 
and a slower seasonal pickup in some 
industries had reduced winter hiring 
activity more than usual this year. Unfilled 
vacancies had fallen to the low level of 
18,000 at the middle of January. Hiring 
was most active in the women’s field where 
10,000 of the vacancies and over 40 per cent 
of the placements were recorded; many 
of these were in the service trades where 
both a larger number and a better type of 
applicant was available. The situation for 
men began to improve by the end of the 
month, when both vacancies and place- 
ments increased. 
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Seventy-nine per cent of all unplaced 
applicants were claiming unemployment 
insurance by the beginning of February, 
compared with 81 per cent one month 
before and 77 per cent a year earlier. 
Many of the new workers in the labour 
market—the skilled and semi-skilled workers 
in most industries and sales clerks, for 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
December 31, 1949* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
stood at 4-8 per cent at the end of 
December, 1949; this figure was the highest 
percentage since the 5-2 recorded at the end 
of 1941. In the previous quarter the per- 
centage was 2-2 while it was 3-4 in the last 
quarter of 1948. 

The percentage of trade union unemploy- 
ment is based on reports from local unions. 
As the number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that the figures 
refer only to organizations reporting. For 
the last quarter of 1949, reports were 
received from 2,693 locals with a combined 
membership of 530,553; in the previous 
quarter, reports were received from 2,599 
with 498,093 members; while in the fourth 
quarter of 1948, reports were received from 
2,676 locals with 538,153 members. 

At the end of the quarter under review, 
unemployment in trade unions increased in 
all the industrial groups. In this analysis 


* See Tables C-11 and C-12. 


example—have built up substantial contri- 
butions for unemployment insurance and 
when unemployed, were immediately placing 
a claim for benefits. Various disqualifica- 
tions prevented some from receiving 
benefits—probably about one in five—but 
payments to workers totalled $11,780,000 in 
January. 


unemployment refers only to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are without work because of illness, a 
strike or a lockout, or who are engaged in 
work outside their own trade are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. 

Table C-11 shows the percentage of union 
unemployment at certain dates in each 
province. As compared with the previous 
quarter the percentage rose in all the prov- 
inces; in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island from 5-2 to 7-7, in New Brunswick 
from 2-3 to 5-0, in Quebec from 3-2 to 5:5, 
in Ontario from 1-8 to 3°6, in Manitoba 
from 0-3 to 2-2, in Saskatchewan from 0-3 
to 3-1, in Alberta from 0-3 to 3-7, and in 
British Columbia from 2-7 to 7-6. With the 
exception of New Brunswick and Saskat- 
chewan the latest figures were higher than 
at the end of December, 1948. 

Returns were received from 1,113 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 260,505 members of whom 11,418 
were unemployed at the end of December. 
At the end of the previous quarter, 1,075 
locals reported 261,249 members including 
6,345 who were without work. At December 
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31, 1948, reports were received from 1,090 
locals with 285,885 members of whom 9,944 
were unemployed. : 
In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 862 locals with a total of 
107,708 members of whom 2,384 were unem- 
ployed at the reporting date. Three months 
earlier 933 members of a total of 100,875 
had been unemployed; at the end of 
December, 1948, there were 1,606 unem- 
ployed of a total of 111,150. 
Unemployment in mining rose from 0°5 
to 1-0 per cent. Reports were received 
from 71 locals with 33,747 members. In 
non-metallic mining 9 locals reported 158 
out of 2,563 members unemployed while in 
coal mining 184 of a reported membership 
of 17,351 were out of work. Little unem- 
ployment was reported in the metal mining 
industry as indicated by reports from 11 
locals with 13,833 members. 
Unemployment among union members 
in the building and construction trades 


reflected a marked seasonal advance to 15:0 
per cent from 4-6 in the previous quarter. 
Reports were received from 237 local unions 
with 54,603 members of whom 8,180 were 
unemployed at the end of December. As 
compared with the previous quarter the 
percentage increased among bricklayers from 
0-3 to 8-2, carpenters, from 6:5 to 19-8, 
electrical workers, from 1-0 to 4-3, painters, 
from 2:4 to 20-2, plumbers, from 3°6 to 
5-4, and miscellaneous building workers, 
from 4:4 to 17-3. At December 31, 1948, 
the percentage of trade union unemploy- 
ment in the construction group was 7-9. 

In public and personal services, the per- 
centage of unemployment rose to 2°3 from 
1-3 in the previous quarter. 

In the lumbering and logging industry of 
Ontario and British Columbia, five locals 
with 8679 members reported 1,627 as 
unemployed. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined 0:5 point between 
December 1, 1949 and January 3, 1950. 
This placed the index at 161-0 as com- 
pared to 159-6 a year ago, and 148-3 for 
January, 1948. As has been the case for 
several months, the largest contribution to 
the decrease in the total index was made 
by foods which dropped 2-5 points to 199-4. 
This marked the first time the food index 
has been under 200 since May, 1949. 
Within the food group, a drop of 16 cents 
in the average retail price of eggs accounted 
for most of the change. Among other food 
items, a 2-0 cents average decrease in pork 
prices was partially offset by a 0-7 cent 
increase in beef and veal. Lamb increased 
nearly 2:0 cents while lard and shortening 
declined 0-5 cent on average. Fresh vege- 
tables rose fractionally, sugar increased 0-5 
cent and coffee 5:4 cents. The clothing 
index declined from 183-7 to 183-3, reflect- 
ing slight but scattered decreases. Home 
furnishings and services dropped 0-1 point 
to 167-0 as decreases in blankets, dishes 
and laundry soap overbalanced increases in 
telephone and laundry rates. Fuel and light 
increased 0-4 point to 135-6 following 
moderate rises in coke prices in some 
Ontario centres. The index of miscel- 
laneous items showed the largest change, 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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except for foods, in advancing 1-1 points 
to 131-6. This increase largely reflected the 
results of annual surveys of certain commod- 
ities and services which are characteristically 
stable in price. Prices and rates of this 
nature contributing to the rise were drugs, 
hospital charges, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, 
newspaper rates and barbers’ fees. In addi- 
tion, tobacco costs were up slightly. Rents 
were not surveyed during January and the 
index remained unchanged at 125-0. 


From August, 1939 to January, 1950 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 59-7 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Six of the eight regional city cost-of- 
living indexes moved lower in December. 
Continued easier prices for foods, notably 
eggs, were mainly responsible. Clothing 
prices were slightly lower at most centres 
while home furnishings and services indexes 
were mixed. Increases were registered for 
the miscellaneous items index at all cities, 
reflecting the result of annual surveys for 
items which are generally stable in price. 
These included drugs, hospital charges, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, newspaper rates 
and barbers’ fees. Rents were not surveyed 
in January- and consequently no index 
changes were recorded. 


Composite city index declines between 
December 1, 1949 and January 3, 1950, 
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were as follows: Halifax —0-9 to 152-7; 
Saint John —0-9 to 157-1; Winnipeg —0°7 
to 155-0; Toronto —0-5 to 156°9; Saskatoon 
—0-5 to 162-2; Edmonton rose 0-5 to 156-9 
in the same interval while the Vancouver 
index remained unchanged at 161-9. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1949 


The general index of wholesale prices 
registered a decline of 0-2 point to 156°8 
between November and December, 1949. 
When compared with the December, 1948 
index level a decline of 2:8 points has been 
recorded. Although five of the eight major 
groups showed increases during the month 
under review, these were outweighed by 
declines in the remaining three. Non- 
ferrous metals led in the downward move- 
ment with a decrease of 1-6 points to 139-8; 
animal products receded 1-0 to 163-0 and 
vegetable products at 142-5 was 0-5 point 
lower than November. The largest group 
increase was recorded by non-metallic 
minerals which rose 0:9 to 139-0; wood 


products moved up 0-5 to 188-6; textile 
products, 0:4 to 159-7, and chemical 
products 0-1 to 119.3. Among important 
commodity price declines between Novem- 
ber and December were: Eggs, Grade A, 
22-5 per cent, sodium bichromate 13 per 
cent, tin ingots 13 per cent, acetate of lime 
10-7 per cent; solder 10-7 per cent, lemons 
10-3 per cent, lard 9-7 per cent, green coffee, 
8-7 per cent, cocoanut oil 8-2 per cent, 
linen thread 8-1 per cent. In the same 
period, price increases were recorded as 
follows: Nylon sewing thread 14-6 per cent, 
veal carcass 11:0 per cent, lamb carcass 10-9 
per cent, brick 10-6 per cent, sand 10-3 per 
cent, automobile tires 10-0 per cent, caustic 
soda 9-5 per cent, chlorine 8-8 per cent, 
cedar siding 8-6 per cent, corn meal, 7-9 
per cent. 

The Canadian farm products index of 
wholesale prices moved down 0-6 to 144-4 
between November and December. Animal 
products registered a decline of 1-8 points 
to 180-7, while field products increased 0-1 
point to 122-7. 


EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES HIGHER 
BUT OVERALL TOTAL LOWER IN JANUARY 


Canada’s domestic exports to the United 
States—for the third successive month— 
were substantially higher in value in 
January than a year earlier. Shipments to 
Commonwealth and other countries were 
generally lower and the total value of 
domestic exports to all countries fell below 
that of January last year. 

Exports to the United States in the 
month were valued at $130,859,000 as 
against $116,023,000 in January, 1949, an 
increase of nearly 13 per cent. The January 
value was higher than that for any of the 
first nine months of 1949 before the 
currency revaluations, but was exceeded in 
October, November and December, which 
are usually the peak months of the year. 
Part of the higher January value in terms 
of Canadian dollars over January last year 
can be attributed to the premium on 
United States exchange. 

Total exports to all countries in January 
declined in value to $221,200,000 compared 
with $237,000,000 a year earlier. Shipments 
to the United States thus accounted for 
about 59 per cent of the month’s total value 
as compared with slightly more than 50 per 
cent in the 12 months of 1949. 

Sales to the United Kingdom—which 
have been subject to fluctuations during 
recent months—were valued at $48,608,000, 
down from $55,813,000 a year earlier, but 
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only slightly under the December figure. 
There were decreases also from a year ago 
in exports to other Commonwealth areas. 
The largest decline was in exports to 
Commonwealth countries in Asia which fell 
to $3,473,000 from $14,937,000, with ship- 
ments to India down to $495,000 from 
$11,190,000 in January last year, when there 
were exceptionally large exports of wheat 
and railway equipment to that country. 
Exports to the British West Indies, in- 
cluding British Guiana, Bermuda and British 
Honduras, declined to $2,512,000 compared 
to $4,608,000; to Commonwealth countries 
in Africa to $3,831,000 from $4,991,000; and 
to the Oceania group of Australia, New 
Zealand and Fiji to $2,612,000 from 
$3,145,000. Total value of exports to all 
Commonwealth countries, including the 
United Kingdom, was $62,336,000 as against 
$83,706,000. 

Exports to Latin America were lower 
at $6,866,000 compared with $7,953,000, 
decreases being recorded for most of the 
larger Canadian markets in the group 
except Cuba and Venezuela. Shipments to 
Continental Europe fell off more sharply 
to $10,362,000 as against $16,569,000, with 
sales lower to Belgium and Luxembourg, 
France, Germany, Netherlands, Norway and 
Switzerland but higher to Portugal and 
Spain. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, January, 1950 


There was little strike activity in Canada 
during the first month of 1950. Six strikes 
and lockouts commenced during January 
and three were carried over from the 
previous year. About 80 per cent of the 
total time lost in January was caused by 
two work stoppages, one of iron ore miners 
at Bell Island, Newfoundland, and the other 
of plumbers at Ottawa, Ont. 

Preliminary figures for January, 1950, 
show nine strikes and lockouts, involving 
2,456 workers, with a time loss of 39,488 
man-working days, as compared with 13 
strikes and lockouts in December, 1949, with 
3,041 workers involved and a loss of 23,667 
days. In January, 1949, there were 10 
strikes and lockouts, with 1,811 workers 
involved and a loss of 9,700 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the time 
lost in January was 0:05 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
0-03 per cent in December, 1949, and 0-01 
per cent in January, 1949. 

Of the nine strikes and lockouts which 
commenced during January, 1950, two were 
settled in favour of the employers and two 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the Lanour 
Gazette for April, 1949, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in November, 1949, was 113 and 13 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 126 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 18,700 workers involved 
and a time loss of 64,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 113 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in November, four, 
directly involving 300 workers, arose out of 


were indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
month fiye work stoppages were untermin- 
ated, namely: worsted textile factory 
workers at Trenton, Ont.; department store 
clerks at New Westminster, B.C.; coal 
miners in the Bellevue-Blairmore district, 
Alta.; plumbers, steamfitters and helpers at 
Ottawa, Ont.; and grocery store clerks at 
Montreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 


-1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 


and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; and 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949. The strike 
of soft drink factory workers at Windsor, 
Ont., which commenced on August 5, 1949, 
has been settled, a union agreement having 
been signed. Work was resumed on 
January 23, 1950. 


demands for advances in wages, and 44, 
directly involving 2,600 workers, on other 
wage questions; three directly involving 800 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
20, directly involving 2,500 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 34, directly 
involving 3,300 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and four, 
directly involving 3,500 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle. Four 
stoppages, directly involving 1,000 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for December, 1949, 
show 120 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 40,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,200,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for November, 1949, are 200 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 70,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 7,500,000 days. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA” 


Fourth Quarter of 1949 


There were 357! industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the fourth quarter of 1949 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 55 fatalities over the previous 
quarter in which 412 accidents were 
recorded, including 42 in a supplementary 
list. During the fourth quarter of 1948 
there were 335 deaths as a result of indus- 
trial accidents, including 27 in  supple- 
mentary lists. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed during 
the course of, or arising out of, their 
employment. The statistics include deaths 
which resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 

During the quarter under review there 
were three accidents which resulted in three 
or more industrial fatalities in each case. 
On September 19, three workers engaged in 
metal refining were overcome by carbonyl 
gas poisoning at Arvida, Quebec, and died 
early in October. Three construction 
workers were burned to death in a con- 
struction project at Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
on November 9. On November 26, six crew 
members of a fishing craft were drowned 
when their vessel was shipwrecked during a 
storm off Trial Island, near Victoria, British 
Columbia. 


1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1949 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Supplementary lists 
compiled from reports received in subsequent quart- 
ers, generally revise upwards the figures for previous 
periods. 
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Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 70, was recorded in transporta- 
tion. Of these 35 occurred in steam railways 
and 25 in local and highway transportation. 
During the previous quarter there were 81 
industrial fatalities in transportation, of 
which steam railways were responsible for 
29, and local and highway transportation 
for 28. In the fourth quarter of 1948 there 
were 63 industrial fatalities in transporta- 
tion. 

There were 67 industrial deaths in manu- 
facturing during the fourth quarter of 1949, 
of which 25 occurred in the iron and steel 
products group. In the third quarter of 
1949 there were 60 industrial fatalities 
recorded in the manufacturing industries, 
including 18 in iron and steel products. 
During the fourth quarter of 1948 there 
were 64 industrial deaths in manufacturing. 

In agriculture there were 28 accidental 
deaths during the three-month period as 
compared with 50 during the third quarter 
of 1949. The smaller number of fatalities 
reflects the decreased activity in this indus- 
try during the last quarter of the year. 

There were 43 fatalities in the logging 
industry during the fourth quarter of 1949 
as compared with 34 in the previous three 
months, and 47 in the fourth quarter of 
1948. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 44 accidental deaths as 
compared with 35 in the previous three 
months, and 19 during the fourth quarter 
of 1948. 

An analysis of the causes of industrial 
accidents shows that 111 or 31 per cent were 
caused by moving trains, watercraft, and 
other vehicles. During the previous quarter, 
33:2 per cent of the fatalities recorded were 
attributable to the same causes. 


* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA® 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applica- 
tions for loans should give the number 
(numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in the 
Lasour Gazetre. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 


Collective Bargaining 


1. Gregory, Cuartes O. The Collective 
Bargaining Agreement: Its Nature and 
Scope. (In: Washington University Law 
Quarterly. Volume 1949. Pp. 3-23.) 

2. Prerson, Frank C. Multi-Employer 
Bargaining; Nature and Scope. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1948. Pp. 51. 

3. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Collective Bargaining Provisions: Hours of 
Work and Overtime Pay. (Preliminary 
draft), prepared by Abraham Weiss, Clara 
T. Sorenson and James C. Nix. Washing- 
ton, 1949. Pp. 97. 


Employees—Training 


4. Beckman, R. O. How to Train Super- 
visors; Manual and Outlines for Deter- 
minate Discussion. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. 329. 


5. Crosstanp, A. L. Installing and Main- 
taining a Training Program. Montreal, 
19499 EPpy 13: 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


6. Councit oF Prorir SuHarina Inpus- 
TRIES. Proceedings; First Annual Confer- 
ence. Akron, Ohio, 1949. Pp. 124. 

7. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Employee Recreation and Activities 
—Administration and Cost, by Geneva 
Seybold. New York, 1949. Pp. 56. 


Employment 


8. Astan RecionaL CoNFERENCE, NUWARA 
Exrya (Cryton), 1950. Organisation of 
Manpower. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 159. 


* List No. 24. 


9. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States or AmeriIcA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Manvracture. Employment of Physically 
Handicapped and Older Workers. Wash- 
ington, 1949. Pp. 27. 


10. Onin, Bert™ GotrHarp. The 
Problem of Employment Stabilization. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1949. 
ice hes 

11. Suister, JosepH. Economics of the 
Labor Market. New York, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1949. -Pp. 590. 


Industrial Disputes 


12. EprtortaL ResearcH Reports. Fact- 
Finding Boards in Labor Disputes, by 
William H. Chartener. Washington, 1949. 
Pp. 617-632. 

13. TorrENCE, GEORGE W. Tested Tech- 
niques in Labor Arbitration. New York, 
Funk and Wagnalls Co. in association with 
Modern Industry Magazine, 1948. Pp. 248. 


Industrial Relations 


14. AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABor. The 
Closed Shop and Union Security ; Economic 
Brief of the American Federation of Labor, 
prepared by Boris Shishkin assisted by Peter 
Henle. Washington, D.C., 1947. Pp. 116. 

15. InpustTRIAL ReLatTions ResearcH Asso- 
cIaATION. Proceedings of First Annual Meet- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, December 29-30, 1948. 
Edited by Milton Derber. Champaign, 
Illinois, 1949. Pp. 255. 


16. NationaL ForeMEN’s INSTITUTE. 
Industrial Relations Work Kit; a Manual 
of Practical Ideas. New York, 1948. Pp. 
74. 

17. Princeton University. DEPARTMENT 
oF Economics AND SoctAL INSTITUTIONS. 
InpustriAL ReLatTions Section. Trans- 
mitting Information Through Management 
and Union Channels; Two Case Studies, by 
Helen Baker, John W. Ballantine and John 
M. True. Princeton, New Jersey, 1949. 
Pp. 140. 


Industry 
18. British Parnts Limite. Colour 
Conscription; How to Use Colour in Indus- 
try. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1949. Pp. 21. 
19. CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF 
Commercs. Facts and Figures of the Auto- 
mobile Industry. Toronto, 1949. Pp. 56. 
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20. EAsTeRN Rartroap Presents Con- 
FERENCE. COMMITTEE ON Pusiic RELATIONS. 
A Year Book of Railroad Information; 1949 
Edition. New York, 1949. Pp. 96. 

21. Great Britain. Boarp or ‘TRane. 
Report of the Working Party on Film 
Production Costs. London, H.M:S.0., 1949. 
Pps a2. 

22. Lat, CHAMAN. Cottage Industries and 
Agriculture in Japan. Bombay, New Book 
Company, 1949. Pp. 249. 

23. McFapyean, ANDrEew. The History of 
Rubber Regulation, 1934-1943, Edited by Sir 
Andrew McFadyean for the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee. London, 
G. Allen and Unwin Limited, 1944, Pp. 239. 


24. Tue Nationat ASSOCIATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT TirE Deaters, Inc. Planning 
Your Business. Washington, 1945. Pp. 48. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


25. Raypoubp, 8. G. The WEA. the Neat 
Phase. London, The Workers’ Educational 
Association, 1949. Pp. 106. 


26. Unirep Provinces. Lasour ENquiry 
Commirtes, 1946-48. First Report; Wages, 
Dearness Allowances and Bonus. India, 
Allahabad, 1948. Pp. 614. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


27. Bureau or National AFFrairs, WASH- 
ineton, D.C. The New Wage and Hour 
Law ; Including Complete Analyses, Confer- 
ence and Committee Reports, Congressional 
Debate on Amendments, Text of Fair Labor 
Standards Act as Amended by the Pub- 
lishers’ Editorial Staff. Washington, 1949. 
Pp, 173: 


28. Code of Labour and Industrial Laws 
of the Province of Quebec and Federal Laws 
with Rules and Regulations Concerning 
their Application. Orders in Council Affect- 
ing Labour. Compiled, Consolidated to 
Date and Published by Gus. Franeq. Mont- 
real, Mercantile Printing Limited, 1949. 
Pp, 472. 


29. INTERNATIONAL LaBour CONFERENCE. 
Conventions and Recommendations, 1919- 
1949. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 924. 


Occupations 


30. NationaL VocatTionaL Guipance Asso- 
ciATION, New Yorx. Counselor Prepara- 
tion. New York, 1949. Pp. 37. 

31. U.S. Crvit Service Commission. The 
Nurse in the Federal Civil Service. Wash- 
ington, 1949. Pp. 13. 

32. U.S. Orrice or Epucation. How to 
Select, Organize, and Manage a Small 
Business; With Particular Reference to 
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Retail Establishments. Instructor’s Manual, 
prepared by G. Henry Richert and Clyde 
W. Humphrey. Washington, 1946. Pp. 41. 


33. VAN ALLyN, Kerr. Job Placement 
Reference; With Introduction to the Job 
Placement Technique. Los Angeles, 
National Institute of Vocational Research, 
1945. Pp. 361. 


Pensions 


34. IsermAN, THEODORE R. Some Anoma- 
lies in the Steel Board’s Report; and Some 


Fallacies of “Fact Finding’. New York, 
1949. Pp. 20. 
35. NatHan, Rosert Roy. Should the 


Steel Wage Recommendation be Accepted? ; 
An NBC Radio Discussion, by Robert 


Nathan, Jules Backman, and _ others. 
Chicago, University of Chicago, 1949. 
IPparce: 

Scientific Management 

36. Bunpy, Roy Datton. What Price 


Supervision; How Management Can Build 
a Stronger Supervisory Force. New York, 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. 48. 


37. Gorpon, T. W. Handbook for Esti- 
mating Machining Times; a Concise and 
Systematic Presentation of Information and 
Tabular Data. London, The Machinery 
Publishing Co. Ltd., 1949. Pp. 163. 


38. Lang, Donan F. Analysis of Machine 
Shop Operations; A Manual for Training 
Apprentices and Learners. New York, 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 165. 


39. Payne, Mattuew A. The Fatigue 
Allowance in Industrial Time Study. NP., 
1949. Pp. 66. 


40. Urwicx, L. The Making of Scientific 
Management; by L. Urwick and E. F. L. 
Brech. London, Management Publications 
Trust. 1949. 3 volumes. 


Vol. 
1—Thirteen Pioneers. Pp. 196. 
2—Management in British Industry. 
Pp. 241. 
3—The Hawthorne Investigations. Pp. 
225. 


Social Security 


41. British AGricutTuRAL MACHINERY 
Mission To Canapa, 1949. Report. London, 
H.MS.0., 1949. Pp. 59. 


42. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICR. 
Systems of Social Security: New Zealand. 
Geneva, 1949. Pp. 67. 


43. ResearcH CounciL ror Economic 
Security. State Cash Sickness Plans, 1949. 
Chicago, 1949. Pp. 11. 


Works Councils 


44. Somervit, H. A. The Dynamic 
Nature of Joint Consultation. (In: Journal 
of the Institution of Works Managers. 
June, 1949, vol. I, No. 6, p. 11-12.) 


45. TURNBULL, JoHN G. Labor-M anage- 
ment felations; a Research Planning 
Memorandum. New York, Social Science 
Research Council, 1949. Pp. 112. 


Miscellaneous 


46. Asian RecionaL ConrereNce Nuwar 
Erya (Ceyton), 1950. Agricultural Wages 
and Incomes of Primary Producers. Geneva, 
1949. Pp. 107. 


47. Batt, JosepH Hurst. Collective 
Security: The Why and How. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1943. Pp. 68. 


48. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States or America. M easuring Monopoly ; 
a New Approach. Washington, 1949. Pp. 
27 


49. Cote, Marcaret Isasen (Posraate). 
The Webbs and Their Work. London, 
Frederick Muller Ltd., 1949. Pp. 304. 

50. Ernst, Rosert. Immigrant Life in 
New York City, 1825-1863. New York, 


Columbia University, King’s Crown Press, 
1949. Pp. 331. 


51. Finer, Herman. The United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1946. Ppalats 


52. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. The 
Development of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Asia. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 84. 


53. JOHNSON, CHarLes SpurcEoN. Grow- 
ing Up in the Black Belt; Negro Youth in 
the Rural South. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1941. Pp. 360. 


54. New Yorx (Srate) Jornt Leqista- 
TIVE COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGING. 
Never Too Old. New York, 1949. Pp. 216. 


55. Pastusov, Vuapimir D. A Guide to 
the Practice of International Conferences. 
Washington, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1945. Pp. 275. 


56. Prarr, Datuas. Mental Health is a 
Family Affair, by Dallas Pratt and Jack 
Neher. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1949. Pp. 32. 


57. PRESMENT’s CONFERENCE ON Inpus- 
TRIAL Sarety, WasHINGTON, D.C., 1949. 
Proceedings. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. 
Pp. 362. 


58. US. DEPARTMENT oF ComMERCcE. 
CoMMISSIONER OF Patents. Rules of Prac- 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table 1—Statistics Reflecting Industrial Conditions in Canada ote. sot ist acc eis ities 


A—Labour Force 
D.B.S. Labour Force Survey : 
Table A-i—Estimated Non-Institutional Manpower. ..... 66.00.22. 1 1sc0ecenteseenssseeeseeeees 
Table A-2—Summary of National Estimates...........0 ccc cece cece cece sce e cree ne cner senses 
Table A-3—Industrial. Distribution of Mmployment. .cci.c sce nciie se wel « wie > peels teil elelels lelsis 
Table A-4—Regional Distribution of Employment........... Sie dded tee as eee Ce eam 
Table A-5—Percentage Distribution of Employed Persons by Hours Worked per Week......... 
Table A-6—Regional Distribution of Unemployment............. 6. see e eee eee ence eee eee ees 
Immigration Branch, Department of Mines and Resources 

Table A-7—Immigration of Adult Males, Adult Females and Children to Canada.............. 
Table A-8— Distribution of all Immigration by Region: ...........6- ee snes scene ceelens penn aes 
Table A-9— Distribution of Male Immigrants by Occupation................-.- Ae arent aoe 


B—Labour Income 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 
Table B-I—Monthly Estimates of Canadian Labour Income............-.+.++e-eseer seen eee 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: The Employment Situation 
(as reported by employers having 15 or more employees ) 
Table C-1—Employment and Earnings by Province, City and Industry................-.+.--- 
Table C-2—Index Numbers of Employment and Earnings since 1941..............-+...-+2+00-- 


Table C-3—Index Numbers of Employment by Provinces since 1933..............+.0++sseeeeee 
Table C-4—Employment and Warnings by Industry...........2..+e sees eee reece eee v ere seeee 
Table C-5—Sex Distribution of Employed PGrsOns. sci ste cates). snlsie eh aie olersle eelete ioe etree siete eieir ie 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Hours and Earnings 
(as reported by employers having 15 or more employees ) 


Table C-6—Hours and Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing. .............0seeesee sees settee eee 
Table C-7—Weekly Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing...............2.eeeseeseeee sete renee 
Table C-8—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by Provinces and Cities..................+.. 
Table .C-9—Hours and Marnings: by [ndustry.. «.... > wiiimita ttre clet=/ itl ole tela. ele feine ate eat ee rena 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table C—10—Real Harnings in Manufactiring..6 << - + sec.c> wel ede ae mean reek oP aol ieee 
Table C-11—Percentage of Unemployment in Trade Unions by Provinces...........-..-+++--+ 
Table C-12—Percentage of Unemployment in Trade Unions by Groups of Industries........... 


D—Employment Service Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Table D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month............-..-. 
Table D-2—Unfilled Vacancies by Industry and by Sex.........26...c0.cccseentseesencessses 
Table D-3—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and by Sex............ 
Table D-4—Vacancies, Referrals and Placements (Weekly Averagé).............+++-.+4 eaioe ve 


Table D-5—Activities of National Employment Service Offices..............20+0+eeeeeeeeee ve 
Table D-6—Applications and Placements Since 1939...........6....csccceen teen cere ene veeeees 
Table D-7—Vacancies and Placements of National Employment Service Offices (Quarterly)... 


E— Unemployment Insurance 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
Table E-1—Registration of Employers and Employees...............ceceseeeeeccce sees esenees 
Table L-2—Claims for’ Benefits Since: 1042: ii... i oe ho cteleletete ase < aps rate tea ato olene eens tele ia eases 


Table E-3—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims..............+.+++seeee ; 
Table E-4—Claimants not Entitled to Benefit with Reason for Non-Entitlement............... 


Table E-5—Number Receiving Benefit with amount Paid..........0.....cccseeeeteeee ec cen eee 
Table E-6—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continuously 

on the: Register... 5 dy:/0-c00-+ Ge Geers ane a ole ett ame nea rae aes ate eects ana 
Table E-7— Unemployment Insurance Fund.................c. cece scecerecccetesessssreeesseece 


¥—Prices 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Table F-1—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada..............c000ceceer eter eereecs 
Table F-2—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living for Hight Cities of Canada...............+++- 
Table F-3—Index Numbers of Staple Food Items... ......00.2.scccccecceesererctessereersees 
Table F-4—Retail Prices of Staple Foods, Coal and Rentals by Cities................++++s00+ 
Table F-5—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada..............0.ceee cscs cece eeeeceee 
Table F-6—Index Numbers for Canada and Other Countries..............eseseeeereteserenees 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 

Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table G-1—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada by Month.............:ceeeee cece eset teres eeees 
Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during January...........00eeeeeeeee cess eer ereee 


H—Industrial Accidents 

Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table H-1—Fatal Industrial Accidents by Industries and Causes.... . 6 a nals oihteteta Sear are ehedion gies tates 
Table H-2—Fatal Industrial Accidents by Provinces and Industries... . ..... ain fre clea Se aes 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1949 1948 1946 1943 1939 
—— — 
Dee. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force (1) 5, 200 4,964 4,848 t t 

ERMIBlOVRCO Reser tele ents dice ean ce, 5,053 4,858 4,733 t tT 
MISERY, Son ee eno yore es ae ae Rae ec ay 3, 967 3, 835 3, 700 tT tT 
ermalay(d) een ae occay cccteccecor cite 1,086 1,023 1,033 7 tT 

Raia workers’ (1) Sess. 2 hoses oor okla ee 3,580 3,441 3,278 t tT 

Meniplovedi(h) tse cee ote ccs cceee noe oock 147 106 115 t+ t 

ex of employment, (2) 201-5 204-3 185-7 190-5 122-7 

Unemployment in trade unions (3)... . 4-8 3-4 1-5 0:8 11-4 

METHIGTATION Wriehieiee cow tae Sea leongieeewlsecin. 5, 164 9,995 3,942 526 621 

PA AMIE PO MeS eRe fon steer sionaiohic as ck 1,953 3,888 837 131 188 
Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income 614 479 t 7 

Per capita weekly earnings. 42-23 33-95 tT + 

Average hourly earnings 96-0 74-5 tT t 

Average hours worked per week 43-2 43-2 t i 

Average real weekly earnings, index (4) 106-7 103-6 t T 

National Employment Service— 

Unplaced applicants (5).............2.-00.e00- 129-6 146-6 t T 

Wntilled" vacancies (©).2, & .cccscs oceeeeachiat 38-8 111-6 t T 

Placements, weekly average.................. 10-1 12-4 Tt Tt 

Unemployment Insurance— 
ISIN GR Rate ee aN Ne Ricie cle eetslee ote Soles 000 152-3 83-7 63-8 2-4 ; 
BAAN MWEUNG car toe ases ae neta aren $000, 000 589-4 517-7 357-2 170-9 t 
Price Indexes— 

Wholesale (8) BL OROROC GON 7 CUDCRS Ape Soma Tre 156-8 159-6 112-0 102-5 81-7 

Contionlivang (6), aasenenee ence aeeaetehec chic 161-5 158-9 127-1 119-3 103-8 

Residential building materials (6)................ 226-3 229-0 157-4} (29)139-2] (10)192-3 

Production— 

Industrial production index (8).................0-|.......... 186-6 185-8 167-9 201-7 119-5 
Mineral (production index (¢)....0.2.0.....---1.......... 134-9 136-3 109-5 116-5 120-0 
Manufacturing Index) pst ocicececc. oct seooels oc... 197-1 197-2 179-2 221-8 120-4 

Electric power 4,040 3,695 3,672 3,560 2,536 

Construction— 

121-5 56-0 36-5 22:3 11-§ 

4-2 3-8 t tT tT 

6-8 8-0 (8)67-3 T tT 

58-2 56-5 tT tT tT 
Gi Manisle staph Asis atele alate'e Cie, wien 172-0 174-2 161-5 137-3 94-6 
263-9 280-4 237-3 227-8 150-1 
112-7 123-4 132-6 97-0 65-6 
Sainie re mintatahniisie’s ie sls coatiee hee oh ke 521-2 376-4 384-9 967-4 403-8 
1-63 1-73 2-35 2-18 1-60 
OF Bo CAG OES COOR DOO COTE ren 414-9 385-8 342-0 249-7 240-7 
0-8 0-7 0-5 0-2 0-2 
25-9 27°3 16-6 13-9 17-0 
Shure p eters Pe Simin lh BA sVSetesahcies Wale ew ale Wie 373-1 327-0 229-4 262-8 434-5 
23-6 20-8 15-9 23-9 26:3 
22-4 13-8 13-1 15-9 16-0 
10-7 13-1 8-6 12-0 8-9 
27-4 18-2 18-4 25-8 17-7 
1,796 1,828 1,574 1,627 1,465 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (8).............].......... 263-3 259-9 212-4 169-0 112-3 

EKOLUIU SELES ote ee eae tt een $000, 000 791-4 770-5 t t 

Imports, excluding gold................. $000, 000 213-4 232-0 181-9 134-9 72-1 

Exports, excluding gold.................. $000, 000 285-5 316-4 211-9 302-6 101-0 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... OOO COO means. ln derec. or: 5,013 4,814 5,366 2,976 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 261-8 261-5 274-7 238-8 181-5 
Banking and Finance— 
ommon stocks, index (§)..... Semin cians e stuvaiea a 117-9 115-8 106-4 80-5 92-2 
Preferred stocks, index (6)... 2..a0.2cceeere+css. 150-7 144-6 156-0 115-8 110-1 
ond yields, Dominion, index (6)................ 90-3 95-5 85-0 97-3 110-5 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. ... $000, 000 8,396 7,800 5,935 4,850 3,057 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 2,174 2,077 1,454 1,104 980 

Money Sippliym cst). sccesadscetile teurebe $000, 000 4,422 4,335 3,996) (9)3,153] (°)1,378 

Circulating media in hands of public.....$000, 000 1, 184 1,185 1,096] (°) 990} (9%) 281 

PON ORI Saris EP is cis xa Rc cas , 000 3, 238 3,150 2,900) (°)1,877) (9)1, 089 


Nore.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of Oct. 29, 1949, Nov. 20, 
1948 and Noy. 9, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Dec. 31, 1949, 1948. 1946, 1943 
and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in 
manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. (®) First of month. (®) Base 1935-1939 =100. 
(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. (°) Year-end figures. (1°) Annual index. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 


(Estimated in Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


—————————————————————————————————__—_—_ EEE 


October 29, 1949 August 20, 1949 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


Population Class 


Toran Crvmian Non-INSTITUTIONAL 


NEANPOWE Rute. ci ecr seine acaiee 4,849 4,761 9,610 4,713 4,630 9,343 
(ASL bOur P'OLCO. «...45 4e0nenaldee's 4,096 1,104 5,200 4,093 1,160 5, 253 
PE With JO Deiter romrates setetete cates 3,967 1,086 5,053 4,012 1,143 5,155 
(di) wAcricultural ys celeiees ert 974 74 1,048 1,069 166 1,235 
Paid Workers. os. «0. ee= = 115 ll 126 173 28 201 
Employerssisscsees ee cote 65 (a) 67 92 (a) 94 
Own Account Workers..... 598 (a) 604 591 (a) 599 
Unpaid Workers..........- 196 55 251 213 128 341 
(2) Non-Agricultural......... 2,993 1,012 4,005 2,943 977 3,920 
Paid Workers... .c.-52-2+*- 2,537 917 3,454 2,491 883 3,374 : 
HEmployersiasenca-ceas eas 152 (a) 159 148 10 158 
Own Account Workers..... 287 50 337 286 47 333 . 
Unpaid Workers........... 17 38 55 18 37 55 
B. Without Jobs......07<ses coe 129 18 147 81 17 98 : 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... 753 3,657 4,410 620 - 3,470 4,090 | 
1. Permanently unable or too old . 
GORW ORK JF etscenisi to ee epiciiern 170 112 282 167 103 270 
Da Keeping TLOUSCS... ss ew)amis's arecske (—) 3,133 3, 133 (a) 3,044 3,045 
3. Going to School.............. 323 302 625 (a) (a) (a) 
4. Retired or Voluntarily Idle... 256 109 365 446 319 765 
BORD ORS: coo ccs cle eta eres (a) (a) (a) (a) (—) (a) 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
Norre.—Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 


TABLE A-2.—_SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
(Estimated in Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


et 
—e—e—eEoaaSEIOoeESesQQQQQQ@QQQONOOOOSOSOSS SSO OO ——SE_0— Oe 


Population Class Oct. 29, | Aug. 20, | Nov. 20, | Nov. 8, 

1949 1949 1948 1947 
Crvaiian Non-lnstitutional Population: ¢. <s.cse0.cs 0 «sissies slays cieis/ssislew ener 9,610 9,343 9,193 9,003 
Civilian Labour Force,..........scseecccreecceresccccecsceeescccerees 5, 200 5, 253 4,964 4,934 
Total with Jobs.........csecevececctecccscsvsssesccvecsesvorenses 5,053 5, 155 4, 858 4,847 
A priculture, <:2.\s'inc.decsia coc's'e vied Wiel ee's cis alettislontais’s a paraiso sneielehe 1,048 1,235 986 1,068 
HOPOGEEY as care 0 'a's.o Agenees tbe a oan e oaaeletesiim asx (clu der wtuatena 68 43 128 117 
ishing Aud: TVAppIUs «<0 ne ».cle’nielvla arsieie)ejo\e si ie.alals el eiermateiaye stein Ts 38 26 26 18 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wolls.43 Jicasc cs ccs oxtramanenieicceteme 94 83 86 65 
Manufacturing: .:. 1, Adal: sewae atesthee oe ate omsiienlaa seems 1,342 1,340 1,290 1,242 
Public Utility Operations................ bee 46 46 40 37 
CODED CUOD Yc rsisc' core ake Aalcce hao eei ee ene ne ee 329 362 317 284 
Transportation, Storage and Communications.........-.. +++. 365 373 388 362 
Jing G Ch He ROE Eee ne are, Pann ennne a ingiercmemita tocwsacc’ 669 672 659 680 
Finance, Insurance and Real Hstate...........seesseseceesee 144 145 138 132 
MSGRUACE laa cis'e cis voie o,0;0 acoisssie wince thale bie elevate eleracafalataratatelesslote eraeibre sige 910 830 800 842 
Without Jobs..........seeeeeecccccecseeeececceseesrsereeececeseseeens 147 98 106 87 
INO BHU DOURE TL OLOD: «,, 5.0.0.0 0.0.0, 0eieinis einsriaiaiela(s alelayaisls eialelasia's mam Meee aiees ste 4,410 4,090 4,229 4,069 


EEE 


Nors.—Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 
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TABLE A-3._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Estimated in Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


October 29, 1949 August 20, 1949 

LOOMTEGT re 0 ge | eee eee 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
PNET IGA EONS tras Nestea, hc aby es Blt ices cities over ote 974 74 1,048 1,069 166 1,235 
OPORUL Vigne ola siete a cmreinioctn ale actale oot diee «stein ew viok 67 (a) 68 42 (a) 43 
Fishing and. Lrapping: 2. 1<s<asscc kc. eee. 38 (—) 38 26 (—) 26 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.............. = 93 (a) 94 82 (a) 83 
Marniactirmg sass... a. sascates Roncse hordes. ae 1,064 278 1,342 1,070 270 1,340 
Public Utility Operations................... ov a. 42 (a) 46 42 (a) 46 
SONS LNUCLIONI Nee porcine fins highs iero token do 325 (a) 329 357 (a) 362 
Transportation and Communications................. 320 45 35 324 49 373 
UR GEND UES oes, tA NE pines ep eC a ee Se 454 215 669 456 216 672 
HivianceiandiReal’ Batatess. csc. cieatnactea acy aes sae beck 79 65 144 81 4 145 
SOnvIe eee hms Aoi Ace rol anaes k ce cacee ce 511 399 910 463 367 830 
pany Get ernest ot Sy he tS oni tay cece ee 3, 967 1,086 5,053 4,012 1,143 5,155 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


Norr.—Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Estimated in Thousands of Persons, 14 Years and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


October 29, 1949 


August 20, 1949 


Region 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

INewiound sidiat ae oem pee rae oe ec ak oder ea 100 aE aoe? eee | 2 ee 
Maritime sPrOvINCOS: Woemee cask arch n mace as utes cnr c.. 416 8-2 443 8-6 
(NaF) OY aCe AGRE 3 BA eR tac ey ig SR, ee 1,393 27-6 1,422 27-6 
ORCA Oe ey eee a hh CRN Metal ment 1,761 34-9 1, 838 35:7 
(Preqhios Provinces 6. ween acs © etree BLU, 5 ts Ue 956 18-9 1,002 19-4 
Britian: GGltimml tas + eae Pe, oh ete nc Ste omic et nde ne eee 427 8-4 450 8-7 
AINA A Rei 7 ee ie He ed eer 5,053 100-0 5,155 100-0 


Nore.—Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 


© 
TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours 

October | August | October | August 

29, 1949 | 20, 1949 | 29, 1949 | 20, 1949 

(ie cscs cher ches tach See G/B Sich CEE SERRA ae 1-4 0-6 2-1 5-7 
Tate Suche c oad Oe Goo OEIC OL MERE Se A eee 3-9 4-5 1:5 0-9 
LO et cacoty Orgy tit =. SOS EEE ao CCI Rae Fin Ee 5-2 4-4 2-9 2-2 
Be ee cA hens vas Soe eNOS BoC EE AR Ie ee 5-0 3:3 3-6 3°4 
ek diy Shad hc OO eons Oe EEE es ee 13-2 6-9 44.4 42-0 
Le os og ae sue LORD Ae oS Oe ference hee ee 26-7 13-1 35-0 34-6 
PD BLL OULU CO OLaRe er nen ee INET hes Boog iis ide fog sow eee eis os 44-6 67-2 10-5 11-2 
AMON An 5 Soc. cat Ae oh ahs Ba See eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Nore.—Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 
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ABLE A-6—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


October 29, 1949 August 20, 1949 
Region - 

Number | Per cent | Number | Per Cent 

Ne Wrong And 30. raaleiet isiaccje'e Sette lhe ne often ere ets oteieks 14 DS ae Peer einet hentai eto 
Maritime ProvinCess.carcn a: case cnihene s)ol amie etole eb Siete 22 15-0 14 14-3 
(ATS ef Ee SbinoF Cet OER ame otc mc gems vor soda de 44 29-9 36 36-7 
CST GAT Ce eis oe tee sc ha rch oh wl s ohauencbae: Costes hers ta bulacan eats Mie Nene eee 37 25-2 28 28-6 
Prairie PrOVINCOS: .< cake ce: ou o/elecs sade :ate mille uals ee eeeeinnay oe eile 17 11-6 (a) 9-2 
Letahntstaik @tolelicall a} t: ose ne eeNentS MIN TEAS Oe rach ort tc ached 13 8-8 11 11-2 
GANA D Aso Seer cc vrais oot Semen ieee 147 100-0 98 100-0 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. Norre.—Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 


TABLE A-7._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 


Date Adult Adult | Children Total 
Males | Females | Under 18 

Anntial Average, 1920-24 Co Rice cnn: ~ dee eee he etme st 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
PArinUnl AVOrawe: 1924-29 © 5 5 oss ores anevetevee hele, siete toheteralete he exer 74,447 37,345 30,517 142, 309 
Annual Average, 1980-34. 25 sc ccis ceca tee ee emit ans ere 12,695 12,145 ate ey a 35,957 
Arnoah Average, 1935-39. csc sase- alc ait oe viekimte es cei aac 3,564 5,834 5,054 14, 452 
onual Average, 1940-44 5000. ic. sce oe ees cotton rns state ener: 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
(hoy Hs 4 Qari: Oe sa nS ay SN Oochewr ura wraren ck Ce 4,259 11, 620 6,843 22,122 
ROSS SS We ee NPC PERRI acon Ae Cems orc en ECON TC 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
Tage ANNU os rorcreha rasan onclone arencs sre oahatede Ce mrcnereratata, Astin scarce 809 1,143 508 2,760 
TRA AINA es MEIC DS HODA Ge CLOT aRIaO ceo OE 831 1,257 489 2,000 
INSURE ns Sicieacsaais. ooo chats aaa ere OIRO Ee or nem ere tare 947 1,212 513 2,672 

Nye Ihe ee nr CRE AAA NOE copac mean 1412 1,295 509 2,916 

PINT ss rie eto bevel noi, = cleus, rel BIOS reece eee tal aed eerste 1,626 2,073 889, 4,588 

CFTC coins ons A cet ec Rae eins hee ante eet 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 

ON ne, Mitton cova stha 0 eroc oes eC tok oak sea nsie eters 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
INGPaNS roe, See Meee eee onic Oranaee Goorieconmect 3,014 2,220 1,052 6, 286 

'S(2) SUG Lat G[- 1 ERNE SOMECINARE anidorraaTcorc eas ae aoe 3,739 2151 1,339 7,229 
DCEO ORV sis eis Bce alee Boley iia fis mieten Pac tenons aay 4,264 3,200 1,477 8,941 

Ro Vem Der. Aes hct. ores ers Ge hee eee eae ones 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
PIGCOLADOISE ace eee «a co tan ei amet icra erenrama ones 3, 024 2,870 1, 645 7,539 

=) Wo) | a Se a eine VRS ah hy So RES COIS. 3 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 
TOV ENO hip Dey See OGRE a OG Se be dia Sock aration & 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
MS SISTA V5, Bere eravee ake = Size ses att oe eae eer ress eae 2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
CT ae te ee a eR ee WAS ne > Are AR ats 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 

JOR Cay ape Nena BAe erie OPS OGa uae 4,630 3,008 1,778 . 9,416 

NWR be 9 fy oh liyely afore, ily wie scien anlar steed al ee a 4,141 3,076 2,243 . 9,460 

ALL FiG TSS en ie Ah a eM RD Wr Sirticoe mem haa, rey 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 

EAN code, OR Oe aE CRMC ER OTTE che Ree ee 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
DATES Bra eens «Seton 2tss > eaniesatd aekt ane eas ieee nes 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 

ofS oliciesl] 0\-) Cea eMEOn SEN Rear dain Aes cea BA or 4,383 4,755 2,733 11,871 
Metobelsadassn she. osee ads sas wae eee eee 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
NOVEM DOL occas osc osc gates to ce eee eerste 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
LIDETES) cell see HERA CEE Parc TRC TA Ti cheac Gaertn 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 

Sia: | Oe ewe TAA serie Se otro 52,986 45,191 27,237 125,414 

1940 = Janvarynces. concn feakti ots needa ep waetate out nenreniemie 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
ODIUAT VA niaitekcsr Aas pie «dict» ohbiaisc te Salt mete 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
Mani renee etd he ths 5 ote here aren nee eee 3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 

ADril, ines tae aise isso Sake. che sos = Riera eich eee 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 

Nay aetite ect ital ees sien ch tals aie ent a ee eneoe 3; 987 2,963 2,234 9,184 

FTO NS Meek Soa coe crac. Say Vien hares kena ane en 5,012 3,770 3,185 11,967 

AI di ahah pons cae oto R MOL ATee Och DUGG snc ce bcc 4,455 3,543 2,618 10,616 
WATYOTIBE NS lorincis asthe tat -toyeies diocese ov ote loulatnua aetna 3,057 2,855 1,989 7,851 

Blan bem ber shicrcite a, hayeteustesnacuatefete ol 1s.s; ocelot peta ecstatic 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 

DObO ber hse ssteses csc eas es a SUS niente eeeloeal ee ee 2,831 2,907 1,814 7,552 
INOVEMIDER Ss tos.t acct sc bwwleGheiien dae shila oni ener 2,430 2,389 1,533 6,352 
December scat ces cie sie co eaters caesar els ote em eae ee 1,953 1,835 1,376 5,164 

Toital ssc. ccs s/ow als Ciemeuel Brobteter ee Sear aninaars 39, 044 32,957 23,216 95,217 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 


BiG. 
Month Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
NOAG SL Oball ane: SoM 4 aces ucts 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
USA aL OCAshe cares yn & AoE dicts 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
LO48—JANUa Tiss eis. tem heats ila creas 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
PG DTU AI gant le yh Gee arise bse. 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
Mar chit Ro, fie. aire 333 2,093 yore 1,655 1, 266 10,619 
PA DIVES Se slots, awe farted ties 310 1,361 5,259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
Vayda Siararet Sede midhra cha cst 371 1,326 4,969 1.725 1,069 9, 460 
ATE pe ee ee a 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 ork 15, 323 
JULY aoe niente.) SIG. ook ae 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
PAUD USE eee re, tices woe oie otlaste 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10,958 
eptember. ato debnsc tes oe 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1, 007 11,871 
WCLODEIN.s cae he ee aaine dae ae 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13, 083 
November: ...idsehessccs. ce 366 2,384 5,170 2,173 1,036 11,129 
December... oars > cde on 371 25151 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 
GESTS... pede stile? 4,558 24, 687 61,621 227002 11,996 125,414 
19492 JONUATY.& tcc. sso tek test aces 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
LEIA? Vara oen hie AS ae ks 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
IMATOn ANE, cad eee ede 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
Evi glee. Spee ie. Ve eee aes 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
IN VR Breit itn, Wise, Lote arse oS 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
LUNGS MM Reise eh te. cs clas On 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11,967 
HSUEH ACCS Se hae 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
PAUMUSUM er eer aa eee wap 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
DODOGINIDE! cooack ok Pe cos shes eh 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
LOCLO DORA A io ee ca a ae 259 1,479 3,654 1,501 659 7, 552 
ING VeIDer asain + desks 242 1, 231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
(Oecarniberyves - ottecon aches ne 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 
i ovis Reweer erg f:rc ms aes ate 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 


TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
' Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 
ee ee a ee ee ae 
Unskilled Others 


Month Agvi- land Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including| Total 
culture |" skilled Mining 

See oe eee 1,069 1, 226 2, 962 2,429 2,248 9, 934 
rE A a a ee ae eee 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2, 987 27,281 
NO Jantar yits.c ion Mate ois cise 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
Pebratyess(iact oe os ec, 356 462 763 270 383 2, 234 
Marghievs coe. 1,241 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 
fo ae no eel 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
TOE 6h SG alee eo 1,151 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 

UNG t ee ne: Ste woe eRe & 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 

July Mnete pena ae. fos, 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
Mithila at at bd ints oy: 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
oT Pr Al gh loa ae a mt ee 1,568 627 1,433 358 397 4,383 
Casa otnn tt nies a 2,077 645 1, 463 405 303 4,920 
Mirvedibor Yess toa nent 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 

1a rr ee oe ae 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3, 888 
Teale rhe ty c: 18,370 | 10,416 | 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52, 986 

$40 January. 6500s .cw acs. es eek 1,137 497 801 243 276 2, 884 
Feeback ree science on 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
LP Oe) ee ae 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
LA aS lea ee, Sree ot 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,249 

May WMC eh eee TAG Bra! atk. « 2,164 538 777 268 240 3,987 

TS at ee aan ea ea MD 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5, 012 

eine ees fo ean 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 

A anBivver ooh rockecnc ccc, 1,405 496 586 236 334 3, 057 
Banter bere) adc earchonsscn. 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
Wictahemascmr hee trois es 2 Ie ie 423 641 241 353 2,831 
INGVeRNer he. neatwa. 4< ee eck: 926 440 593 260- 211 2,430 
PIEDRA OREN sheds ccs yais'0, 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
205) Se 2 ee an 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3,654 39,044 


oe 
aa 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- Finance, 

ture, portation,| Services | Supple- 

Logging,| Manu- | Construc-|Communi-| (including| mentary 
— Fishing, | facturing tion cation, | Govern- | Labour Total 

Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 

Mining Trade 
1938—Average............ 22, 59 9 56 59 5 209 
19389—Average...........- 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 77 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 3 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 le? 410 
1946—Average........... 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1947—November......... 56 190 38 142 116 18 561 
December..,....... 55 189 31 143 116 17 550 
1948——JANUAT-yn dee eee 52 187 30 139 119 18 543 
Peruse cee ee 52 193 29 139 116 18 548 
Mar chwn scenes 47 189 28 140 120 19 544 
A DEElieen ss nreeioe 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
Mia eee tet 47 195 37 147 125 18 570 
a UNO Vash ieee 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
July. 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
NG fra (5 eer eer ey os es 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September......... 57 220 48 185 130 22 663* 

OOtObeR econ ses. 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
Novem ber s.).4505 « 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December.......... 52 201 39 164 129 21 614 
O40 Janany s/s cio este +(e 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
HeDrUary «ee ane oe AT 213 34 159 131 20 605 
(Misirchin manta cena 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
MATrilbs Faay erence 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
a Pee ei teae leet 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
June.. 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
Wal yae crow as tees 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
IATIGISt ee ae 6 oe ee bo 218 51 172 139 22 658 
September......... 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
Matoher. vat. .ate. 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 148 23 661 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 


All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 


necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situaticn} D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, 20,798 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,106,724 and total payrolls of $92,324,138 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.e. 


Average Weekly 
Salaries and 


Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Dec.1| Nov.1| Dec.1| Dec .1| Nov.1| Dee.1| Dee.1| Nov.1| Dec. 1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
$ $ $ 
(a) PRovInces 
Maritime Provinces. = 25220 506 ci coceceidees dds. cae ek 37-60) 38-14) 37-39) 127-1] 123-8] 129-8) 218-1] 215-4] 221-9 
Prince Edward Island.......................-.......| 33:62] 33-74] 35-42] 160-0] 154-1] 145-8] 247-1] 238-8 238-5 
BNO et GtGLae os ct an AN gE 9 cect. 2a ne es fic,.8 oe 37-76| 38-38] 37-05} 123-8] 122-8] 125-0] 206-4] 208-1] 205-2 
Newilnanawicks- Monee. ta. seeeawl wlfeicd ......| 37-62] 38-04) 38-00) 131-1] 124-2) 137-1} 237-0] 226-9] 250-1 
RDUGD COs Rett sss eee ono Potala ns fe dees ace oe 41-85) 41-80) 40-44] 128-1] 128-4) 131-9] 223-7] 224-1) 222-7 
Oia CAO rene aces nee ete sc sie rhc ok, datasets ae sre 45:40) 45-26) 43-64) 129-3) 129-3] 130-4] 216-8] 216-3] 210-0 
EEAiriG Provinces © 8 Fee ee a sten- vas Someries ac ohh 44-38) 44-29) 42-53] 143-3) 144-3] 141-0} 240-1] 241-4] 226-5 | 
Lanta tie eee aya Seer csr Melati vero cman ec Let 43-76| 43-60} 41-76} 136-6} 138-8} 135-8] 225-8] 228-6] 214-0 
Saskatchewan.................020-00000ec0+es02+-2..] 42°79] 42-47] 40-81] 184-4] 134-9] 131-1] 221-5] 220-6] 206-3 ' 
RUS WIC) Sa ASRS IE Ee Gn OS ce ieee ee ene ees 45-96) 46-10) 44-37] 157-9) 157-8] 154-3] 271-1] 271-8] 256-0 
{ 
British Columblascsyacacpiciicctscacieas.s ont cobs cnt. 46-94) 46-95) 45-05) 150-7) 154-7) 152-8] 248-6] 255-3) 241-7 
CANAD ARES «.:, sue at ee Rie Sorat hy. aes 43-82) 43-80) 42-23) 132-0) 132-3] 133-8] 224-4] 224-8] 219-0 
(b) Crrtes ; 
INCOM On LEM oR oe kOe 2 Fe tr: 3k ic Racers itpocoy ns 9| 1386-5] 231-7) 228-9] 219-2 j 
HobeU Mm meP aE Pe gitar lor acts hie anti etente. nee is 3} 122-5} 214-8} 215-0] 202-3 ’ 
AR GEONUO MoReHES smn Neneh aiciniien ceeds enane ee 9] 134-6] 231-5] 228-6] 215-6 } 
COTES Weer aot ead eer entrin srk.  aenee Aan een a 9| 134-7] 223-3) 218-0) 208-6 
ARS Sa cana Goa neat a Spars yack evr oic ints fever ode lear ive ic asian Sianbetocion nn 6| 125-3] 221-0) 214-7) 205-4 
Windsor SeLMe TYG ys Nes i Aetels eo mpect Meieaietie ossieh aleaara Six dese 9| 125-7] 169-7] 179-0} 170-1 
Winnie eee mai Aa re fect ides ahitics cick lec ce auc eek by 8} 140-3} 218-2) 219-8) 210-7 
WATICOUDGLEREACenT Miri nace eR iene cia eos s, 2| 166-7} 269-6] 270-6] 267-8 
{SEV Eee Ree aie eA Pe are ee en ee ee i 8} 131-8) 200-7; 196-8} 198-2 
CT OTUREUGL EN ets Sats Sus Sine, oR, Be SS RE A eee nS cae ae oe 9} 126-1] 201-2) 212-4} 201-8 ’ 
SBEDIOOKO eet 3 eee chat aac gion ks eee ae 1) 122-4) 211-5} 208-8) 206-7 ‘ 
AW yy E eT CE Ae Ra AER EET ay Soe eae METER Oe by 0} 134-7) 201-6) 216-7] 216-7 
TBS aad Suk aie odbc eon & AB gis eeyer Pacis, PURPA c. stom aes IMR cit) tec Fact | (eee i ache aR | ea (an Ue ; 
ESitighanur- Wa tanloo seinen eitec sso hein rarabaadure 2| 135-4) 257-2) 258-5} 242-5 t 
ORO Bre ciate ale) wniaac’ce ae wnnalere 2} 151-2) 256-7} 254-9] 236-0 ¥ 
Fort William—Port Arthur 1} 89-4} 188-9} 144-8) 153-2 : 
iit (CURIE Ty Lae an An a FHA UBOR ure cul oboe a hadeeeln aro ene ee Gone [ee IS) eg on | (eae) ae (ae (ae as : 
EUS OEE Se or Aria, cin fade Giahet cacs cae VS RTS cts oe kare, cote 7| 139-9] 237-8} 231-0] 217-9 d 
RAR ca LOOM et tens es cleoshe in Sete eieiiio a ROE. Sialkot oe. 3} 152-5] 280-0) 280-0) 251-7 t 
Gal waryaart. AR ANeE alot fettacls Poe ae alee aoe rks bs 1) 148-0} 253-5) 250-7] 230-6 
Edmonton.,...... ES cib'e welt ita abl hid Wares ERIE ohn taipt stn ays 2! 176-3) 316-4) 313-0} 284-1 | 
NAGLOTI ROMO Aen nine Seabee eet ee ASK Aa, Te Peo 6} 147-1] 261-1] 262-9) 234-8 ; 
(c) INDUSTRIES 2 
Mamiioobnanges, see. oF Se Gite asad baie cb ett cea tants 45-36] 45-10} 43-72} 121-5} 122-9} 123-8] 212-5] 213-6] 208-3 i 
Durable Gogdst). tat. wordie. aaeeind. sa sclne cet Gir he 48-58] 48-15} 46-88] 114-3] 115-5} 119-2} 197-7] 198-0} 198-3 3 
INon=DarableiGoodsi<..tisces). tcc oes te fe 24 cba cums 42-19] 42-09} 40-52) 126-4] 127-8] 126-4] 226-4] 228-4] 218-4 Hi 
ilectric: Lightand Power.es% agscse-. paces oe cules eee 49-94) 49-41) 47-71] 169-2) 170-6} 158-2) 268-7] 267-8] 238-5 i 
USO ROTM Mee Seo aee ieee seas nea fa ea bidet: 38-57| 38-24) 38-38] 155-8] 144-6] 221-7] 299-3] 275-4) 426-8 i 
DG ph pet nae CR ES 5 ford ere. Tara on Be Sloss 54-32) 54-04) 51-89] 104-1] 104-3] 102-2) 176-9] 176-5] 165-9 4 
Communications meonenee conaaes deta cre csc eee: 41-53} 42-16] 39-03] 205-6} 204-9] 187-9] 308-4] 312-3) 266-3 t 
PErAMEDOF te tLOns Men Pa Nee ERE hes oe eek as ames 52-33] 52-58] 51-49] 144-0] 144-5} 146-3] 230-0) 231-8] 230-0 ‘ 
Construction and Maintenance...................-.-0-0-- 42-23] 42-25] 40-41] 137-8] 142-2) 132-8) 252-5) 260-7] 233-1 
BORyOGs eae Seema heh oe sth es SO cat el chen Es 29-04] 28-74) 27-23) 144-3} 145-0} 145-8) 253-6] 252-3} 239-8 LE 
ERPALOW Grpee AaNAE SEER O25 titles, o/s t Wenn eR Live wdlele ak » 37-09] 37-45] 35-15] 157-5] 152-2) 152-7) 244-7] 2388-9] 225-5 i 
‘ : 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 43-82) 43-80} 42-23} 132-0] 132-3] 133-8)-224-4| 224-8) 219-0 s 
TREE PC a A enor Mics Sa oe ae Rt eo ae ee 41-23} 41-20) 39-19] 148-1) 147-8} 143-1] 210-4] 209-9} 193-0 Tt 
wy 
Nine Leading Industries.............................. 43-72| 43-69} 42-11] 132-6] 132-9] 134-1] 223-8] 224-2] 218-0 M 
Hi 
fe a A | OS : 
(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, iH 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing . 
industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and power. F 3 
(?) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. : 
i 
1] 
ij 
ti 
389 i 
Vy 
a‘ 
if 


TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month AT Pear pe eee: * fvenge ane Aaa r —- avons 
ggregate| Average alaries _ |Aggregate verage alaries 
se “| Weekly | Salaries |and Wages aaah Weekly | Salaries jand Wages 
Payrolls |and Wages Payrolls |jand Wages 
$ $ 

POG eg LE Rt ay aie 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Pop raed wer Gab s.2..cacae Ma Ree 113-4 139-5 125-3 31-63 109-6 136-7 126-9 32-44 
Biceew hy) LG4G 2.00 ai acs 04 tls 121-6 159-9 134-5 33-95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34-54 
VGC, Pde © ADAS «ote: Canes vntctete 130:7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
Roepe. AOE A. cde cr yp evee es 133-8 219-0 167-2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
fk ae a Re eT 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42.28 
tahoe siir L040, ice ckick tae eset 124-8 207°6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 
etre bee! TOS0 oe Neo teta seen 123-7 207-5 171-4 43-27 120°8 206-6 173-6 44-39 
PADrom es LOAD. Se coaaiens deve 122-9 206-6 171-7 43-35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44-54 
Migr of) 1040, > wads ewe bans 123-8 207-3 171-9 43-19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44-45 
Dwi wey) PAGES SS, eRe ean 127-4 209-0 167-6 42-32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43-31 
Pee he FORO ook dtis sales Geir 130-5 217-6 170-1 42-96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
Acie a Ty P1040. acces cece 131-3 218-9 170-3 43-01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44-04 
Srey real Fy ae 2 ae Sr 132-4 222-0 171-4 43-27 124°5 212-1 172-9 44-20 
MGine Ie 940. See. Bice e ges. 132-4 223-8 172-5 43-55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44-84 
BU ade) LOO! aig esis dese 132-3 224-8 173-5 43-80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45-10 
Wy GGree te LOEB) ois cnee ware bee 132-0 224-4 173-5 43-82 121-5 212-5 177-4 45-36 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF Te aa BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
R 
(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


| F 
i E 
a o 
o8 3 8 s q 8 
— 3 §o se] © ° iS] 2 2 2 
3 | 38] sac] of E S|8 fel e213 # | 4s 
a (G2) sba/63/82) 3 | 2/213] 4| 2 |B 
SO |\shidad|zal2zal oe] 6 jad] & | &2 | 4 | ao 
Dee. 1, -6] 93- 92-4] 93- 
Dec. 1, -9| 106-9 96-4] 101- 
Dec. 1, -6| 107-5 103-8] 107-0 
Dec. 1, 1) 115-3 112-6] 112-9] 98-6 : 
Dec. 1, -6| 122-5 129-6] 125-8] 100-5] 96-0] 99-8] 108-0] 107-5 
Dee. 1, -0} 109-8 121-7| 114-4] 103-5] 95-4] 114-1] 108-9] 105-8 
ibe. thy SRC ee ee ea 122-7] 123-0 130-3| 124-5] 108-9] 102-2] 113-1] 116-4] 110-0 
ibyses, eo ye ane pee ea 139-1] 133-2 149-7] 142-7] 118-8] 110-2] 123-0] 129-4] 123-6 
Mee enleenTOd ier ee. sor ok cary. ack 168-8] 187-9 179-8] 174-0] 135-5] 129-5] 132-7] 146-9] 144-5 
TRE The FAO ee ny nee ee 186-5] 195-1 202-2| 188-2] 141-9] 139-1] 136-2] 149-9] 187-4 
IBY eT Oe aes 190-5] 199-6 208-3| 188-6] 150-3] 142-6] 140-9} 168-5] 193-7 
Tomei rer 1Odd ees fd - ee ee 185-7] 191-8 197-6] 188-0] 151-9] 147-3] 145-3] 163-2| 182-5 
DNsaNIMeIOdbe Mas, Meee k ees, 173-2| 186-7 179-4] 173-1] 153-6] 148-1] 148-5] 165-4) 171-5 
TEE thy EY Cee ey eae 185-7| 184-5 192-7| 188-2] 164-7| 157-7] 160-3] 178-1] 184-6 
Opole M047 Seek ty SS. Beck, 199-6] 192-3 205-6] 205-0] 171-7| 161-8] 168-4] 189-0] 202-6 
TOR: Tee SS Ces We ee 204-3] 197-8 907-5| 210-4] 180-9] 169-3] 167-0] 207-6] 206-1 
Terman ed O40hen | Meet an eee. 196-0] 177-2 198-2] 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0] 201-8] 192-4 
ISEB IFe L040 Ne ok ooh ieiciclse « 190-5] 168-2 193-0] 202-8] 166-7] 157-3] 146-2] 194-4] 181-5 
Mammel 10408 te ake Se, , 188-9] 167-1 190-2] 201-8] 165-6] 156-4] 145-9] 192-3] 179-6 
AGeendie 1040s Ais shee ca eek 187-6] 167-4 184-8] 200-2] 166-0] 155-4] 146-8] 194-6] 188-8 
Aram inl O20) Me oN tet ts. 189-1| 163-3 186-4] 200-1] 170-5] 159-9] 153-0] 198-0] 196-9 
TC ic) Oe ae en eee 194-5] 169-0 194-6] 202-4] 177-4] 163-7] 165-1] 206-3] 204-7 
ity med cael CAO ets Ween fee 199-5] 187-4 198-0} 206-4] 181-8] 168-0] 167-3] 212-2] 209-1 
(Sy, SUT eae Oe a mele 200-5] 188-9 199-4] 205-5] 185-6] 170-7] 169-7] 218-6] 212-6 
Sept eieemlodO eta ae yb og sh 202-1) 190-4 199-5| 208°3| 186-6] 171-7| 169-9] 220-0) 215-1 
Oot ad porn in. Shakes ieowtes 202-2] 192-0 199-5] 209-2] 185-9] 173-6] 170-8] 214-3] 211-9 
Nov. 1, 1949 So eae Rt era ee 202-0] 188-6 202-0} 208-6] 185-2] 173-1] 171-8] 212-3] 208-7 
Dee, ea loans eset: tee a denote 901-5] 193-7 201-5} 208°5| 183-8] 170-4] 171-2] 212-4] 203-3 


949 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at December 1, 1949...} 100-0) 7-2 0-2} 4-2) 2-8} 29-1 42-0 12-3) 5-4) 2-4] 4-5) 9-4 


Nore:—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the po of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D_B.S. 


— 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 
Average Weekly as 100 p.e. 
Industries Salaries and Wages 

at Employment Aggregate Payrolls 
Dec. 1|Nov. 1] Dee. 1] Dec. 1|Nov. 1] Dec. 1 Dec. 1|Nov. 1] Dee, 1 

1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 1949 | 1948 

$ $ $ 

MINMULACOUFiNe yess. toe oceans. ee 45-36) 45-10) 43-72] 121-5] 122-9] 123-8] 219-5 213-6) 208-3 
Animal products—edible..................... 44-02! 44-49) 42-09] 138-0] 140-1] 138-8] 939-9 245-4) 239-1 
ur and products . 140-6} 140-8) 145-8) 231-5] 299.3 228-0 
107-8} 108-2} 107-2) 190-1 189-9} 183-5 
106-3} 106-4) 106-4) 190-1 189-6} 186-6 
119-1) 124-2) 120-6] 224-2] 930.5 217-9 
112-3) 119-4) 110-3] 222-6) 9239.6 210-0 
161-7} 160-6} 156-9] 237-5 234-5} 291.3 
106-8} 110-6) 126-5} 211-7] 217-6] : 3-8 
148-1) 158-4] 145-3] 248-5] 961-4 -2 
138-7} 140-4) 142-1] 237-5) 240-3 5 
123-5) 127-5] 133-5] 225-7] 233.9 -2 
172-9] 174-3} 167-3} 297-3 298-2 9-0 
144-7) 143-7] 143-4] 232-8] 298.9 “8 
123-6) 128-3) 133-4] 237-1] 238-1 a) 
116-3) 116-4) 116-4] 215-2] 215.9 §-2 
111-4} 110-1] 113-6} 232-9] 298.9 -4 
91-9 91-1 93-0} 183-7] 180-6 3-0 
2-2 99-4) 111-6} 215-4] 208-8 a] 
153-1) 152-8) 149-2] 347-7] 341-9 i) 
115-9} 114-2} 122-8} 213-5 208-6 -2 
128-0) 180-5] 123-1] 210-7] 219-9 2-1 
96-9 97-0 96-8] 179-4) 180-5 2-8 
126-1) 112-9) 127-3] 284-8) 265-5 2 
*7{ 170-5) 168-1) 281-8] 276-0 3-0 
4 99-3 97-4) 175-8! 177-1 7-4 
-O} 145-2) 150-0) 273-6] 276-6 3-8 
59-2) 170-6] 158-2! 268-7] 267-8 8-5 
-7| 166-3) 166-8] 302-9] 304-2 8 
6-2} 106-7} 111-7] 176-3] 175-4 9-7 
-O} 184-2) 144-7] 194-4] 196-4 8-3 
-9/ 109-1] 118-4] 186-3] 183-8 “5 
*4) 166-5] 206-3] 309-3] 287-0 8-7 
-O} 103-8) 102-8] 164-4] 162-7 8 
-1) 123-8] 117-6} 163-9} 167-3 “5 
5 68-9 89-3] 105-4] 112-1 “1 
-5} 159-5] 152-4] 280-1] 276-9 2-7 
*6] 102-4] 102-7] 216-0} 219-8 3 
“1 87-5 98-4) 207-5] 207-3 “6 
1 99-0} 101-3) 173-8} 173-0 ‘7 
-7| 112-9} 121-0] 212-3] 219-3 8 
*5] 125-2] 120-7] 236-2] 235-6 +9 
*9} 167-8] 146-6] 291-3] 287-0 ‘1 
8} 144-6) 221-7) 299-3] 275-4] 426-8 
1) 104-3) 102-2) 176-9] 176-5] 165-9 
-2)} 99-0} 100-8} 211-3] 209-0] 204-9 
5 92-7 89-6) 144-2} 143-6] 134-1 
-5} 165-8} 158-5} 195-7] 300-3] 269-1 

Communications............................. 41-53} 42-16] 39-03} 205-6] 204-9] 187-9] 308-4 312-3] 266-3 
Olevia pha. Cer ta on eee ee os eiaw + 45-23) 45-28) 44-76] 124-8] 126-1] 123-3 221-5] 224-2) 216-6 
peelephoncar pes: eee Lee 5 tee 40-53] 41-30) 37-85] 224-8] 294.3 206-6] 326-2) 331-6] 279-9 
144-0) 144-5] 146-3] 230-0] 231-8] 230-0 
159-9) 161-4] 156-7] 257-9] 259-6] 239.3 
133-5] 134-8] 135-7] 211-8] 217-5] 218-0 
136-5) 132-3] 150-1] 251-7] 237-8) 263-4 
Construction and Maintenance.............. 42-23) 42-25) 40-41) 137-8] 142-2] 132-8] 252-5] 260-7 233-1 
ding eee ee ee! Se ef 45-93) 45-94) 43-99} 182-8] 188-4] 170-5 293-6] 3802-6] 261-4 
(Echway ere een ye ee ee ee | 36-61) 36-85) 34-90] 121-5] 125-7 122-5] 230-6] 240-1] 229-2 
ERAT LWe Se I oe Mie | gh 42-92) 42-57| 42-46 89-2 91-9 87-0) 193-1} 197-3] 186-0 
Services (as indicated below)................. 29-04) 28-74) 27-23) 144-3) 145-0] 145-8] 253-6] 252-3] 239-8 
Hotels and restaurants....................... 26-90) 26-43) 25-66] 152-2) 153-7/ 152-7 270-7} 268-5] 259-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................. 29-13} 29-05} 30-24] 127-9] 130-0] 134-6] 210-0] 212-7] 213-8 
a tc de aad sich ten cay, eee ee 37-09} 37-45) 35-15) 157-5] 152-2] 152-7] 244-7] 238-9] 225-5 
VCUCTTE DY see SEES arial 34-75] 35-03) 32-72} 156-4] 148-6] 152-2] 9248.9 237-7| 227-6 
Wholesale......... UG ty > SO Ie eee 43-28) 43-44] 41-59] 163-6] 165-3] 157-6 237-8} 241-2) 221-2 
Fight Leading Industries..................... 43-82) 43-80) 42-23) 132-0] 132-3] 133-8] 224-4] 224-8] 219-0 
Fimancee..,. .....60.¢00: bee Trak Uno apace te 41-23) 41-20) 39-19} 148-1) 147-8] 143-1] 210-4] 209-9] 193-0 
Banks and trust compani na 37-32) 37-37] 34-84] 158-8] 158-8] 153-5] 227-6| 297-9] 204-9 
Brokerage and stock market operation: 52-84) 51-55} 49-90] 152-6) 150-0} 153-7] 233-1] 293-6] 999.9 
BULLER Mires staverere ie ete en xin Biers te/Siele «2 xc Shoe cskc 45-81) 45-81) 44-47] 133-9] 133-6] 128-9} 191-0] 190-5] 178-5 
Nine Leading Industries..................... 43-72} 43-69| 42-11) 132-6] 132-9] 134-1] 223-8] 224.2 218-0 


TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. ; 


Industries 


Dec. 1, 1949 


Nov. 1, 1949 


Dee. 1, 1948 


Men |Women| Men | Women| Men | Women “Men | Women 
no. no. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Manufacturing.............- 2.05002 020ee sere e eee 817,995 | 246,037 | 76-9 23-1 | 76-8 23-2 | 77-1 22-9 
Animal products—edible.........-+--++++++555 30,696 | 7,408 | 80-6 19-4 | 80-3 19-7 | 80-3 19-7 
Fur and products.........seeesees ester e reese 2,852 1,506 | 65-4 34-6 | 64-3 35-7 | 63-2 36-8 
Leather and products........eeseeeeeee cere rene 18,739 | 12,056 | 60-9 39-1 | 60-4 39-6 | 60-8 39°2 
Boots and Shoes.......-eeseresvecrercecers 11,068 8,248 | 57:3 42-7 | 57:2 42-8 | 57-3 42-7 
Lumber and products.........- 73, 266 6,618 | 91-7 8-3 | 92-0 8-0 | 91-5 8-5 
Rough and dressed lumber... 45,110 2,407 | 94-9 5-1 | 95-2 4-8 | 94-6 5-4 
BELG esc cs syn ito <se¥e afarenty sieinler siete : 17,118 2,201 | 88-6 11-4 | 88-6 11-4 | 88-0 12-0 

Other lumber products........-.+-+++280055 11,038 2,010 | 84-6 15-4 | 84:6 15-4 | 86-0 14-0 

Plant products—edible........--++++++++se+555> 42,003 | 22,845 | 64-8 35-2 | 62-7 37-3 | 65:3 34:7 
Pulp and paper products.......--.++++s++05se0++ 89,620 | 22,981 | 79-6 20-4 | 80-0 20-0 | 79-8 20-2 
Pulp and paper.......+-.-0sserseeree tener: 44,552 2,511 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-9 5-1 | 95-0 5-0 

Paper products.......-.-.seeeee eres ee eeees 13, 686 8,209 | 62-5 87-5 | 63°3 36-7 | 62-1 37-9 
Printing and publishing.........-.+--+++++5 31,382 | 12,261 | 71-9 28-1 | 71-8 28-2 | 70-9 29-1 
Rubber products..........++seeer ese eeee eee 15,322 5,664 | 73-0 27-0 | 73-1 26-9 | 74:3 25-7 
Textile products.........-s+eeee reer e eee eeees 74,851 | 88,189 | 45-9 54-1 | 45-7 54-3 | 45-1 54-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth..........--..-+++: 37,941 | 21,193 | 64-2 35-8 | 64-3 35-7 | 62-4 37-6 

Cotton yarn and cloth........-...--++: 13,910 8,749 | 61-4 38-6 | 62-0 38-0 | 60-5 39°5 

Woollen yarn and cloth. ............+-: 8,018 6,031 | 57-1 42-9 | 57-5 42-5 | 56-9 43-1 

Synthetic silk and silk ZOOISae eee 12,026 5,018 | 70-6 29-4 | 70-1 29-9 | 67-6 32-4 

Hosiery and knit goods........--.+++ses0es 8,896 | 15,839 | 36-0 64-0 | 36-4 63-6 | 35-0 65-0 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 18,924 | 43,241 | 30-4 69-6 | 30-0 70-0 | 29-8 70-2 

Other textile products............++eeeeeee 9,090 7,916 | 53-5 46-5 | 538-5 46-5 | 53-5 46-5 

Tp baoed : dc deka ee Bales ae tise mei CO Ae 4,899 6,311 | 43-7 56-3 | 42-4 57-6 | 42-9 57-1 
Beverages......2.--cseeseeec ences t een seceees 17,235 2,649 | 86-7 13-3 | 87-0 13-0 | 86-0 14-0 
Chemicals and allied products.......--....--+- 32,628 | 10,708 | 75-3 24-7 | 75:5 24-5 | 75-6 24-4 
Clay, glass and stone products......-.-..+++-- 19,479 2,430 | 88-9 11-1 | 89-1 10-9 | 88-1 11:9 
Electric light and power.........+-++++++++05: 30,588 4,250 | 87-8 12-2 | 87-8 12-2 | 88-1 11-9 
Electrical apparatus...........060020sseseeeeee 37,994 | 14,936 | 71-8 28-2 | 71-9 28-1 | 71-8 28-2 
Tron and steel products........-...202seseeeeee 262,639 | 21,984 | 92-3 7-7 | 92-3 7:7 | 92-6 7-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products........- 34,816 1,657 | 95-5 4-5 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-8 4-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..........- 24,300 | 3,357 | 87-9 12-1 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-9 11-1 
Agricultural implements........-----+++++ 14,169 933 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-9 6-1 | 94-4 5-6 

Land vehicles and aircraft........--...+-+- 110,562 6,600 | 94-4 5-6 | 94:3 5-7 | 94-6 5-4 
Automobiles and parts........-....+6-+ 42,128 4,939 | 89-5 10-5 | 89-6 10-4 | 89-7 10:3 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing.........--: 12,253 482 | 96-2 3-8 | 96-4 3-6 | 96-6 3-4 
Heating appliances.........-.+++2++seeeeees 8,509 542 | 94-0 6-0 | 94-1 5-9 | 93-4 6-6 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........-.- 10,544 935 | 91-9 8-1 | 91-8 8-2 | 92-3 7:7 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 8,002 415 | 95-1 4-9 | 95-2 4-8 | 95-3 4-7 

Other iron and steel products............-- 39,484 7,063 | 84-8 15-2 | 84-7 15-3 | 84-9 15-1 
Non-ferrous metal products..........-...00+55 39,288 6,323 | 86-1 13-9 | 86-4 13-6 | 84-9 15-1 
Non-metallic mineral products.......--.-..+++- 14,201 1,393 | 91-1 8-9 | 91-1 8-9 | 91-5 8-5 
MMaacellaneouged oric.-ivis cigiela-» cfajcicte's, 010 ate ntctele.s/siaraiais 11,695 7,786 | 60-0 40-0 | 59-5 40-5 | 62-1 37-9 
TOS GUWAG oo oie oc ale oy gre. n.wisteiaie oreo eecisin o aneeinial @isinier ate 72,900 | 1,052 | 98-6 1-4 | 98-5 1:5 | 98-4 1-6 
ILI Rog Rea eOnEee Ge Soren patec me grccsvouT Sauer 84,849 | 1,884 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-9 2-1 | 98-0 2-0 
(CRT te: ME MN AORN MRO ets aro Oar OCeE c 25,052 227 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 
Motallic O6e8ac..cs:cacc css vent cm eoeninislasioine vies 43,305 855 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 1:9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).........-.- 16,492 802 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-6 4-4 | 96-0 4-0 
Communications.............--.0+- 02s see eee ees 26,073 | 29,166 | 47-2 52-8 | 47-3 52-7 | 47-4 52-6 
Telegraphs is cers sciewisine «ee soincrierineniee blsiele 6,966 1,528 | 82-0 18-0 | 81-5 18-5 | 81-3 18-7 
Telephonesss stwies.niicscals «,sleisie d= «pr gis <psieislalalersiscars 17,013 | 26,782 | 38-8 61-2 | 39-1 60-9 | 39-8 60-2 
Transportation................-0:eceecs ce eeeeeees 174,564 | 10,888 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-0 6-0 | 94-2 5-8 
Street railways, cartage and storage...........- 59,363 | 4,404 | 93-1 6-9 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-1 6-9 
Steam railway operation 86, 160 5,270 | 94-2 5:8 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-1 5-9 
Shipping and stevedoring 1,214 | 96-0 4-0 | 95-5 4-5 | 96-2 3:8 
Construction and Maintenance 4,711 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-1 1-9 
Building 3,263 | 97-4 2-6 | 97-5 2-5 | 97-5 2-5 
Highway 1,316 | 98-5 1-5 | 98-5 1-5 | 98-4 1:6 
Railway 132 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0:3 
Services (as specified below)...........---....+++: 37,744 | 49-4| 50-6 | 48-9| 51-1] 48-4) 51-6 
Hotels and restaurants. ...........c0eeeejececees 22,464 | 50-6 49-4 | 50-1 49-9 | 50-5 49-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..........+.+. 7,434 | 12,003 | 38-2 61-8 | 38-1 61-9 | 39-2 60-8 

HU ALG lois sks einen cee io oust dhe vale sierra ae inane 186,018 |125,987 | 59-6 40-4 | 60-7 39-3 | 59-0 41-0 
Petal occ tere en eases at anala nel e siemens 120,720 |105,496 | 53-4 46-6 | 54-7 45-3 | 53-0 47-0 
Wholesale. to.ccna seven dese «plese ers olosarerwiels le. Ao mtelniein 65,298 | 20,491 | 76-1 23-9 | 75-4 24-6 | 74-9 25-1 
Eight Leading Industries..............-..++-+++: 1,649,255 |457,469 | 78-3 21-7 | 78-5 21-5 | 78-8 21-2 
Pai eo epee ED EE BOE RAR AAAS oncmbnces Raltonca* 3741 | 43,129 | 52-5 47-5 | 52-6 47-4 | 53-0 47-0 
Banks and trust companies.......-..---++++eee- 25,494 | 26,484 | 49-0 51-0 | 49-1 50-9 | 49-8 50-2 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 2,299 | 1,271 | 64-4 35-6 | 64-5 35-5 | 64-9 35-1 
TAULATIOO is oeniics aa tre ces equsleniynes saumemrenies 19,948 | 15,374 | 56-5 43-5 | 56-4 43-6 | 56-5 43-5 

All Industries...............ccceceeerseeceenece . | 1,696,996 |500,598 | 77-2 22-8 | 77-4 22-6 | 77-7 22-3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms then Tables C-1 to C-5. 


They 


relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


a ———— 8 EE EEE————EE 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable— 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
No. No. No. cts. cts. cts. 

Dec ale 44-8 44.9 44-6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
Dec 1, 43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 81-8 67-6 
Dec abe 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78°3 
Dec zt; 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
*Janic o1; 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb. 1, 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Maree 1, 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Apr. le 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
May 1. 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June ds 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July UF 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug. LA 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept. 1, 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct. is 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov 12 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dec i, 42-9 43-0 42-9 99-9 108-5 91-5 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


1 Durable Non- Durable 
All Manufactures Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ 

Dec Lis gt UE CES 2 die, ee a a 2 32-32 30-02 35-20 33-23 29-83 27-03 
Dec DME LOS ffm: cots che sme ceed 34-43 32-18 37-15 35-34 32-07 29-20 
Dee eR LOS tise cc eens ee 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33-83 
Dec De LOLS vee cee ee Cee reek he. 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
UES Ae CUES 8 8S a Oe aga ee 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Feb A UUGS toes g te tee RD ee | 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Mar. le 44-27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 
Apr iA 44-27 42-13 47-43 45-66 41-30 38-47 
May 1, 44-31 41-91 47-30 45-35 41-49 38-37 
June 1, 43-16 40-43 46-00 43-77 40-49 37-06 
July 1, 43-95 41-42 47-26 45-24 40-90 37-62 
Aug. 1 43-90 41-40 46-90 44-84 41-15 37-99 
Sept. 1, 44-05 41-72 47-35 45-31 41-12 38-15 
Oct i 44.72 42-40 48-20 46-35 41-63 38-68 
Nov i, 44-95 42-59 48-15 46-22 42-09 39-21 
Dec be 45-21 42-86 48-58 46-66 42-19 39-25 


1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 


* See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 


CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, Dee. 1, Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dec..1, 

1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
Nova Scotia 43-2 44.2 45-0 89-9 89-9 84-0 
New Brunswick 45-6 44-8 45-6 89-6 89-1 87-6 
Mine OG Waeretak isn stints Gani ets Ae heiGidiga 6:alsisizeh Me ds Ge 0 te 44-5 44-4 45-1 90-5 90-4 86-8 
MOMGHIIO eRe ces etl a balcicoe seertee an mss a2 42-4 42-3 42-4 104-7 104-2 100-9 
lan to teice ee teorgeense jo atita/oin Aiels sleds clowiengiere csreuasa ce 43-2 42-9 43-0 97-3 96-9 93-6 
Saskatchewan 42-3 42-0 43-0 103-2 102-4 98-5 
OE Aap Mat eiicfoaisterc ia tisiv estas bein o clan niaievarccivina:ovs eis 42-7 42-9 42-4 101-7 101-4 97-7 
British Columbia 38-5 38-4 39-0 119-6 119-4 115-7 
IM OMENORLomins clenie dee nce tence 43-2 43-1 43-8 95-7 95-4 91-6 
RE GUONUO: ek othas ag hatcan cusp: 41-6 41-5 41-4 103-0 102-7 99-8 
Hamilton 42-4 41-2 42-0 114-8 113-1 107-1 
Winnipeg... 42-9 42-6 42-7 96-6 96-0 93-0 
Vancouver 37-7 37-8 38-4 117-8 117-3 114-0 

1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6, 
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TABLE C-9.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings ___ Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries es Be 
Dee. 1] Nov.1|Dee. 1| Dee. 1] Nov.1| Dec. 1| Dec. 1| Nov.1| Dec. 1 
1948 1948 
Rf 
: cts. 
Mamufacttrimg, ........ ccc nccictawioisee n.ssisieiiisice’s sie'sie asia 43-2} 99-$| 99-5) 96-0 
*Durable manufactured goods.........eseseeceeeeeeres 43-4] 108-5} 108-0} 104-1 
Non-durable manufactured goods..........sseseeeeeee 91-4] 87-7 
Animal products—edible........-...sseeeeeeeees para : 94-3 
Dairy products. ....20cccccceccesacciiveccsscccccccics : 73°5 
Meat products........sccccccceccrccesececcccscseccs 108-9} 109-8} 103-1 
Leather products..........scccccescercaccscsccsccesces : 73°5 
Leather boots and shoes..... 70-6 
*Lumber products............esceees : 89-4 
Rough and dressed lumber.......-++++seeeeceeeeeees 95-1 
Gontelinerse ae cic bocccie ales s crortie e oreisltrtale' hl viuleloterarote was 78:9 
Murnituresiccescicc oor xia. <0 ole. die oleiste eluia otaie neiacee Miniaeny 84-1 
*Musical instruments.,........ccccccccececccccscvceces 81-2 
Plant products—edible...........++sseeeeeeeeeeeeceees 74: 
Flour and other milled products.............00e+0+0+ 90- 
Fruit and vegetable preserving...-...-.--++-+++eeee- 69- 
Bread and bakery products.........seeeeeeeeeeereees 76: 
Chocolate and cocoa products..........seeeeeeeees A 63- 
Pulp and paper products........+-2s-ssceeeeseesecesves 105: 
Pulp.and paper mills... .....-cescecrcescrecsncsinanse 112: 
Paper PLOUUCtSzc ccc sis <aisie\s siecle w'civ orciuleldie(sleiaisielniclamts 81- 
Printing and publishing...........0+ssscecesesseeee 106- 
Rubber products: <.c5..0 «ec ccctcsiciee pniciele seca leve vie cere 102- 
Textile—all branches...... sah ttn Sates staat 75: 
Thread, yarn and cloth... 77: 
Cotton yarn and cloth..... 79- 
Woollen yarn and cloth............esseeseceeees : 75: 
Synthetic silk and silk goodS.......-scsseeseeeereeee 77° 
Hosiery and knit goods. .....0...c0ccsssccvccsccevers 70: 
Garments and personal furnishings.........+..+++++++ ~74- 
ST GHACCOST seale hele oonle ciela esi to oaiere pial cllesesareye 82- 
GY CYAGeS scnsioca cms serie inlets wv iwte) + <caletsipie'e(elere’elslsfareistsle 96- 
Distilled and malt liquor..is0%% ssoaenis 00 ste oe vulva 101- 
Chemicals and allied products...........seeseeeeeeeee 95- 
Drugsian dl medicinesiaes paeics cents viene es ante salernteee! 78-8 
*Clay, glass and stone products..........sesseeereseees 93-6 
GABS DYOC UGERns.1oa 5 celsceteiw etnias aieiasclare Wio'e’« tats oisraraters 89-3 
Lime, gypsum and cement products..........++++++- 92-7 
SB loctrical ADDATALUS: «sc (irs e's» s(es,<rl arcleinioie eleis o'gieiv'e HA 106-0 
Heavy electrical apparatus 1.............cceeeeeeeee: 117-5 
FiTON BNA Steel PLOMUCEHBs. cizois ace susie stele) s/sicieioypleloislersibtetu siete 108-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products..........-.s+++0+- 111-0 
Primary ironiand steels, «2%: <.0salsiestsee aewalse sien wte 112-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles).............++eeee0 100-6 
Agricultural implements........ 113-1 
Land vehicles and aircraft............++ 114-8 
Railway rolling stock.............ssse0 111-9 
Automobiles and parts 121-6 
Aeroplanes and parts........+sseccsceseees ec. 101-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............-eee00ee- 107-1 
Tron and steel fabrication 0.0.8.......6.eeeeeeeeeeeees 103-5 
Hardware, tools and cutlery...........+++++ 95-8 
Foundry and machine shop products : 106-5 
Sheet mteball worlescoc.<.cs cia secs istacisia/aiclastais w siaiainie's 97-4 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........+.eseeeeeeeees 103-6 
Smelting and refining..........e.cceseececsceeceeces| 45°4/ 45-0]......) 118-1) 118-8)...... 
Aluminum and its products...........eeeeceeeeeeeee-| 48°0) 43-4)......) 100-7) 10U-o)...... 
Brass and copper manufacturing..... Saievers tartare ppieiateye 100-5 
Non-metallic mineral products...........seeeeeeee0- 114-3 
Petroleum and its products........-.++++seesseeeeees 122-7 
Miscellaneous manufactured products........+.++++++++ 82-1 
iz apn igloo eaa ea ae 115-3 
127-4 
Uptresioaelat Abieteine Seana aes 114-2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) .........-+002++++> 99-4 
Local Transportation?...............2.ceseceeesceseces 97-6 
Building Construction, «0.0.5.4 0: o'ses + casicee se caevie ce 105-0 
Highway Construction..................eceeeeeeeeeeee 37-0} 86-6] 86-8) 81-7 
Services (as indicated below)..........2ccesscoscsscsceser 42-4] 65-0) 64-9) 61-6 
Motels’ ang. TeStAurante nnn oe \\~ sje oimis's:« vis owetaceiaisilee sleibare 42-9] 63-7] 63-8] 60-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries).........-...seeeeseeeeeees 41-4] 67-7| 67-3] 62 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 
p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Oct. 1, 1949, 230-9; Nov. 1, 1949, 231-1; Dec. 1, 1949, 231-5; at Dec. 1, 1948, the 
index was 223-0. ' 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
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TABLE C-10.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economies and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Average 

Date Hours Average Average Average Average 

Worked Hourly Weekly Weekly Cost of Real 
per Week | Earnings Earnings Earnings Living Weekly 
Earnings 

cts. $ 
Week preceding 

anuary x; 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February a 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March a; 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April ig 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May J 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June q; 44-3 70°3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July 8 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August ii 44-3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September i 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October ay 44-7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November ie 44-9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December lf 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2: 
January if 42-2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February i, 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March a: 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April a 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May ie 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June i 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 1, 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August a 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September Ls 42-7 70-6 80-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October d; 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November A, 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 1, 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January I; 42-7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February 18 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March i, 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April rs 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May i, 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 1 42-9 79°9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July i; 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August if 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September ie 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October UA 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November ike 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December a 43-5 85-6 37-24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January 7 43-2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February d. 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March ie 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April ie 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 1, 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June i, 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July i 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August Be 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September ae 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October if 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1, 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 } 105-5 
December is 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January ly 43-2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February ie 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March as 43-0 97-6 41-97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April 2 42-9 98-2 42-13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May if 41-8* 98-6 41-21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June i 40-8 99-1 40-43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July F 41-8 99-1 41-42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August it; 41-9 98-8 41-40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September i, 42-4 98-4 41-72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October i 42-7 99-3 42-40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November dy 42:8 99-5 42-59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December Ve 42-9 99-9 42-86 141-8 130-7 108-5 


Nots: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of! 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6) 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; 
April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91, 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-12._PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Norn.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates ro unemployment. Where ‘‘-0’’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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TABLE C-12._PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Continued 


Notr.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘-0"’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 
TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757). 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Month 
Male 

February 84,761 
February 54,136 
February 39,908 
February 18,171 
January 11,996 
February 10,026 
March 10, 187 
April 14, 444 
May 21,673 
June 23,539 
July 20,679 
August 18,043 
September 19,940 

ctober 20, 837 
November 14,535 
December 10, 400 
January 7,971 
February 8,315 


Female 


39,464 


10,076 


Total 


124, 225 


18,391 


Unplaced Applicants 
Male Female Total 
54,424 33,159 87,584 

188, 140 45,563 233, 703 
155,965 37,140 193,105 
142,783 43,951 186, 734 
150, 474 36,185 186, 659 
204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
209, 866 51,898 261, 764 
195,559 50,961 246,520 
158, 794 44,932 203, 726 
113,489 41,359 154, 848 
103,275 44,216 147,491 
97,154 42,090 139, 244 
97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
101, 504 41,543 143,047 
122, 664 49, 702 172,366 
164,345 56, 43 220,784 
218, 769 55,188 273,957 
301,039 74,557 375, 596 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 29, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total December 1, 1949 
Absolute | Percentage 
253 241 494 — 127 — 20-5 
522 8 530 + 100 + 23-3 
242 1 243 - 4 — 1-6 
246 7 253 + 109 + 75-7 
Sy] Nese ee ne 34 - 5 — 12-8 
275 13 288 — 7 — 20-5 
139 H 140 — 15 — 9-7 
6 1 7 - 6 — 46-2 
63 3 66 —- 17 — 20-5 
Be Ae visiciste viens 22 — 31 — 58-5 
34 1 35 eo ED — 25:5 
11 iz 18 + 7 + 63-6 
MARU ACharin 6748 cas ry acre no ce ee cde bat cecis,iatena edie 2,003 1,912 3,915 — 602 — 13:3 
Food-and IaIndred Products. cave. scdccweease ce osshefens ers 173 129 302 — 199 — 39-7 
BGSTECN I ADDATOL ClO sanenas aes cnAdseadiake toe cae ate 236 1,132 1,368 — 26 — 1-9 
Lumber and finished lumber products..............-..- 269 49 318 — 118 — 27-1 
Pulp and paper products and printing................0008 231 129 360 — 124 — 25-6 
Chemicals and allied products...........-sseseeeeeeees 90 44 134 — 33 — 19-8 
Products of petroleum and coal)... ...5...ceee cess cecceces 10 3 13 - 5 — 27-8 
mb Wom DvOdUens:sviaserisat ie cateterca vectra ee as Sate aes 49 19 68 + 17 + 32-3 
Weather and products. ces cease esses deuce Baa 43 127 170 — 16 — 8-1 
Stone, clay and glass products..............- 70 20 90 + 7 + 84 
Tron and steel and products. .... 226 49 275 + 43 + 18-5 
Non-ferrous metals and products. . 127 24 151 — 14 — 8-5 
Machingr\acaree Narwe ce Rane cance nae teens $833 140 40 180 - W — 6:3 
Electrical equipment and products...........-..-..e0+ 96 60 156 — 23 — 12-9 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 243 87 330 — 100 — 23-3 
Construction........ aSUAR (65 COROOE AOE C Oc AOE Doone ODE CODE 896 53 949 — 324 — 25-5 
Transportation and Storage..................0..ceeeeeeee 469 50 519 + 14 + 38-0 
Communications and Other Public Utilities............ 158 167 325 —- 91 — 21-9 
RRA Gee he nies. fee fe ie taictotoe cette ce ps cee eelelis Co aa:d Sere sini « 1,184 985 2,169 —2,215 — 50-5 
Duy Exc Leceeal Ch ataceoee at tatere ie che as ety as innecaVein pital athe a wie demise ares 429 235 664 — 124 — 15-7 
LOU Ls ct ER Racin s sterclaibicn'e cg erseaisic’s etal eanone a cee 755 750 1,505 —2,091 — 58-2 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate....................0004- 725 628 1,353 — 18 — 9-6 
SCLVACG ertte Coe erie Dana aie ta Seid dainisne Weed enveieaisinieaneie 1,497 5,692 7,189 —1,418 — 16-5 
PPA LLG eee enter emcee Scots, het clelgrelo arsigiod sath olstcik.« <(c's-aicjeie 549 396 945 — 889 — 48:5 
Domestic 36 3,492 3,528 — 224 — 6:0 
Personal 475 1,581 2,056 — 115 — 5:3 
Other service 437 223 660 — 190 — 22-4 
PATE Eee UNS EPI ON craresesnicteYeicta stole nie sieve oe sietersiele'sle sGisieisisie’s'e'e sic eiaie’s 7,982 9,749 17,731 —4,751 — 21-1 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 239, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group ee ee ee a a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 795 233 1,028 3,940 811 4,751 
Clerical Workers chs 779 2,217 2,996 7,622 12,753 20,375 
PSRLOSTW OF ETS feos os tu.n'cc kde ele sete niet 1.366 411 1,777 4,288 6,047 10,335 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers : 461 5,127 5,588 14, 867 9,769 24.636 
SIDS th ae SS 9 Se ot ea Bi SEY esas & 3 4,161 41 4,202 
Aorrouiture and Eishing cd acess sce cae els aaretther drat 253 3 256 2,701 953 3,654 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers...................- 3,038 1,307 4,345 89,995 13,197 | 103,192 
Food and kindred products.............ss-+eee+s: 36 15 51 1,597 800 2,397 
Textiles, (clothing, G&Gr sec assisted omer ate 131 1,011 1,142 2,469 7,923 10,392 
Lumber and wood products..........-..++.2000: 574 2 576 7,704 149 7,853 
Pulp, paperand printing).......0etsee ssa erees 115 47 162 584 295 879 
Leather and products. i: scsisise hectic eeecaeee 32 90 122 1,427 728 2,155 
Stone, clay and glass products.................6 23 1 24 341 34 375 
ME CbSL WOT KINGS voi ccs culver ieiscs, alee vides a'ants etierslert 348 27 375 10,720 450 11,170 
MleStrical \ ioe aheseienites cov ah eee ee eae 58 4 62 1,329 268 1,597 
Transportation equipment, N.€.C.............006- 2 5 7 606 111 717 
Mining. jo here -ouccs coo pote deen ee ca ee emee ne Ly aa ae Sore ty 157 1064 <4 epee 1,054 
Construction s.o5..c%.c. 200k an stele astoetepete alntoreia Minale A288 lerreebat cee 428 27,845 2 27,847 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 264 5 269 14,310 44 14,354 
Communications and public utility............... RE PRA oonee 29 487 2 489 
Trade ANd SETVIOOs sac ne vectra ve slor breans sseaheve sts 90 75 165 Be as 949 2,664 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 637 17 654 11,931 1,204 13,135 
HOre Men wos, oc is shids heb ee.» seeenbla + sees Cee eRe G 32 4 86 1,927 157 2,084 
VA DPT OMEICRR oa sis ia:e: bak otimnclaG,<@ nile wele.els hare Me 82 4 86 3,949 81 4,030 
Unekilted® Work6raiaic ccs s/eniswisic sie ve si netycarsieineeeets 1,276 450 1,726 91,195 11,617 102,812 
Mood ‘and tobaceo... v-a..c cai senaies crete eat ele sty 25 82 107 2,388 2,594 4,982 
Lumber and lumber products..................- 150 11 161 4,801 318 5,119 
Motal working ))5os.ic ase wchic,coans oesus che eemen te 21 10 31 3,778 232 4,010 
Construction {2.2 eae .c tics eh tne neice ce et ote este OES ie le erstete cies ore 233 17,130 2 17,132 
Other unskilled workers: a. sors taee ce anne yeas 847 347 1,194 63,098 8,471 71,569 
POtal Foisec sacs aces aie vias acess oe se Dene 7,971 9,748 17,719 | 218,769 55,188 | 273,957 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 


Industry 7 = = 
acancies ace- 
Notified Referrals ments 

Agmcnlture, Fusbing;. Trappe « «crac waste be em y eeieeniinrs cicieasiatale nie ccaimivia ieee ie 213 201 169 
ELIT 27 yaieosa Proicvetels Qimsale minsefer ils dees ncaa hs BERS Sieselatela Be teie tote feline, abeiee oiois corel eioteeaiarepe rear 384 850 244 
PEST rics Din fc Wctaleve'e atalesolete,uteisieigys.c\e sin ic'deljain.o earns ac@iahet is alesa einidberevaitialais mn peeieiero re eae 117 127 85 
NER AVEACOUTING. Sirso.s'ein-v:asiate ones eteisnrsig ecksle sale Sve praise aiavexe Wate eileen ee mine eer 2,421 2,521 1.704 
Hood and kindred'prod ucts. «2. i: bcusceuwies © eapiisk tap ects ee ienets ae em oars 371 398 276 
Pbextiles ADpATEL, CbC.:’.:cnutele staso.s0ec eute Meiniert a eRe ae aL ethan lei evanuciee 529 475 326 
Lumber and finished lumber products, ...... occ oe Oni ole tas aweus ceselews ac 267 283 204 
ieulp and paper products‘and printing. » )./c.h pies «cane inane bee vee newer 217 226 147 
Chemicaisand allied products: 2: tcs.ceccnme feta ae ches ca Mea css eiiere cise 76 86 52 
Hroducts‘or petroleum and Goal... 3.20 Geacene chee ns cok cece semcabeainen ate 13 16 10 

158 5)0) Soh dels hits eae Ee eee es, UNS eS Bel Fe Oe detectors 43 48 29 
Beater snd prod ucte: «kisi araivin ara oiein. uh sion Peleteera amistotare hela are Renee 98 97 69 
mione, clay.and glass producta...ciésc> «akgeece sosseaebin uaeie ee Coa ee ceeee 77 88 64 
Pron. and Steel/and productss vacicsavea~ seis oes Pam ree aes ee eee 137 153 88 
Mon-lérrous metals and products... ;. ss sicue ae bon seeceehh-« peaes mele caincaur 86 84 58 
MRC TOT Ys PRP yo dis.n sa ole Wav cas vo arsine eee he RR eT tT ec eT et 123 134 91 
Eileetrical equipment and products....-. us. bes sacnacucteemonceain enna bees 121 143 81 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.............-.se0ee000: 263 290 209 
SUDDSEEUCUION. UN oc ict ais cles os gs tis vind 3 eonats ke Metre itor en eee ee tO ete 1,090 1,094 868 
PLVAMEnOTtAtLON ANd: Storage) ins &. oiosas adem odlgs Wdeielas ae ahemiune eee aie eleeieee 518 536 414 
Communications and Other Public Utilities.............ccesccccscccsssccccse: 73 85 . 40 
RU EL CNCADES Vitale Ss, Sin elclsvaly c/v'a 5 vss: a larelolale eue.c s/elp wia'sce.0°4 ave iefeie eves wae eietanaierste telerik 1,817 2,068 1,510 
Wanancesisurance, keel Pistate.. cp ccs ccisa dads 9.6 creretneletiasbe ameee Gene eee 222 248 122 
BSCR U AIG paren, conte iw Scots a bs alain lav a, 2s WAUe n'a 9:6 HR pee CREME ears Een 7,098 8,482 7,373 
MLV UPUTCLASETIORS 3 jaye in Stes cleiatwra ion’ oin sis lr. ale: cle o ase shin elnrach slaiaen W eibcdee ativan ERD etree eer ee 13,953 15,712 12,529 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 2 TO DECEMBER 29, 1949 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office R fed U: filled Regis- Unplaced 
er - me . neta on Placements oo ents 49 at 
A - durin Aig eee ee eS ond © 
period period period vacancles|! Regular | Casual period aioe 
Newfoundland............... 191 14 3,075 175 133 23 9,081 13,485 
(Gorner Brook. d. ct eces oss 39 5 431 20 10 9 1,407 2,352 
Grand Falls Bete Cr ein is dls al mteieta mote. Ohareratntige cla k OU | cara ce siete amass ae aliites Gee areee 1,386 1,558 
ste POI Bee nivie sisi ate wisiaielaree 152 9 2,263 155 123 14 6, 288 9,575 
Prince Edward Island........ 249 94 1,043 285 150 114 1,851 2,533 
Charlottetown..........++++- 130 78 591 172 134 24 1,137 1,551 
PUNIMerside.iasc. sale caw ee esc 119 16 452 113 16 90 714 982 
Nova Scotia..........--..0-6+ 1,569 551 7,535 1,869 1,181 477 14,979 19,675 
‘omen DR: es ate OR ee Pare eu Pee ip at! - = 58 ae v4 
MISE WE be reNc etre meee lee moo eee S47 bP OG FP ae a. Soo aes 2 949 
IR BSIEE @ Peg Ba aoe Ure 804 398 2;119 917 656 281 4,020 5,317 
Inverness..........+-++++0++: CO isa ee 160 10 Be Wauhoce sti 376 559 
pas See eats 4g 2 . a “ % 4 1,177 711 
POSEN cts eeecs sO Fe A HE LOR | OF  dactedeonss 356 450 
Now Glsez0w......s08c0sees 190 17 1,317 234 146 41 2,221 2,662 
Springhill..........-------+- Bl Semen te oi 115 10 10: Hieron: tas 254 325 
Eychey aaeana tee Sep. cee rac oo ot! aad ae 197 89 2,848 3,917 
Ne ss csele wie seras Gs a 0 59 4 853 1,029 
oe ae Shelburne........ 20 1 599 31 SUN a cactne ini 1,580 2,058 
New Brunswick............-.- 1,323 415 6,500 1,482 898 383 14,125 17,051 
MSA DDURDU Iasi eet s dina ese so! shel 14 1 576 19 2 12 1, 233 1,605 
pe Bd Reet Agos : a “ti " “ 27 920 fe uN 
MMUHCATOMses dow sete ds se 5 11 950 83 
peceuctee CPD Sor Penne an 2 ; a a6 49 119 871 1, 066 
AUT agin oa wleaalslhaalcams ss 1 65 3 287 519 
 abiee PRC AER OA GOt Hace, “ se te Ba ast 153 3,432 4,546 
OWCASUGs.. kite cc es neste s PV Ha (een ae 1,208 1,367 
Be siint POba... x ss aecaenvcns © ¢ 409 139 1,477 400 313 49 3,227 3,476 
16 18 307 27 14 4 1,029 1,287 
31 16 120 30 20 2 273 288 
20 2 326 24 18 3 695 844 
Quebec eet ad ree 9,044 5,291 847 sitar: 106, ae 
5 4 
Beauharnois..........-.--++ 31 26 229 685 
Buckingham............++--- 56 2 232 627 
Causapscals os)... os. ce seces 2 4 274 812 
(Chandler reer. <sloas. sons 6 10 762 1,568 
2 ye eamapi Reon ANCE 130 42 ie ile ro 
PHEAU orca lcbhisteiceir dl 6 2 Asiitaw cance 99 470 
Drummondville..........-+-- 276 45 597 1,489 
Bambam 0.00. 0<s dense eons 23 53 203 565 
GANDY fae sen ee see slavienlalsns 55 19 438 1,142 
Reta se eee ect isisinige > inte sae 155 40 1,090 2,872 
TOUCH casas cn vals euts es = 127 100 621 1,685 
TON GWOT Oe oicc.sis vas 010 opie se o's 510 78 3 468 1,516 
HG GIUGO Leng eis nieveinpe <are/ele’> 33 12 200 487 
i 479 1,146 
366 735 
1,340 3,303 
379 1,131 
463 oa 
140 
Haat Raed Mates cig ea as 23 17 755 958 
Mowinoalnescaccccas eee ss 4,853 2,388 17,161 36, 831 
Bin GPMLIeGC las ose cias sae icistein/arocs 1 1 237 894 
Quehede Meatatt sr odeee- sens 724 277 6,102 11,907 
WEOOURIED, Me cice s beceree sa. 12 614 1,572 
Riviere du Loup............. 50 6 605 1,756 
ELON Tac ened fe racinic ats wie niotet os 190 52 571 996 
bo Agartiiiemasirsg vos stant sisi: 91 29 260 606 
St. Anne de Bellevue......... 21 6 309 650 
Sup WeYenrs (8, Sane ery mae a ae 29 9 468 La72 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 242 135 526 1,094 
Sie Hyacinthe.... 5.060.050. 53 66 825 1,398 
Pitts CATIA Ree es Shey sk clea cs 144 52 407 1,014 
its JorOwlesevehces sexy aaa< 127 29 562 1,326 
Sst. J poentt GAINS (esses ts) % i 363 6 SN ctstar estate 774 813 
Shawinigan Falls............ 70 5 984 168 Lip le eenpoee 3,030 3, 233 
ee pevoks Sesion ois = 443 86 1,758 488 277 79 3,574 4,303 
Sy nthe, 15 8 843 16 9 1 2,189 2,069 
Thetford Miiies a: faite.» 5;8 xe 83 18 540 108 57 9 956 1,227 7° 
"Ehroe Rivers... cesar ssa 184 72 1,434 257 123 13 4,116 4,753 © 
Vik OCs ie mare dancttey ad 101 37 415 61 46 6 587 801 
WV Hbl@ y SuOLCivenjaresaie ss cistearg'stei= 54 15 560 66 40 8 1,234 1,543 
Victoriaville...... AE cee 89 27 577 86 66 4 1,190 1,401 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 2 TO DECEMBER 29, 1949 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled fees Referred Placements Unplaced grt 

during end of aii Te" eet es end of Jan 26 

period period perio a vacancies! Regular | Casual period 19 50 

UU Cy (Rea GR BRO CSE an DOoOe 27,189 8,721 56,763 28,655 18,503 4,887 70,258 92,457 
FATHPIIOD se seisinin « «fsa tess alee «love 2 2 140 26 Aiea Se lanetien 206 262 
PRALTIG). Pesta atte tistannitiemieesiate 157 41 361 184 121 4 425 728 
Bollevillovaiosn.aceurtes ces 171 14 604 159 39 42 843 1325 
Bracebridge. sca. si. at naleors 53 3 301 61 51 a 394 557 
iIbramptoniacs csc eae ee a 94 20 183 109 58 27 189 299 
Brantlord atts soles sie colnet 259 81 956 302 109 142 1,776 1,836 
Brock villeiss &..ctiessiins see’ en As baceene 249 82 39 36 306 402 
Carleton Place..............- 31 66 148 40 BOA wevkce eres sieke 366 355 
@hathamiye...0 see eee cans 273 51 822 304 147 95 823 992 
Cobourg..... 103 10 226 146 82 33 309 399 
Collingwood jess cen accep sea 111 2 253 117 VAL Oa Oenaistrecs 588 768 
Gorell eet tiwcin, aedteniens ae 230 12 832 269 197 11 1,579 2,064 
GDL HeLOmen toda aceee pete 110 20 152 114 101 3 256 457 
Orit TANCES ha cel vances eres 45 27 190 57 43 8 295 295 
Porte Willastye’ s,s sraresjet diereiets 204 36 1,039 330 69 120 1,813 2,039 
Galicia tien been ees 198 93 304 123 46 58 425 685 
GRNARGOCUG: cornice amas boc coke AD TE tees 75 64 34 3 192 232 
Gaderichijies ces siveisee.2 sec 62 89 161 37 25 6 250 303 
Cruel phice. (eh eves aan wow ees 186 58 509 190 79 77 701 1,043 
Hamilton We. es cst csaekece 1,894 615 4,617 2,169 555 1,052 5,969 7,536 
Iswkesburycc.. icsceoiesie res 45 24 296 39 26 2 720 840 
Tnversoll. As thivcchividietels aicia.c.d 267 49 364 300 264 27 123 196 
KRapuskasmg cs; .ceadelcssss se 36 3 69 41 SA Urcme rade 116 151 
ienora ny moe esteuce daatneatie 105 17 130 95 OL Gs. dots eee 299 370 
ISN ESLOLY Biers 5 cee tele ore bs 444 84 832 497 369 18 910 1,159 
Kirkland Lake.............. 128 29 362 140 80 14 575 733 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 292 187 677 283 166 40 851 1,102 
Leamington......... 86 16 323 126 76 ll 397 609 
Lindsay... 132 14 265 161 91 35 320 454 
Ibistowel; iceens o> see 14 14 95 20 7 3 178 339 
Bru Ok. ie iss eragteci oem 1,023 648 2,242 1,514 1,013 178 1,711 2,349 
(Mioisnid fees cca shanna 72 37 614 6 28 15 994 1,318 
INADSNCO yi... «clas eiecerwateae 18 1 110 24 11 7 247 419 
INGW; LOrOBEO wes. ees se acteines 317 123 666 477 166 9 839 1, 206 
Niigara Walisis.. |. ome a. ae 195 19 600 198 63 105 1,085 1, 283 
IN Gxt Baaiitcs te sch ss clek 166 42 541 136 74 41 741 1,018 
Ohriliints. sau acini erdeis creer 134 6 393 138 78 41 869 950 
Oshawa... omen cma sews 330 94 1,089 485 338 13 1,609 1,876 
CULENGA: San Jette ceioweee t 1,722 446 3,035 1,674 1,192 344 3,375 4,616 
Owen Sound si. ones cases 139 31 714 154 69 44 1,324 1,734 
Parmy SOUMG. decece ae Casleees 17 3 183 17 10 5 310 416 
Pombrokotas.n. es vesees sense 124 27 419 107 Vb ee [bBonrenace 621 864 
Prentiss Sone io ae cleave cra ate 43 16 168 53 31 4 241 320 
Peterborough... \; cis. vss... ¢+/« 151 34 578 189 136 2 1,195 1,526 
LEAN) ea ORAM Ge oO 15 5 155 25 22 3 340 353 
Port Arthur 153 34 1,032 184 84 75 1,928 2,122 
Port Colborne 37 8 214 49 26 23 587 705 
Prescott 40 17 184 53 D9 acto aacats 267 389 
Renfrew 46 13 185 47 38 2 317 363 
St. Catharines 335 131 951 289 193 48 1,934 2,393 
St. Thomas 237 56 352 247 189 12 406 532 
PSY TAI Pee te a sic ietely aoe eins 225 91 464 198 146 3 822 1,063 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 149 21 623 195 1760 [ee pees 821 1,170 
SRETLIGOD: emis acer miein earth 52 28 262 46 24 5 393 623 
Sioux-Lookout. 0.25. ..icuas 60 16 94 56 45 4 98 113 
Prorvhs, Ballsaei5.os.. 2h ac 84 19 241 103 69 6 396 525 
Sing 1119) (0 ROR ai Ree See re 163 38 357 201 100 27 402 587 
Sturgeon Walls...) . 520.6... 60 21 177 39 33 6 383 431 
LAID LAL Ysa lete celete « pyar aretaie = <tahele 357 114 1,190 299 185 138 1,343 1,951 
LDV tee ae es 371 92 687 469 233 62 1,083 1, 226 
AGILE: eee. hoes bie hesies cok 12,922 4,580 17,932 12,535 9,740 1,093 13,135 19,395 
PEPONGON bas <'. oc v etekrer a ccwer 82 3 343 105 4S Ne cats 555 693 
Wialikertonvsies geass seer can fe 21 29 119 30 Ld Roane eee 282 398 
Wallaceburg................. 55 3 333 55 46 5 435 494 
WUOUBD cheat erernecees se 177 46 546 177 61 79 1,694 1,952 
187 55 504 262 59 88 364 526 

906 46 2,706 1,003 346 529 4,673 5, 688 

137 51 225 169 118 2 245 338 

3,509 1,195 10,496 4,353 2,011 2,110 13,307 17,969 

236 135 646 234 145 44 797 1,116 

56 21 239 62 25 7 383 539 

76 15 136 67 42 19 117 198 

81 26 345 70 24 29 510 743 

21 30 65 22 25 2 97 115 

3,039 968 9,065 3,898 1,750 2,009 11,403 15,258 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 


FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 2 TO DECEMBER 239, 1949 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported! Unfilled | Regis- | Referred Unplaced|Unplaced 

during end of tered to Placements end of as at 
period period during | vacancies |{—————————_|_ period Jan. 26 

period Regular | Casual 1950 

Saskatchewan................ 1,713 VE 6,670 1,964 796 572 9,265 12,403 
aba vatiuesdikin tect. Laer 93 50 168 112 46 2 202 244 
INIGORE aa Warsi etocsctc ane: F 106 70 834 158 102 17 1,305 1,576 
North Battleford............ 59 32 361 77 48 10 596 877 
Prance-Albertisess cncectie eines 113 76 541 165 72 10 841 1,285 
GHIA tone es aN ces Ea sie 650 154 1,926 720 288 216 2,254 3,054 
DOSKALOOM Gee nh tise ts pee oe = 540 250 1,839 568 152 276 2,406 2,980 
Bwitt Currentse. ares. s.e.'0 29 31 295 44 13 19 619 823 
IG UITTS a ssinics aia cision ew tte x 53 33 167 41 27 4 249 339 
GO) KE ON cirri t ae sate astyeh e's 70 51 539 79 48 18 793 1,225 
AND ORES Se ack oss skitotte ess 4,825 1,234 10,285 5,473 3,259 7143 10,285 15,711 
MESTAINTVOLO Syictae te oi seceyaia aarsisie o> 110 48 82 44 De da lepittaeans 101 188 
CAlPOtVe comes lore ear aee nee 1,714 303 3,925 2,259 1,188 331 3,680 5,593 
MONT BOWER Sc nly s aor 6 osreb 27 3 124 27 Oe Poneto f5.8 188 237 
HU AMIONGON Ss co. ae ok ote steele a a 2,331 605 4,600 2,559 1,523 347 4,122 6, 262 
IASON ea tee rcerne tics oo 186 38 109 144 UR Sree © 87 103 
Heth bridges ein ses deceeee 281 120 891 241 120 63 1, 256 2,016 
Medicine Hat #5 101 57 298 120 ies a ee 517 756 
MGC DOORS Societe see Se veie des. 75 60 256 79 58 2 334 556 
British Columbia............. 6,252 1,226 27,632 9,548 5,883 1,855 42,620 64, 229 
Cain waielks 5: Gee. ete tists oivte’s 105 3 986 115 98 13 1,521 2,234 
KCOnTteNAW.. «seks caw css es 17 8 517 8 fl eee ees 954 1,334 
CTAMDLOGISS diac tesnhhse esis eee ye 19 7 261 28 15 2 384 784 
IDR Wwson Creeks sy oc deciee + es 64 11 119 66 Bae Hea eee See, 106 191 
POUCH ere ce rate Aes ae ee 0 47 9 500 75 35 1 796 1,575 
IRAMUOODE tes wrciveceld cas ees 96 34 311 59 GBF et saees 456 703 
IC GIOWNAG cain siaattier teas nalt +e 61 ve 628 76 12 43 1,184 1,530 
INSTAL A. keanc ds ae he Sees 117 11 1,040 158 47 60 1, 646 3,206 
INGISON, Sort. s.pecceines tepomia. 48 12 517 62 33 17 678 1,123 
New Westminster 577 126 2,721 808 225 401 5,289 9,016 
North Vancouver...........- 471 14 1,032 483 42 411 1,479 2,129 
Beniictan ttcss as netomencts 63 2 658 81 46 12 935 1,348 
Pork Albermiss. & feces ne 109 18 442 140 se Re Aas oe 558 1,218 
Prince George............++- 387 51 596 448 280 58 743 977 
Prince ae a @eantys sa 56 33 309 47 Bill een ae ete 524 764 
Princeton..... a 32 2 85 37 24 10 125 192 
SUPT eth keer cere cio ssaia 3. 77 20 330 107 18 42 468 721 
RV EROOUVOR cae tawresiteclacklelaie s 2,914 650 14,028 5,702 3,968 688 21,044 29,338 
MOTROR series anata os 55 7 645 50 CCW lees eae ee 1,093 1,667 
PVEGCOLIA te ne Meine eked 884 170 1,726 950 677 96 2,431 3,959 
Winn shor se; ctl cics esac! re 53 21 181 48 40 1 206 225 
Canad atamcn: deans sdvtesncs 55,811 18,017 | 176,204 62,848 38,105 12,011 | 274,026 | 362,153 
Miele topes wn eats ais een hears 4 33,155 8,194 137, 630 39,502 25,501 7,292 218.838 289, 903 
iB Bx ALCAN fee are cee oe mre 22,656 9, 823 38,574 23,346 12,604 4,719 55,188 72,250 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 


Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
208,327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
235,150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475, 106 
262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 
1S ae et aan See ae aes eee 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
GAA Ae nee Soh. als tino ernie, spertine als | 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
ht ie eos a on ky oe ee ee Oe ee 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
1046 es banat ecleinslccils aatiahow noses <i 494,164 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
ROOT s Heteieteceieun ra esate ctetirste areca sie ai sais aaeicia eR 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
DOA e Sosa cmt 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
1949 (52 weeks)... 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219, 816 684,179 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948, TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949, TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1949 


1948 * 1949 

Region Insured Insured 

Flowers| Berens | Rammer | Peon 
eis Registered & Registered 
A GYHITIGS oS cies slsin Fe 5 db bare wiv aie, nian tateNe wien a eran nta Gee ee eee ene 15,775 259,552 18,817 322, 148 
GIO EG re aii wictstocase dio Gini 0 aie © xotleke ahalotale herent bar ion alaie aera arctan eer nes enter 55,307 995, 003 57,589 1,015,019 
ONTATIO’ eee ee ee eee AOR ae ie aah eee ee eine ane 76, 433 1,386,421 80, 860 1,456, 473 
PP SITIG 1 28 oesecciol tors s'0sm Gis lob: t baie’ bees ety is alte’ s Clem Seater tn ene er eece 39, 705 536, 392 42,277 548, 064 
PROUIGS choc. scenes Bide ayaitns ae Sb Med Seats Meleramte BOEE Mate eee ea 24,073 373, 064 25,356 377,539 
Total for' Canada... .scisacas ooo da cateneeerne wae 211, 293 3,550, 482 224, 899 3, 719, 243 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER, BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1949 


6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and days days days days and 
under over 
INewihoind land vrccciuch cb bete.mecs cca 103 33 5 12 25 14 14 
PAC Ra ee Se ae at ee se 92 31 5 12 23 9 12 
HeEmgMes has eee ean cet eee eee eee 11 Botte ae es ee aaetg es inte es 2 5 2 
(Male) s.-s5 tee we dave ton lacie tarsal pis aVa (5, 983) (1,522) (432) (631) (1, 297) (910) (1,191) 
CP Gingle). cce.casch vee cae etascmaeton te (162) (18) (9) (24) (37) (24) (50) 
Prince Edward Island.................-++ 1,366 359 194 317 266 fee 153 
Male 1,189 337 178 284 213 62 115 
Female 177 22 16 33 53 15 38 
Nova Scotia 13,434 3,469 1711 2,499 2,620 1,270 1, 865 
Male 11,999 3,211 1,564 2,260 2,357 1,079 1,528 
Female 1,435 258 147 239 263 191 337 
New Brunswick 12,528 3,009 1,376 2,225 2,649 1, 255 2,014 
Mal 10, 838 2,678 1,222 2,014 2,309 1,008 1,607 
Female... 1,690 331 154 211 340 247 407 
Quebec..... 81, 856 19,514 11,498 15, 183 15,927 7,872 11, 862 
Male 65,374 15,845 9,510 12,678 13,005 6,074 8, 262 
Fema! 16,482 3, 669 1, 988 2,505 2,922 1,798 3,600 
Ontario 69,039 j : 7 


PUYD AUG Sire das iavss a gitar nieieisieis wjae,e ounre veal bias 242,910 65,379 33,839 44,483 46,424 20,881 31,904 
MEAT Rs sau esisiaiecs szoenidats tetas eee 197, 908 55,301 28,909 37, 620 37, 663 15, 668 22,747 
PEMATW Xie taaise acetate cose meen 45, 002 10,078 4,930 6, 863 8,761 5,213 9,157 


sa 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
() (1) 

WEDUAL Yate: slain s = 70 1s is.d'e 6) « (iets a anG ei emi eaaere 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 140,305 
MODKUAPY,. Bnyais snicl-isgieons wees 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108, 759 
MARCH Cy s.cca.c cisiataettegicivls eens 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50,706 43, 675 76,248 103, 402 
PAGDT Mae dane chs snes ss foes 2,925 3,953 6,463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 
WEA heon creator hl a einen ine pe heals 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 63, 692 
UGE teins secs chase sion, vn staeitegt 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53, 114 
BUS ee te oe cn neice «Bile ayo er 2,668 1, 087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 38,790 49,586 
PAT QUSE Mateo a diateyoiers atlases alee 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17, 281 32,182 57,750 
Beptembera vac apiece ten desi 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 33,036 59,080 
October Wants. + ssye-s,s8e sis Fe oe 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34,743 43, 620 77,091 
Novemberiap ten aantas «5. 's(n-tes "1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 73,119 124, 889 
Decem bere ciseteiceiet nse xin ote 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506 150, 480 

Lotalcpacuasetor: 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 | 1,057,127 


() Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, DECEMBER, 1949 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to to Pending 
Benefit | Benefit | Appeal 
Newfoundland................. @ ie ( ae a 11 52 Bi oe eee Ae 81 
, 225 1,941 88 196 1,707 382 3 1,418 
Prince Edward Island......... rc 627 282 seg : om site e 2 Hy 
INOVG SCOR a tesucie escent esis 8,159 4,651 3,024 484 5,614 1,208 31 2,681 
New Brunswick............... 6,779 4,231 2,111 437 4, 987 998 15 1, 967 
Que eGe resis orn .cicieisisrein's cejere.sitin6 50, 494 31,414 15,617 8,463 36,711 7,069 254 16,875 
ONGaTIOS. « caicnde-tceee ae nw emcce 41,453 24,309 13,378 3,766 33,396 6, 883 329 11,425 
MMAtIEODR ace eben case ckie «cles e's 7,581 4, 823 2,055 703 5,316 1,296 103 2,214 
Saskatchewan..............-.- 5, 303 3,574 1,386 343 3,690 772 36 1,749 
Alpbacrteaco anno naa ate cides 6,390 4,243 1,760 387 4,091 904 47 2,409 
British Columbia: ....cs<coes- 22,235 13, 984 7, 826 1,425 15,363 3, 074 107 9,682 
Total, Canada, December, 
TORO ic tatere vile cake a crs cr 150, 480 91, 957 47,449 11,074 109, 892 22,404 (1) 924 49,370 
Total, Canada, November, 
1 eis) SECO 124, 889 72,180 42,708 10, 001 89, 725 18, 816 (?) 982 82,995 
Total, Canada, December, 
ph ae es ee ene 114, 506 72,701 33, 238 8,567 80, 266 19, 192 (3) 953 25, 224 


(1) In addition, there were 885 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 693 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 605 special requests not granted. 
ae .—ligures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
totals. 


TABLE E-5.—_CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Month of Month of Cumu- 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December, | December, lative 
1948 1949 Total for 
Current 
Fiscal Year 

Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment..........--.-..--+--+ 10, 152 12,781 57,350 
Naty RELSTA DLO Y Gd ele crs erste eats he xe Sa nia ios on on's FN Mo nus) as ata Bla carl Shelia we aisle wipe ela avec cree 477 1,316 5,511 
Not capable of and not available for work ..........2..2:eceee eee e reece cece ees 582 757 7,485 
Boasvoe work Gue to 8: labour CispUtCs cen, odes < nade reels wvsccsin ss css sciesenevensss 150 54 2,081 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..............+.-.+-+-- 894 679 11, 188 
Wischarged MOrsCOMAUCts ccs sis.. wicieiscie:s\sidars elles: afinia.oi sole nie wieivinir ye eielswitiaes tues 708 815 6,119 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.......... Fate B! 4,261 3,915 32,592 
GPE LeRIT EO AONS CL) se ae teh ania hasrsinine isin. <ibialose ei wrh aid aise ss pero Sato esaiole mime nin Ss inte wives. 1,968 2,087 11, 062 
lit) SAAR REARS Se ee eR ne Set Rl te Pe Oi 19, 192 22,404 133, 388 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 
class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. ~ 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT 
PAID, DECEMBER, 1949 


pe ee 


| 

Number 

Receiving Number Number Amount . 

Benefit Com- of of 

Province During mencing Days Benefit : 

Week Benefit Benefit Paid ; 

December During Paid (in dollars) j 

10 to 16 Month j 

inclusive 

Ie yrolnd Lat Umea tates fete acer et: RGA EI sme -Lihesnsis's sine siemens 48 40 1, 655 4,284 f 
iy (2, 802) (1,474) | (80, a8) ba 

PAGO UENEL WAT CSIC fa rclctsicicicie oa)aTo rei nicie osin ois sales visieisiadjeleis ee ene 691 5 , é ; 
Pe aa, eg SEL EDRE SS 6,557 4,688 164, 197 385, 560 ‘ 
New Brunswick 7,297 4,368 161, 193 382, 756 { 
Ye Pelee ciate icin einis os ctorslal= asain [ayo rninjejnievis.9!cjeTuveje[plaisieie!s'e/ece\s Sieinreitinie e's 45, 609 30,119 1,098, 160 2,540, 226 j 
CEU ereNe Poth he aie as riiels die dp oc Aaah, cls 1ois's odiatinwin ous ce aeae me od 34, 157 27,010 853, 045 1,991, 881 : 
UR ANBNPRN IEE. ohciite atiale bic e aleis cis cigisis Als ©'u)nip le nivonicjonioesisis/e'e annie we sis 5, 996 4,312 145, 492 331, 800 j 
Sr A TOMUT ITI MUTE ar aietccicita a nicks civic to ake latets 2)s)9/ejeln.etermvisie al s\eelaiele.s 3,483 2,998 88, 831 205, 683 j 
ATE a i e ee ach, Pelvis clea aise gea tn bw icisie vss seccebs nense tee 3, 706 3, 158 90,072 212, 147 : 
British Columbia. 6.25 <s\cicievs 2-0 5 Me ilo witn.ciateiesars’siad sale Sin eeseianhe 17,681 12, 623 451,172 1,098, 617 i 
j 

Total, Canada, December, 1949............0eeeeeeeseeeee 125, 225 89,823 | 3,066,888 | 7,181,001 p 

Total, Canada, November, 1949..........0cesececceceeeee [ester ceerers 63,702 | 2,178,130 | 5,048,373 ; 

Total, Canada, December, 1948...........0seseeeeceereeefeeeeesresees 55, 940 1,687,804 | 3,592,155 i 
EE 
K 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Percent- 


age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 


Dy Oy CO BB 
S Cet % C9 COR DOH 
D> Zot DD OS Tb Co Co 


18-9 
19-8 
24-1 
25-8 
26-0 
29-6 
84-8 
41-1 
47-1 
50-4 
55-7 
58-8 
1949 
January..... 58-8 
Mebrisrys.. mud 6: 58-2 
MaPOh ont kiccietncasicina 67-9 
April son cua ay 58-0 
May seahuteatieciser é 68-2 
SEES weecewes ‘ ted 
WAuUBGactecne concscs 61-5 
September.......... 61-0 
October........ easee 60-9 
November.......... 60-4 
60-8 
59-7 
60:3 


Total 


111-7 


161-5 


161-0 
161-6 


Food 


oO 
bo 
i) 


es 
wo 

. . . . . . . . - 

NINH ARWONADRIWSAIN MAGMA WAM oOwoS~aIk 


131-3 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Fuel 
Rent and Clothing 
Light 
72-1 75-1 88-3 
69-8 73°8 96-4 
70-6 75-4 109-8 
75:8 83-8 129-1 
80-0 92-6 151-0 
87-3 100-7 173-6 
100-1 120-2 211-9 
109-4 128-1 172-0 
114-0 122-7 145-7 
116-9 122-5 143-8 
117-4 118-9 140-8 
117-4 116°8 140°3 
115-9 116-8 139-1 
114°5 114-4 135-6 
117-3 113-2 135-5 
119-7 112-6 134-8 
122-7 111-8 130-6 
119-4 110-0 114-3 
109-7 106-8 100-6 
98-6 102-5 93-3 
93-1 102-1 97-1 
94-0 100-9 97-6 
96-1 101-5 99-3 
99-7 98-9 101-4 
103-1 97-7 100-9 
103-8 101-2 100-7 
106-3 107-1 109-2 
109-4 110-3 116-1 
111-3 112-8 120-0 
111-5 112-9 120-5 
111-9 110-6 121-5 
112-1 107-0 122-1 
112-7 107-4 126-3 
116-7 115-9 143-9 
120-7 124-8 174-4 
123-0 131-1 183-1 
112-3 107-1 122-6 
112-3 107-2 123-2 
112-6 107-2 126-4 
113-4 107-3 130-2 
113-4 109-0 131-5 
113-4 109-1 136-9 
117-8 117-3 143-2 
119-9 121-9 154-2 
119-9 120-4 161-2 
119-9 121-3 172-9 
120-9 124-5 175-4 
121-0 128-8 181-0 
121-7 130-0 181-9 
121-7 130-8 181-8 
121-7 131-0 182-7 
122-4 131-0 183-2 
122-4 129-1 183-3 
122-4 128-7 183-3 
123-4 129-1 183-3 
123-4 129-5 183-2 
123-9 130-1 183-5 
123-9 134-1 184-1 
123-9 135-1 183-7 
125-0 135-2 183°+7 
125-0 135-6 183-3 
125-0 135+9 183-0 
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* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef 


Locality g 
414 |esls 
Se | eel tee 
es | 8s | 2213s 
Tay pg ee ee | eee 
Ty ie =a cts cts cts cts 
P.E...— 
1—Charlottetowne.ce.c esses ecseiem 70:7 | 65-8} 60-6 | 48-0 
Nova Scotia— b 
DS Halifaxwaccsisie’steie sas saris sestanie ie 69-7 | 64:3 | 60-9] 45-0 
SN ow) GlasgOWiecae sins sls esarcisie cess 75-7 | 70-6] 67-1] 49-5 
B— DY CNGY vactitutiereiseials ss siadi.<cieeionten 78°85 1.6029.) Pees 54-7 
BE YULO meters tele siniete tie cisinia Ricin iatsierotete 6052) 1) 636) [eens 44-6 
New Brunswick— 
G—Pred CIGLONG sise cc oie site s:tieielvie cictelem 72-1 |. 64:3 | 62-3 | 43-5 
M——MONCLON casr « Weliasiaeisia an ale siaiee eisials 72-1 | 67-7] 67-1] 47-1 
B—Saint: JON. scaiiaeeciemareiele’s civleleioiaie 72-2 | 66-7 60:9 44-2 
i Chicoutimi Mondnidon Matnonesco =: 75-4 | 69-7 | 62-7] 47-6 
AD eEAUNLTS siatetole otaisvesfpiatitetacareiNvors alate laors 66-7 | 65-0 | 60-6 | 47-7 
ti—Montreals: 1. sis aces cme weietesisiete 75°5 | 71-2) 67-5] 44-6 
A CUBD OC. esarieiae be cela telotdte'e cinis/aeiete 73°5 | 69-0 | 66-1} 42-2 
WS Sts ELV ACINGUO. coarse seus ceseeccioe 67-3 62-6 61-7 | 40-4 
La bad ODUB i aacactw ssa caine c delet esis 
Ib Shiorbrookescwey sa. .aceivecsiclss nese 78-9 | 71-7 | 64-9} 46-3 
IGS Sorell ect cesuces se meer annasaee 67-5 | 63-8 | 62-5] 40-0 
17—Thetford Mines. .........0.:+000s 63-7 | 62-5 
18—Three Rivers. ,.5..2s..0.s0esee0. 77-7 | 70-0} 62-1} 43-6 
Ontario— 
AP —BeHOVINO, roses os.n elses Pactemoaieles 67-5 | 67-0] 65-5} 48-7 
ROE ST ALLORC rac snlarciessites » oisieiseme 70:7 | 67-7 | 65-7 | 51-1 
SVe=BTOCK VIO, csiclsnninleiy cities soviet ee 74-2 | 71-7 | 68-2} 48-7 
Oe —C HAGAN. sissies views ss, steneiie 71:3 | 69-5] 69:9] 50-6 
Boz OOMWAL iacls's sisisiesiste at net easier 70:0 | 69:2} 66-3] 47-2 
22—Vort William.....0.2scscaveccaee 65-5 | 61-7 | 65-3 | 47-7 
DAB Gear, Ssis'sisisra.cis aisis.sisiais ow wtelarale'e s 71-5 | 67-3 | 64-3 | 50-0 
DOTA SUON DI eorcteiais ieiaie.nisiale eiabsceshie 71-1 | 68-6] 68-0] 52-0 
PUERTO INGON . yo.cip sc setts vn 0 pie olan)’ eielsse 71-5 | 69-3 | 68-3 | 50-0 
BOE SICINGALON sae jctss s a}s nie vidisinvie'vis daicee 67-4 | 65-6} 62-7 | 48-2 
PU es ECTUGHGNOT  s.cin.a10 die/ep cisiciececaicle 'aisiele 71-2} 68-9 | 65-4] 49-7 
SP LOnG Ones scnisssas cess sp comet op 70-3 | 68-9 | 64:8] 49-0 
31 —Niagara Falls.............. wabeas 69-5 | 67-4 | 65-2 | 49-5 
S27 NOFCEL ERY ceicisie dss siccsieiseiss eve «. | 69-4] 68-0] 65-5] 48-8 
30—OSHRWA aeleteicle cnveleineisiansia's.0 Rineaare 69-1 | 68-6 | 66-4] 49-7 


; Pork 7: 

g «| | 

4 |/3 |» | #5] 3a| 35 
Zs | #5 | 34 | 22) 22 | 28 
82/32 | 52) Be | 22 | 25 

n ~ 4 a & ~Q 
“ets. | ets. | cts. | ots. | cts. | cts. 
URC IRS AOS 65-0 | 59-7] 45-8} 65-9 
Sty gl Bey Ae 69-5 | 60-7] 44:7] 67-0 
oda a aaeer 69-0 | 64-9 | 52-9] 73-9 
C2 Gal sin A 67-7 | 63-5 | 48-5] 69-7 
AG An eae sieralnsalats ae Ge Un Sopanor 71-3 
41-7] 53:0 | 65-5] 59-7 | 44-5) 71-0 
AS* Ei) var sce 65:0 | 63-7 | 44-6 | 72-1 
42-5] 51-7 | 68-7 | 62-4] 41-3] 70-0 
AO AY Meares spareif stare aeatets 57-4 | 50-0] 80-8 
43-5 | 50-3} 70-7 | 57-4 | 42-4] 65-0 
41-5 | 50-8 | 73-0 | 56:3 | 44-1] 69-5 
39-7 | 57-6 | 69-7 | 49-8 | 41-5] 62-3 
B4<0) FOS" 7s Paicsantes 58-0 | 44-3 | 71-8 
38-0 | 58-3 |....... 58-7 | 47-6} 70-0 
SEY fll BOSE TC) acre 59-4 | 45-0 | 69-0 
$35] 4157 Ye. cae 
BSCOal arene ce <sieigin: 55-8 | 44-3 | 71:3 
BT ADH Bercistal eraniere sts 59-4 | 42-8 | 66-5 
46-4] 52-7 | 72-5] 64-3] 41-3] 69-6 
BO=0 | ama. a0 71-3 | 67-3 | 53-0] 75-1 
CWS We, raters 74-0 | 69-3] 51-2] 70-3 
EAU) near sal Ie ane 64-6 | 46-2] 74-0 
Abch) Ve wataeat 73-3 | 65:0] 50-3] 72-8 
Aad csersrataetel| cra’ eked 63-5 | 45-0 | 70-3 
50-1] 54-6 | 71:2 | 64:7] 40-4] 68-4 
48-2} 59-1] 75-1] 64-5] 39-7] 69-5 
45-0 |....... 69-0 | 62-7} 39-9} 67:6 
47-9 | 56:0 | 70-5 | 62-8} 41-7] 68:7 
46-2 | 52-4] 76-4] 62-8) 39-8] 69-1 
49-2 | 57:7 | 75:7 | 62:5 | 43:7 | 70-6 
BIRD Westerners lire stolners 62-7 | 40-0] 69-6 
AU Cosiuiess}fe wta sie 62-4 | 39-8] 66-3 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1956 


ed 
ee: 
Locality i o8 << 
Fae as te 
ga) ga) #8] ga 
a Sel oe cts + oe cts. i cts 
P.E.L— 
1—Charlottetown..............-...-. 23-4 | 30-8 | 42-3 | 16-0 
Nova Scotia— 
2—Halifax.......... atria first sioieie siayeir sits 25-1] 30-3] 47-6] 19-0 
SNOW: GIASPOW os c.cliescccessaccee 0 23-8 | 30-4] 50-8 19-0 
ASV ONOV coanaschicidic odes saline cre cek 22-8 | 29-4] 53-6] 20-0 
5—Truro....... Gemicnsniccascie nibpinseiians 24-3 | 30-3 | 48-8 18-0 
New Brunswick— 
G—PPederictOny» sesicteic cc cevsecvescsles 24-5 | 30-9 | 47-0] 17-0 
Re MONCEOD wareicis sysn'vietsinbcla cab dig a 'e.38 25-1 | 30-8 | 49-4 17-0 
B— SANS LOUD aan oats ws sles. saiarewie'sle © 23-9 30-9 49-2 18-0 
Quebec— 
GC HACCUGLINL Fo raieis of facies siaits elt aie se 24-8 | 33-0] 51-7] 17-0 
LOU ierech cova sia tsie seis wisaisi,3.5 0105/0 19-7 | 30-6] 43-3 18-0 
Pi——Miontrealicurasedoes ue caesecacws 22-0 | 31-0 | 44-9] 17-5 
PY OMO DOC alsa aie spelen iia’ ata e's aoe 21-4 | 30-5] 45-9 17-0 
18—St. Hyacinthe..............-..-. 21-9 | 30-2] 42-9] 16-0 
PASE SORIA: vleccie cigs) oie sapisio's Seaie%s 23-0 | 30-8 | 45-7] 16-0 
TB SUOEDTOOM Os nastecieisle eiais'e sieeie ear iols 23-1 | 29-5] 46-4] 17-0 
UO elena gi wles siete cists ais siaiiniein si ous cial 22-2 | 29-8 | 44-2] 16-0 
17—Thetford Mines.................. 24-8 | 30-3 | 45-6] 16-0 
H8— Drea MAVOIS ww accneceinsaises sss 21-4] 29-4 |) 48-7] 17-0 
Ontario— 
TG—WellGwallOsg nis cje1s cin ctaisto katpi-ccisio.o's 23-5 | 30-7} 39-9] 18-0 
2D Brantlord cpio ssa disieodlscis asst 20-9 | 29-8 | 42-7] 18-0 
21—Brockville...... sens oilspineeie eal 23-0 | 30-6] 42-8] 18-0 
22—Chatham...... Sue eb see sciiowin.o es 21-4] 31-4] 38-5] 18-0 
23—Cornwall...... GOaCnea pA ASaDERer 22-5 | 29-8) 41-9] 18-0 
24—Fort William.................... 22-3 | 30-0] 48-0] 20-0 
26-—Galt,consecses Bdonnnoor cmacde ae 20-8 | 31-0] 42-9 18-0 
Ph—CAOPI Dy iain cits cio e'sis sas sci cain hye? 21-4 | 30-6] 42-9] 18-0 
FPA SIO Wend (Ga GOOn dane pe nnoSoe 22-7 | 30-7] 44-3] 19-0 
28—Kingston...... BBR Sistah ays ha)5/4 21-4] 30-5] 41-1] 18-0 
29—= KGL G HOMER ils os oars aissoisie.s.cieisie.01-7s)0.« 22-2.) 31-4] 40-5] 18-0 
BO Eondortte, © mec nns ses acis sec aee)or: 22-0 | 30-8] 41-1 18-0 
31—Niagara Falls..................-- 23-2 |. 30-5 | 46-3 19-0 
S2—=NOrthh DRY, seca secciinrinecinneiae. 24-5 | 31-5] 47-8] 18-0 
Bo—OSHAWHe aetere cease tases sue 21-3 | 30-1] 48-1 18-0 


Butter, creamery, prints 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 4 lb. package 


° 
+ 
a 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


Flour, first grade, 


per lb. 


Rolled oats, package, 


per lb. 


Corn flakes 
8 oz. package 


ic} 
+ 
D 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Beef Pork 
3 4 E 
Locality ‘Ba g . rf 24 al a6 
af jt liga t otte be stop och © ieee ere 
a We eae lee pm pie ke 
eo | 4 | *g| oe | 22 | £4 | oe | 22 | 2h | ae 
23 |} 33] so | 33 | 3 | eS | 93 | Bs | sol Bs 
Z| |All my | Gell he) oe) ee ee 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts ha cts 
BES OULAWA, ore s.o.vachddcree teed he Daal 69-8 67-3 66-6 | 48-3 | 45-9 ]....... 71-8 | 61-8 | 47-3 72+5 
85—Owen Sound........csssecerseness 70-4 | 67-4] 67-4} 60-9] 45-7 ]....... 69-7 | 59-7] 44:5] 66-8 
86—Peterborough..............0.005+ 71-6 70-6 67-6 Bi |) Bh: h locates 73-0 65:3 42-0 72-6 
SiOx t ATE Hur as iu c.ce rs mies sie aetvialr ts 62-8 | 59-3}. 60-3 | 4753 | 46-1 |......0). sees 50-7 46-0 | 71-4 
38—St. Catharines.........5...0.0e00 71-0) |) 60°08 | (65-21 A064 | AGO bi cemclovaaentss 63:4 | 44-3 | 66-1 
Bets Do LULOITIAG. ics Misialc wie wlohe aiele state 69-1 68-5 65-3 50-4 46-1 51-0 70°3 63-1 43-8 70-5 
MG SAIMIE, ovens «ic te aes ses cine ce Cee 69-3 68-4 63-7 OOO Sieh it crm ecitecianeras 63-7 | 44-7 68-3 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................- 68-9 67-2 61-9 | 48-9 HU BS, Oracerecais ereasetars 64-1 47-4 70-6 
RISE ALLOY Oise siscciaraiw Aaiaiais whale ct weer otal 67-4 67-4 65-2 B84 BBs Zi bon aaos:clllata merece 63-6 | 40-3 70-1 
BML EMI, Sete aos: <aladnne oe, seer 69-6 68-9 63-7 | 49-9] 45-9 50-0 69-5 63 +3 47-1 68-0 
BAST AIM NA) aya cos» 08 siamo eeateerstete 69-5 | 67:7] 64-5 | 48-7] 48-3 53 0] 73:6] 61-9} 45-3] 66-1 
Sie OLONGO. son nts ses earaniee ehaaisiteione 72-7 67-6 70-1 52-5 47-9 57-6 75-0 63-4] 39-0] 67-8 
Bh Becee VU ELINA  cieipiaicva-o,0 a siciarcis ojo.ols's erent viele 68-4 65-1 50-4 47-3 ce Frio Gosh bbe 63-9 47:9 | 67-7 
AT WVANGIBONS. 16/0 cfeicivd ee Gave oa piace Oey 67-9 65-2 62-3 47-6 SBA) eee ce 71-0 62-7 43-0 67-1 
Ate W OOCSLOCK <5). <:/e:aviris's 0.0 Bie) laje-were 70°8 |) 67°8 | (65:0); 48-4 Wy 4663 fo. cach sietcwns 63:4 | 40-6 | 71-6 
Manitoba— 
AGe—DYTANGON cts:s:0:0eiiewis verses ese occe va YY Mal sy Ay a 2 44-0 | 46-3 ]....... T1714 O58 Yaa. 0.6 74-1 
Gre WANT POR 5 0's:5.s:sse'b,alevere.e 5) <u ie pile mehe 64-9 | 57-9] 58-5] 43-5] 43-5] 47-0] 67-0] 58-9] 45-0] 68-4 
Saskatchewan— 
Ml ==MOORO IAW esicloe0:c'een's tae ubinwe 65-3 | 61-4] 63-5 | 45-9] 47-1] 50-0] 68-5] 59-6] 44:3] 79-3 
O2—Prince Albert, .:.<.cse.csaeess oes 60-2 |} 55-5 | 57-4] 41-7] 48-0 | 49-0] 68-7 | 59-2 | 44-2] 73-5 
Beer CRODATIG Fail's.o.6 t.0's Se view «ik chet palit te 63-3 | 60-3 | 60-6} 44-0] 45-4] 53-0 | 67-8] 60-7 | 46-2} 79-0 
DA SBSKALOOL ss civ cine ducts nis sm atee7 clits 61-5 | 59-5} 60-5 | 48-4] 45-9] 55-7] 64-0 | 57-8] 44-5 | 74-7 
Alberta— b 
DPE ORILALY Te, cen. avnntad ann Sooners 67-5 | 63-1] 64:8 | 45-8 | 46-6 | 50-3] 72-5] 61-0 | 49-1] 80-9 
OG OT UMHELMSL Ss os cds ars whe va cihchmete 65-7 | 63:7 | 63-5] 46-7 | 45-3 | 46-0]....... 66-0 | 49-6] 83-8 
Di WOMONtON acini sis <snd ssc chic trues 64-2 | 59-9] 61:0] 48-1] 43-7] 52-5] 64-2] 56-3 | 40-9] 77-5 
DOS=—-LStRBYIGG Osa s<.as cies osy-0¢ ab lense 68-5 | 63-0] 65-0 | 45-7] 46-5 | 56-0] 71-3] 60-3] 47-3 | 84-6 
British Columbia— 
DU SINGHALINOS 5 oy aay aisiiiawiare edie eens 78:6 | 74:0] 76:2] 68-4] 58-5/]....... 80:2 | 65:0 | 55-0] 87-9 
60—New Westminster................ 71-7 | 66-4| 67-1| 48-8] 50-0| 52-3] 72-7] 63-7] 48-8| 80-5 
61—Prince Rupert................000- 81-3] 574-5 | Si-5 | 61:7) 52-6 I..3... 82-5 | 65°7] 53-0 | 87-9 
OLE ETOI aon sbtsisis winds ancac adas Aopen 76-8 | 73:3 | 74:0] 53-1] 53-0 ]....... 75-7 | 67:0 | 58-4] 86-3 
63—Vancouver aatata’aleipielare g.aste at Goureee 77-6 | 70-7 72-9 51-3 | 52:0] 61-1] 74-8} 64-0] 51:6] 81-6 
BS VIOLOLIA die sieis's\c cristae o Vowleniconisnes 77-3 | 70-3 | 71-1] 52-1] 52-9] 60-3 | 78-7] 63-6] 48-6] 81:8 
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ee 


g g 2 e 
a Fe 3 8 
Locality g 3. = ‘ 2 & ee g g 
S| $3 = # gs a 5 2 F 
Sritemetese tf te ing | aa ie | £ | €s 
ag|¢4| 68) 2| ca| oe | Sh) 4s | 3s | 38 
E 3 E 3 8 | Z : 3 3 g é E g Z f z Ee 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts, 
gaa EEL WH as arn Netais giaaleaire steee ie Se 9.6 21-3 30°38 43-9 18-0 | 65:9] 30-0] 10-0 7:3 10-3 14-5 
Ir WEN BOUNG se ccereecu s cen coe ens 22-9 | 30-6] 39-4 18-0 | 65-6] 28-9 10-0 7-4 9-7) 14-9 
$6—Poter boroughs... 2 case. ses snss 20-3 | 29-7 | 42-6] 18-0} 65:0] 29-5] 10-0 7-2) 10-5] 14-1 
Si HOLC ATCDUL, feds hene sooo ne ceeds 22-5 | 30-1 50:2 | 20-0] 63-4] 30-6 10-7 7-2 9-7 | 15-1 
So he CALNATNOS ss cnsacticeeneseesc ee 22-3 | 29-7 | 46-3 19-0 | 66-1 | 29-2 9-3 7:0 | 10-1 14-3 
Beets LIOINAN Sie ssf a cheirrartteisiesich as 22-3 | 30-1) 41-4] 18-0] 66-3] 30-2 10-0 7-4] 10-3 14-5 
AU SS APTA 6in.8,ci5) 5 eis case se tusis irs eo 22-2 | 31-5 | 40-7 18-0 | 66-9 | 29-8] 10-0 7:3 10-8 14-8 
41—Sault Ste. Mario.....0.. 00.0» s05 23-2 | 30-0] 47-6] 20-0] 65-4] 30-3 10-7 7-4 10-5 | 14:9 
A St AOL GER iv eeetits caalover nas kainate 22-5 | 31-6 | 40:3 18-0} 64-8] 29-8 10-0 6-8 10-5 | 14-9 
Ade SUCDUCY seeker Ps ce oe nae ce ects 22-5 | 30-2] 48-1 20:0 | 67-0] 29-8 10-7 7-6 | 10-7] 15-1 
Bam DINAN tant < seates crise ees ceebes 24-3 | 30-3] 44-9] 20-0] 65-3] 29-9 11-3 7-6 | 10-6 15-0 
BER EOCOMUO ty ctw isan’ s tesbasanee-s 22-5 | 30-2] 44-0] 19-0] 65-5] 28-4 10-0 71 10-3 14-1 
A=W ollandistss tscntuns ea yess ess 23-1 | 30-9] 44-8] 19-0] 65-6] 29-2 10-7 7-0 9-7 | 14-1 
AT VW NOROL SESS Ee st tue ae eon e een kts 21-8} 30-2] 42-5] 19-0] 66-4] 29-3 10-0 7:3 10-6 | 14-6 
Se WOOUStOCIE sbi ak teases onesie 21-5] 30-5] 39-6] 18:0] 65-6] 29-6 10-0 6-7 9-5 | 14-9 
Manitoba— 
SUS BrAnconine a scine bh spaeos oes eels fm 22-6 | 32-2] 43-2 16:0} 63-5} 31-0 10-7 7-3 8-4 15-6 
BP Winn Degree chsh sesh eclaewaak es 21-4] 30-1] 44-3] 17-0] 68-6] 30-0] 11-0 7-0 9-7 | 14-9 
Saskatchewan— 
Gl MOGs JAW cioents eats deissis eotars 2073 82-4 fo 52h 18-0 | 62-7] 29-9 11-2 71 9-1 15-1 
B2—Prince Albert,o.04 evince ce ncnste 22-0 | 31:7 | 44-0] 17:0} 63-6] 29-5 9-6 7:3 9-0] 14-7 
Doe TOG NRETRE Gi aa: hana Sak skins areatirnts 21-5 | 32-8] 41-0] 18:0] 62-3] 29-9 11-2 7:3 8-8 | 15-1 
§4=- San KetOOlnn corti an pnsetip ame coe 21:0 | 32:3 | 43-7} 17-0] 63-0 | 29-3] 10-4 7-1 9-0} 14-5 
Alberta— 
PO ACRILECY S eticcin eater tos dames eas ac 22:5 | 32-9] 44-1 19:0} 63-9] 29-5] 10-4 7-2 8-9 15-1 
DG Dramuener mene a oe spatsic stone's 25-3 | 34:3 |....... 20-0 | 65-7} 30-2] 11-2 7-6 10-7 | 15-4 
OF—-BGIBONGON neisies ps xh ate og e+ eae 23-4 | 33-4] 41-8] 18-0] 63-7] 29-8] 10-4 71 9-3 | 14-5 
68 eLE DICE Ona ccnh sieie dei eis sale cles > 23-1 | 33-6] 44-7) 18-0] 63-7] 30-2] 11-2 7-5 9-5 | 14-7 
British Columbia— 
SO Nan aliit ass aula ve nest wales see 25-5 | 31-7] 45-6] 20-0] 66-6] 31-3 12-5 7-4) 10:2] 15-3 
60—New Westminster................ 23-1 | 29:0] 43-8} 17-0 | 65-1] 29-9] 11-7 7-3 9-9 | 14-7 
Gl— Prince: Rupert...) smesiprs sila caeees 27-0 | 32-1] 53-4] 25-0] 67-3] 33-4] 14-0 7-9} 11-0] 16-1 
BP AN I nats 615 tn ebalei storeys. alsie es 25-9 | 33-8} 50-3} 20-0] 66-0} 31-0] 13-0 7-6 9-4) 15-6 
Bde BNOORVON. «iar, % aig alejisicte us'e sldeie's 23-9} 29-4] 45-2] 17-0) 64-9] 30-3] 12-8 7-2 9-8] 14-7 
Bh WIC tONIA fors srsisiacclo rojo albrsta eqaiese. dleso.clere 25-1] 29-2] 48-5] 19-0] 65-3] 30-3] 12-8 7-6] 10-0] 15-1 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Deen ee 
oo oaooooeees=«®=®=@o<Q@Q@Q@Qaaaaaa 5. 553585858888 


Canned 
Vegetables 
av 
= > 3 
le) = we) 
Locality Cae oe 2 Gi Se 
-— O =i ri) Q a7 
s2| 6 | | 24] 4 hie 5 
oe or or i i - 3 a> 
= al = hy a =I kK Ky ‘aH be ky = he 
Be | g8| 68 | se | 228] 2] FS] 38] 82) gh) gh 
BR Ay oO [2a] ° Ay oF) pS fo) = 6 
= cts, cts cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown............. 23:3 | 18-6] 21-8} 12:3 9-1] 21-9] 20-6] 19-9] 39-0] 71-7] 49-8 
Nova Scotia— 
EF LUE SIX as araiete elaiaineinisistatels sis 22-4] 18-6] 20-7] 12-8 8-0} 25-9] 22-7] 18-5] 35-0] 52-7] 47-9 
3—New Glasgow............. 23-3 | 16-6 | 21-4] 11-6 8:3} 26-4 | 28-0) [....cc8.s 42-0 | 60-0] 50-0 
W—-SV ney... ca Solaw secistactele nate 20-6} 18:5} 21-8] 12-0 8:7] 28-7] 24-8] 19-9] 86:4] 58-6] 47-7 
Bea MrarOsas's caries viva achiev set 20-5 | 17-0] 19-9} 12-0 8-7 | 23-9] 23-4] 19-9] 29-5] 60-4] 50-4 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton................ 20-0] 19-6] 20-7} 12-7 8-3 | 24-6] 21-5] 19-1] 40-0] 55-4 | 49-4 
¥—MONCEONC ve ce atetsis ate <nies's che 20-4 | 19-5 | 20-0] 11-6 9-0 | 24-9] 21-2] 20-2] 40-8] 55-0] 50-1 
S—Saint JOR! cose vee oem s eiviele 19-2 | 17-6] 19-9] 12-4 8-4] 22-2} 22-7] 20-1] 37-8 | 53-6] 48:3 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............... 17-0 | 19:3} 20-7] 138-0 B29) | BO rar hey siepente 23° B lc escreis'| lee cleietees 36-0 
LO Pal eons cecpitrs hee cieile-ofs 16-3 17-1 | 18-8] 11-9 8-7 | 30-2] 22-8] 19-9] 39-0] 47-3] 45-3 
11—Montreal .. vc... scccecas es 16-0} 16-5] 18-0] 12-3 8-2] 27-1] 22-7] 20-3] 41-6] 44-1] 45-2 
12—QuebeC.....6<..e0secceres 15-8 | 17-8} 18-9] 11-5 8-5 | 25-1] 22-6] 20-0} 39-1] 46-9] 49-2 
18—St. Hyacinthe............ 15-3 | 18-1] 19-4] 10-8 8-5 | 27-4] 20-8] 18-0] 32-1] 47-7] 46-9 
14—St. Obs) ise sou snaca vie 16-7 | 18-6] 19-5] 11-5 8-4] 26-2] 21-3 17-2] 31-5] 47-4] 45-0 
15—Sherbrooke............... 15-9 | 17-2] 19-1] 11-5 8-5 | 25-7] 24-3] 19-8] 37-0] 49-1] 47-3 
TG6—Borel ios ctis ic sia'y stat erevaicve’e ais 17-3 | 18-2] 19-6] 11-4 9-8 | 28-0} 22-3] 19-8] 36-0] 45-8 | 45-6 
17—Thetford Mines........... 16-8} 17-4] 20-1] 11-9 8-4] 26-0] 22-6] 18-8 ]....... 59-0 | 48-9 
18—Three Rivers............. 16-3 | 17-3} 19-1] 10-5 8-3 | 26-2] 20-7] 19-5] 37-8] 47-0| 46-6 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................. 16-9 | 17-4] 19-5] 12-1 8-3] 29-4] 21-6] 18-1] 32-5] 46-1] 46-4 
20—Brantford.........ssesss0e 19-4] 17-0] 19-7] 11-4 7-8 | 30-4] 22-2] 18-0] 38-5] 50-2} 44:3 
21—Brockville.............+05 18-4] 17-3] 20-0] 13-2 8-4] 33-0] 23-5] 17-3] 34-0] 46-9] 48-3 
22—-Chatham. isc; .s. saceie sel 19-3 | 17-0] 18-3} 11-0 7-7 | 27-2) 23-0] 19-0] 385-5] 49-5 | 46-7 
23—Cormwall...........eee00s 17-2 | 16-7] 18-9] 12-1 8-3 | 29-7] 21-7] 19-4] 39-0] 49-8] 48-0 
24—Fort William............. 17-8 | 16-7] 19-8] 12-6 8-0} 35-5] 21-3] 21-7] 35-7] 52-7] 48-0 
OG Al Baas cits de ain sieve Sraletele te 18-5 | 17-3] 18-6] 12-8 8-4] 31-9] 24-2] 18-2] 38-3] 48-4] 44-7 
DE—AGUEIDE i vsisss « sisiseceiaraiore.s ee 19-7 | 16-5 | 19-2] 12-5 7-8 | 28-5] 22-9] 18-0] 38-0] 48-8] 45-0 
Bi—Hamilton.. .:sscasess esas 18-$ | 16-1] 18-6] 13-2 8-1] 31-9] 25-3] 19-2] 40-3] 50-3 | 44-8 
28— Kingston... <0 seecreccncte 16-7} 16-7] 19-3] 12-9 7-8| 30-4] 22-5] 17-9] 384-0] 46-7] 46-1 
29—Kitchener................ 19-1] 18-4] 19-7] 12-5 7-8} 30-8 | 22-9] 18-5] 36-0] 51-2] 45-5 
80—London............-..e00¢ 18-4} 17-5] 19-0] 12-3 7-7 | 28-9] 22-6] 17:6] 36-8] 49-9] 44-2 
31— Niagara Falls............. 18-4] 17-7] 18-6} 12-1 7-9} 30-8] 22-0] 18-3 }....... 49-3 | 46-7 
32—North Bay...........0.0+ 19-4] 15-7] 20-2] 12-6 8-7 | 388-3] 21-3] 22-7] 38-5] 48-8] 47-0 
GO—-CBNAWE ceiccsfoicic sales Jaittasis 17-1] 17-7] 19-1] 12-1 #8. |) 26294 seaas 196) ti terete: 47-7 | 45-0 
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Sugar Coal 
Locality & A E & 
aot be g | 38 
38 S38 s - 3 a i ; Rent (a) 
go | ae | £4 | 3. wi | 8g | S21 38] 88 
eee hook hae ben | en toe las las 
Sue ieal aisall Pie deaisea|  eieed| eae | Se | ee 
a a 6) o val 6) a < ea) 
= ee am cts. cts. chs cts. ce cts. cts, 1 $ lal ae deers. 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 27-7 | 39-0] 35-4 9-9 9-8 (eS Is a ea Le OD) l\ecrets natrtee eerste 
Nova Scotia— 

DH SIRE Manan sds ois oes 8 29-6 | 39-9] 32-0 9-8 9-9 89-4 OUST Saacecc 16-75 | 29.00-33.00 

3—New Glasgow........... 29-2} 44-1 34-0 10:3 10-3 OTe 8 G04 Worse nck. e 16.00-20.00 

Ses VGUEY reve cieracieetatlee 29-1 42-5 | 31-9 10-6 10:3 90:0} 50-9]....... 11.85 21.00-25.00 

Gea CULO a lsicisie sities es. a 29:0 | 40-8] 32-9 9-8 9-9 90-8 | 52-3 ]....... ED SBON||, eieersic c sete nia estate 

New Brunswick— 

6—Fredericton ssc j:0010 + - 28-4 | 43-3 | 32-6 9-9 9-8 | 86:4] 50-0]....... 16.75 | 21.50- 25.50 

fe NEDNOLOM atetaniie s fo hector os 29-0 | 42-6] 31-9 10-4 10-4} 86:6] 50-1]....... TGSSOW eos aewerere ee 

S—Saint John. 0. ..ccecns.. 27-4 | 38-4] 31-0 10-2 10-0} 82-5] 50-9/]....... 17.25 | 22.50-26.50 

Quebec— 

§—Chicoutimi...s........+. 32-4] 41-3] 36:0] 10-1 Ou Ge- Out GOS I 2o,00) [nck ae-clal ces ence cae oats 
ADH eee seni sone ee 26-4 | 37-8] 29-3 9-7 MOU ereOUleas es MACE eAD: Pose as| om Rane os a eaiesete 
Ti=Montréal Secces cece cennn 27-1 | 38-4] 28-3 9-6 9-8} 89-6] 52-8 | 25.25 ]....... 25 50-29 .50 
P= Que GC saesients vnictsae 4-61.00 28-2] 41-6] 30-5 9-9 9-8 | 90-8 | 58-5 | 23.00 ]....... 29 50-33 .50 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 28-3 | 37-7} 30-0 9-6 OOM sUr si) Dost Ze dccsc cs ci|swisisas ew <ciew cae 
Mae Ste VONNES. 52. ccscle ecto ee 29-4 | 39-4] 30-6 9-6 CrOnh os Ue OUl (Oe * Sb 28,00 fz eases: lissuleu vee se betes 
15—Sherbrooke............. 27-9 | 40-0] 29-3 9-8 9-7 | 91-3 53-4 | 24.50 ]....... 22.50-26.50 
16—Sorel oe .3 as cc Sait spoked 29-3 41-0 | 30-2 9-4 ae Patt Ya IES fi dl Fe Pe Pr ac 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 29-3 | 38-1] 30-9 9-6 9-5 cof ee?g| CPA ae i817 Dh VA ES ar SSPE SIA Air 
18—Three Rivers............| 26-2] 39-0] 30-2 9-7 9-5 OS 4ahT bo-4 2400 Tee ves neacns +e cee eens 

OTe Belleville Wie afetes states Wie: miais vei| be Rays nyo 35-0 | 28-4 10-0 9-9 ELSPA) a i Es es (ie ee eee Coen see 
20—sBrantlord spissie sie steve os 27-0 | 35-1 27-8 9-9 9-9 82-9 | 52-5 | 23.50 }....... 23 . 50-27-50 
Fie BIOCLVilOastcniare cay ce 28:3 | 36:9 | 28-9 9-8 Oe Patetsee eae sO) 2a OO! Pls cs ccc ohne erase wreraie one alas 
22—ONSGHAM Ag ancies heeie a8 28:2} 37:0] 28-6] 10-4] 10-5 | 84-7 | 53-5 | 24-00 |.......].............-.. 
ZS COMMWAL Gio scvicleres ose oid « 28-1 | 39°3 28-7 9-8 FeO i Pe SOs2ay sol=F | DO.20. [osccess eae «sete ceisteeies 
24—Fort William............ 26-2] 40-6] 30-6] 10-5 10-5} 77-5] 51-3 | 26.85 |....... 29 .50-33 .50 
Die GALE mic eiiaeies ewe/sieine as 24-3 oaeeat vodeol) 102b5) 10:5.) 8494." 53"7 |) 24:00 [002.2] e esses cee seen nes 
26-—Guel phat vache ais ererasele'ss 26:7 | 34-8 27-7 9-8 Dace Se ON OSE Tat 20:7GU) |laslers alsin celeinielersiaiain areieiate 
Zi Hamilton awit eicis <a siios = 25-8 | 32:5 | 28-3 9-7 9-9 | 86-2] 58-2 | 23.00 ]....... 30.50-34.50 
28—Kingaton, sujsns.ss\e:eie eis «< 29-3 | 36-3} 28-5] 10-0} 10-0} 85:7 | 52-7 | 24.00]....... 34.00-38.00 
29—Kitch enor ss jsis/01470 sieistals.s.« 27-1} 35-0] 27-1] 10-2] 10-1] 77-3 | 54-1] 23.50]....... 31.50-35.50 
SP=—LOnd ons > «i 5's s cecis ages 27-4 383-1] 27-9 10-4] 10-2] 86-8} 52-6} 24.00]....... 29 00-33 .00 
Bi >— Niagara Walls onricie visio |\aiciciem oi 86-2 | 27-9 9-8 manta Cees dle Bee A828. OD) I eroyn's:ore0| syerezaioyaiet sloieve ecclone 
32—North Bayescciece. en ess QiavelooAaieodeOumetOsde) 92020) 86°00] 6324) ) 26.00) | ons cel eccmevcine cceeene 
B3—Oshawal.scceccicise cece 26:7} 33-8 | 26-9 9-9 eee CA 2iy We D454 CDS! CD ‘leva se) ataie\l aletels/alelelels -ta'eleeiete 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


nnn EEE EEE EEUU 


Canned 
Vegetables 
ad 
r= B f 
Locality e~ 45. Fe = 
20 0 to Q 5) 
Ph ae ee | rt 5 3 = 5a 
: o . ad er 
“3s | 8a | Sa | a8 | 3 Bis 18 g| | és 
Boo 0S. 38! Oi. dt toe. eS ince rae -8 - 8 pe 
id oR oR ae as 3= ga Zs go go hey 
- > ey hy we by by “nH - 
Es | $8 | 8 | se] 88 | $8] 22) 38) #8] gS | 22 
a & rs) a 6 & a a fe) fe a 
cts. ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
RASC SLOAN WA. cwalnccaaae so wane 16-1 17°5 19-3 11-9 8-9 30°3 24-2 19-9 36-8 49-3 45-3 
35—Owen Sound..........000 19-7 16-4 19-0 13-1 7-0 | 30°3 19-0 17-8 | 34:0] 49-3 45-9 
36—Peterborough............. 17-3 16-3 18-1 12-6 8-0 29-4 23-2 18-2 38-0 48-8 47-4 
37—Port Arthur.............. 18-0 17-8 19-6 12-9 7-9 35-8 23-3 22-9 38-3 54:3 48-3 
38—St. Catharines............ 18-7 16-5 18-6 12:3 7-9 28:6 | 25-8 18-8 | 37-3 52-1 45-4 
BO—“St. THOMAS. saci cee nce sine 18-9 18-9 19-9 10-9 7-7 29-0 | 22-8 18-3 37-0 45-9 | 46-2 
MO—DATTID. ccreceee cichseven es 19-7 18-7 19-8 12-6 7:8 28°3 22-0 18-1 39-0 48-4 46-6 
4i—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 19-0 16-9 19-6 12-1 7:7 33-0 23 +2 19-8} 38-5 52°3 47-1 
A= SETAUOTO es. 00 6s s ssicm es 20-5 17-7 19-7 11-6 8-0 28-8 21-5 17-8 | 34:4] 47-1 46-0 
BF— SU DULY ois cute vc some 16-9 16-2 18-6 11-7 8-3 35-5 | 20-9 20-1 37-3 56-7 | 48-3 
44—Timmins..............05- 17-8 15-8 18-4 12-7 8-5 35-8 22-0 20-7 | 38-2 50-0 | 47-8 
AG LOTON LO sia ceipluss sinesbcaisie.« 17-0 16-0 18-1 13-2 7°8 32-2 23-1 18-8 35-4 45-6 43-5 
46—Welland.....scsccscsseecs 18-1 16-0 19-3 12-8 7-5 | 30-3 21-7 16-9 37-7 49-4] 45-0 
Af WWANCIBOD scape oe 0:9: 8 sieie aie © 18-6 18-0 19-9 12-1 7:3 28-8 25-0 18-6 35-3 52-9 45-6 
48—Woodstock............+6- 18-9 17-1 18-4 11-3 8-0 | 28-7 22-5 17-1 85-0 | 49-7] 44-0 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.........---cccees 21-0 19-9 19-2 15-4 8-7 | 40-3 21-9 20-4:1'- 43-01 6951 ic eens 
50—Winnipeg............0000- 19-5 18-5 19-1 14-1 6-7 | 39-9 22-0 20-0 | 40-7 62:3 56-8 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............256. 21:3 19-1 20-0 14-0 8-6 | 47-0 22-1 19-6 | 45-0 09: Oal cn wes 
52—Prince Albert............. 23 +2 19-5 21:3 14-6 9-2 41-3 22-6} 20-0] 46-7 148 lL ocen oe 
BO—REGING «ccc sec cnb vie nete sa 22-0 19-8 20-8 13-3 8-3 44-7 | 22-6] 21-1 41-5 59-6 | 58-9 
64—Saskatoon...............- 21-7 17-7 20-1 13-2 8-8 | 44-9 23-5 20-2 41-9 10°38 s ces 
Alberta— ‘ 
Oir— ORIPATI. 2% cle aielsie owiainiolnre’s 22+1 17-1 21-2 13:8 8-6 50-2 21:3 20-3 88-3 69-6 | 53-7 
56—Drumbollers. oahivers eee oll esttee 17-7 22-0 14-3 8-5 48-6 21-5} 20-9} 39-5 75-5 | 56-2 
57—Edmonton.............+6. 22-6 18-3 21-6 13-6 8-8 48-9 21-6 19-7 | 38-8 68-9 55-1 
58—Lethbridge............... 23-4 17-4 20-2 12-7 8-1 39-6 23-2 19-8 40-0 83-3 53°7 
British Columbia— 
569—Nanaimo.............006: 23°1 18-0 | 22-5 15:6 8-8 45-1 23-1 18-4 | 387-3 Dard ‘levee cere 
60—New Westminster.........] 20-5 18-0 | 21-7 14-4 8-0] 41-7 21-1 18-7 | 33-4] 56-0] 49-7 
61—Prince Rupert............ 25-1 22-0 | 24-8 16-3 8-7 | 47-3 23-6 | 20-1 44-0 | 75-7] 52-7 
Do UTAN Sesh deciles cent pee tye 25-9 20-7 | 22-2 16-7 9-0} 46-1 23-5 | 21:3 38-0 | 86-7] 57-0 
63—Vancouver............000 20-8 17-2 20-6 14-4 7-7 | 45-1 21-8 20-1} 34-0] 58-0] 49-9 
64—Victoria..........0..eeeee 23°3 19-2 | 22-6 14-5 8-4] 46-9 23-0 19-6 | 39-0] 55-6] 49-0 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1950 


Locality 
Ss 
2 a 
Sa cts. 
DE-—OULA WA ere a tence eens 26-0 
5—Owen Sound............. 28-1 
36—Peterborough............):.000.. 
S/F ort, ALthur. aeenerne es: 26-6 
38—St. Catharines........... 24-0 
SO Stoel HOMAB. 6s casa fs 27-5 
AQ SATTIR A eet ev wistaid vee ars 27-7 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 26-9 
AD Stratlordiedacvccesceses +> 28-8 
48—Sudbury................ 28-4 
MS TIATING sors ofs alsseie <iels 50 27-5 
45—LOvOntOndin ioe ersten» os ody 26-1 
Ab=Wellandi’ <i, s/sincisis oleials 24-9 
A 7o= WANOROMy cieteraies relies ars) che 26-0 
AS— Woodstock: 5 .0csuis scscie 27-5 
Manitoba— 
AD— Brandon ye, sxedene nests 29-4 
OOF WiIGNI DORs oswige eels! steele 27-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 29-3 
52—Prince Albert........... 28-7 
6S —Regitin Ws. cade sec cees 27-9 
bt— Saskatoon ss ae.te sack nete ss 27-4 
Alberta— 
bS—Calparyeere.. du nciens so¥ 27-1 
56—Drumbheller............. 30-7 
57—Edmonton.............. 27-2 
58—Lethbridge.............. 27-8 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo........0.0000es 28-0 
60—New Westminster....... 26-5 
1—Prince Rupert........... 30-0 
G2 Trail trtenecssics sbsite..'s 28-8 
B—VaNCcouvers ..cese0es ves 26-6 
f= VACUORIG anaetieree sass e's wie 28-1 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 
(a) Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used asa measure 


averages for earlier years. 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


42-3 


37-0 
32-9 
38-1 
40-2 
32-4 
35-7 


Sugar 
5 
Japa 
aan pleas 
é a & a = a 
cts cts cts. 
28-4 9-6 9-6 
28-8 | 10-3] 10-3 
27-2} 10-1] 10-1 
29-9} 10-3] 10-1 
26-8 | 10-1 9-6 
28-8 | 10-5] 10-5 
29-1] 10-3] 10-3 
30-8 | 10-3 | 10-2 
29-1 | 10-2) 10-1 
30:7 | 10-7] 10-3 
30-5 | 10-8} 10-6 
26-6 9-9 9-9 
Sete 9-6 9-6 
28-9 | 10-1] 10-2 
27-6 | 10-4] 10-3 
32-7} 11-7] 11-5 
29-7] 11-3] 11-4 
34-0 | 11-5} 11-4 
33-0 | 11-7} 11-6 
32-5 | 11-8] 12-3 
33-0} 11:6] 12-1 
82-7] 11-2) 11-5 
35-4] 11-0] 11-6 
31-5} 11-1] 11-4 
32-4} 10-6] 11-1 
29-9 | 10-0} 10-9 
29-9 9-4 9-5 
33-9 | 10-5} 10-6 
33-6 | 10-3 | 10-5 
28-9 9-6 9-6 
30-0} 10-2] 10-2 


Coal 

. | 28 
§ a3 Rent (a) 
3 ae gs y 

alge oe aah Mat Beg 
fy | ae | a*| gs 
rate | ee 

cts. cts. $ $ ioe ga raena 
81-6] 52-8 | 24.25 |....... 35.00-39.00 
po-8 re Pane Pee [ek 
SOE EES | OES Woe ee | ececeiac sow 
74-8| 51-5 | 26.85 ]....... 25.00-29..00 
83-0] 52-7 | 23.75 |....... 29-50-33 .50 
Ce gee) oD ed 
Cetra Cedars a7 hah an 
hes eS PARLIN boots vse hoccsssas re 
BER ES SE560. Noa s1-cdceccora.ceuck 
79-6 | 53-0 | 24.75 |....... 32.50-36.50 
77-6| 52-6 | 26.50]....... 31.50-35.50 
85-9] 52-0 | 22.65 |....... 36.50-40.50 
See Week | aa Sot elk ge esesop cn 
83-1] 52-4] 23.50 ]....... 28 .50-32.50 
Bast (58310 | EDD lies id -coets oyrvensnee 
45-2 la BiG see... On Raa © |r 
We? | 40-614 es, 17.55 | 30.50-34.50 
76-0 | 50-0 |....... TAT Daas 
85-7) B1-8 |....0.; 1. le ae 
883 | 84-6 |-.:.... 15.40 | 31.50-35.50 
84-3] 50-9 ]....... 14.90 | 24.50-28°50 
g3-9] 49-9 ]....... 12.50 | 28.50-32.50 
ars ay eee 8 eee 23 .50-27.50 
86-5] 50-3 |....... 8-20 | 27.50-31.50 
75-8 | 51-0 |....... 24 a ae Be 
BURN Pest |S A cath BA. es Vaan 
73-4 | 50-2]....... 16-65 | 22.00-26.00 
a ge eee 18.00 | 21.00-25.00 
48-40 61-2 |... 1S a eh. nee 
Bid. 40-8 | -1..0-s 17.04 | 27.50-31.50 
78-0 | 50-9 |....... 18.25 | 23.50-27.50 


of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 
(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1950 
(Basr:—August 1939 = 100) 


Total 
— | Food Rent 
Jan. 3, Dec. 1, Jan. 3, 
1949 1949 1950 
SEAT CS ee SOAR ioe 152-3 153-6 152-7 196-3 111-0 
GORI esr cvarvie'eloie 156-2 158-0 157-1 190-8 118-0 
Montreal............ 162-3 164-1 163-8 207-0 120-5 
LOONEO:; ease adsl eee 155-0 157-4 156-9 192-3 124-6 
Winnipeg............ 153-4 155-7 155-0 197-3 119-5 
Saskatoon.......... 162-0 162-7 162-2 207-6 125-3 
Edmonton.......... 154-5 156-4 156-9 206-3 113-1 
Vancouver.......... 160-8 161-9 161-9 205-6 115-6 


Fuel 


Home 
Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 


ings and | laneous 

Services 
193-3 156-1 122-6 
192-8 159-9 130-0 
176-8 172-0 130-0 
182-0 162-5 129-7 
176-6 170-3 125-2 
188-7 172-2 122-3 
187-6 162-0 128-4 
191-9 160-5 134-2 


N.B.— Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939= 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


Jan. 
1950 


Price 
Jan. 
1950 


Commodities* Per 
Beef, pirloin teal eof nokt che eee cee ee ee lb. 
Beet round ateak.s. ..4<.s5 seesmeese een cee lb. 
BOS TID TORI sade cae Seman Meena emeeeeek lb. 
Beek DIGGEA Cor aasca van ecedalien oveetee onc ete lb. 
Beef, stewing, boneless............scecceccceees lbs 
Veall front roll, boneless ..te.deuna capenceaceee lb. 
amb; lex'roasts cc. ccseaceaen creaseesten acer lb. 
Pork, .iresh loins; centre clit)... ..csa.4 oe onsen lb. 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off.................. lb. 
Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind-on............... lb. 
IE UTE UY Ostet cfisi c\ana sha lsfelwia aud u, ection Cen eta ee lb. 
Shortening, vegetable. ........0.c0sccceescvcces lb. 
Bgeaycrade tA?’ Jar gO)... .cieseaieoseeen aio sar doz 
BAUS era hie Ring ool diniclolnisia oe catareie’ale, alcgere nistareve Were or qt. 
Butter, creamery, prints... lb. 
Cheese, plain, mild, } Ib... pkg. 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped Pcl fe vies 
OUR TA GT AGO A Mnchs posnionuces deen cate lb. 
Rolled Oats, package.. et Vibe 
Corn flakes, 8 0z....... tas) pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 23 i 


Jam. strawberry; 16 02. <.ejicaacsaetene ce sete jar 
PRA GNOS 20) OS. so sis cas eo ound eee ee tin 
Marmalade orange; 16024, <.<ic0.ce eee ance mee jar 
WOrmeyTup: 2.1 Dinbsce cs coho ee ene eee tin 
Bugartgrandlated ; sees on bc pote Ue lb. 
Miligarty Clowes. tae scene co iaaceaseeecen cna n ee lb. 
COT OG Ree met oo s/eain sick sires cco eee Ib. 
ea, Diack'$ ID; .2. 00s. wcck onascow Rieeeee ee pkg. 


COUP ROD 
WQAantanoe 


Cm Gd SahROD Groatorro 


RWRDe HE Wh D-~7 


ie 


Mo WWW IS NOAGSwW ASYdwSSH 


OO Hewett owHNW 
WR SSSOND ADONWYHO NOSNSAS ASSAD SYNNAHH 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to January, 1950 prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1950, JANUARY 
AND DECEMBER, 1949+ 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Gare : Vion’ : fn Dien 
mencing n mencing n Man- ; 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working Hepes 
Month Month Days Tissen 
EOE Ver. OOU fas, F. latertunyca ine a enw erie 9t 9 2,4567 2,456 39,488 0-05 
WGC Ot 1040 te ee de ee ttc ne wa 5 13 611 3,041 23, 667 0-03 
PEER: Tipteers pee Bee 10t 10 1,811t 1,811 9,700 0-01 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1950 (1) 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_——_—_____———_| in Man- R 
and Locality Establish- or ace Working Particulars (?) 


ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1950 


FisHinc AND TRAPPING— 3 
Fishermen, 4 70 1,540 |Commenced December 27, 1949; 


Burin, Nfld. for increased prices for fish; 
terminated January 21; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— ‘ 
Worsted textile factory 1 117 2,450 |Commenced December 28, 1949; 
workers, for a new agreement providing for 
Trenton, Ont. increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 1 50 1,000 |Commenced August 27, 1949; for a 
New Westminster, B.C. union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes, 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1950 
MINING— 
Iron ore miners, 4 1,450 24,650 |Commenced January 3; dispute over 
Bell Island, Nfld. duration of new agreement; term- 
inated January 21; conciliation, 
provincial; indefinite, work re- 
sumed for 30 days pending further 
negotiations. 
Firebosses 10 180 2,160 |Commenced January 16; for imple- 
Bellevue, Blairmore, mentation of majority report of 
Cadomin, Canmore, arbitration board for welfare fund 
Coleman, Gregg River, and continuance of monthly wage 
Luscear, Alta. rates, instead of welfare fund and 
daily rates proposed by opgretae 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Ladies’ dress factory work- 1 17 30 |Commenced January 12; for in- 
ers, creased wages, piece rates, for 
Montreal, P.Q. cutters, terminated January 13; 


return of workers pending further 

negotiations; indefinite. 

Men’s work clothing factory 2 

workers, 1 36 18 |Commenced January 30; for dis- 
Bedford, P.Q. missal of foreman for disciplining 
two female workers; terminated 
January 30; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of em- 


ployer. 
CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, steamfitters and 37 375 7,000 |Commenced January 3; for a new 
helpers, agreement providing for increased 
Ottawa, Ont. wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, double time on Saturdays, 
check-off, etc.; unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Grocery store employees, 17 161 640 |Commenced January 27; for a new 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 


wages and reduced hours from 47 
to 40 per week, following reference 
to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. 


(1) Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(%) 170 indirectly affected. 
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’ H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1949, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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sives, etc. 
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PAM Ta Projet tase eh sete amen cele voip sels vias Sotese oekwne. 2) 13 Pile SE Pes EMIS BEN 8s Gm} Dee (ene Al eer 29 
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Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, 3 1 20; 13] 8 16} 2 14 77 
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Total, fourth quarter—1949................ec05- 28] 43) 11| 41] 67) 35) 98] 70) 9J....] 44 1) 357 
Total, fourth quarter—1948..................00- 23} 47) 4] 51) 64) 34] 10] 63] 20]....] 19]....] 335 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1949 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually, 1948 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and- 


the Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation as Existing in Canada on 
December 31, 1937— 
Contains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, Pricz, $1. 
Supplements for the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941-42, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. Pricn, 25 
cents each. 


Wage Rates in Canada— ‘ 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1948— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreement Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lasour Gazette. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

FREE ON APPLICATION 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 

Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerre. 
FRrr ON APPLICATION. 

Studies on Particular Industries: 
No. 1—Automobiles and Parts Industry, 1947. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry,1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerre. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerte. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Recommended Fractice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-first Session, San Francisco, 1948. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Plasterers. 
Painters. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 194¢— 
FRrn on APPLICATION. 


*°2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— : 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
tear of 1937, August, 1946. Price 
cents. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December, 1930). Price, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour GazErTrr 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Proceedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lasour 
GazeErtTe. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 8—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-16—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1945. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Werkmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1949 (Mimeographed.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). FrRrz on APPLI- 
CATION. 


International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— : 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed.) FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Ortawa: Printed by Epmonp Courier, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1950. 


But will you? We’ll all agree that when 
you're raising a family, it’s the hardest thing 
in the world to save money. 


Most of us promise ourselves that next month, or next year 
things will be different—but the months and years go by and we 
never seem to be able to get started. 


A simple method which by all its attractive features encourages 
you to make small, but regular contributions, has answered the same 
problem in the lives of thousands of others. 


This method is a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


HUMPHREY MITCHELL Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


Ganadian Government 


ANNUITIES 


Fre: +e LO Wd fige 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 10D 
Depariment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


Sa ae 


wen n= 


